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HIS EXCELLENCY THE CHANCELLOR’S MESSAGE. 


His Excellency the Chancellor has 
graciously sent the following Message 
to the Lucknow University Journal: — 

I hope and feel sure that the 
Journal of the Lucknow LIniversity will 
preserve a high standard at all times, and 
do much good and useful work not only 
in publishing the news of the University, 
but also in linking together generations 
of students, who are separated by ^place 
and in time from one ...^Dther.” 
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POEEWORD. 


It is customary, when a new periodical is being ushered 
into existence, for the Editor to say a word of introduction. 
To omit a custom sanctioned by long usage on the present 
occasion lYOuld be injudicious, particularly since it affords 
an opportunity of explaining the considerations which led 
the authorities to institute the Lucknow University Journal. 

It is the duty of a University like ours, so largely sup- 
ported from public funds, to give an account of its steward- 
ship, and, with this end in vie\V, to mane a record of its 
progress available to the public in a more convenient form 
than is provided in official publications. A certain propor- 
tion of the pages of each number of this Journal will 
accordingly be devoted to this purpose. But the intellectual 
vitality of a University can most truly be Judged by the 
contributions it makes to the original thought of the time, 
and to the advancement of knowledge ; and Universities 
have always considered it one of their duties to assist the 
publication of such contributions, made from time to time by 
members of their body. There is no intention on the |)art 
of the authorities to make this Journal the sole vehicle of 
publication ; but it is thought that the inclusion in it of original 
contributions of moderate length may prove an exceedingly 
valuable modification of the usual functions of such a 
periodical, and one which is likely to be absolutely distinc- 
tive of our University, if worked out successfully. The 
work of students is by no means to be excluded ; rather it 
is hoped, that the high standard of work set by their teachers 
will serve both as an incentive and as an example; to foster, 
on the one hand, an enthusiasm for the patient investigation 
of new problems, and the diligent pursuit of fresh lines of 
enquiry , and, on the other hand, to discourage over-hasty 
publication, the deleterious effects of which have not, perhaps 
been sufficiently clearly recognized in the past. 
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These then are the ideals which those responsible for 
this new journal have had in view. Their realization lies 
with, those who shall in future contribute to these pages. 
The task before them and the Editor is no easy one. 
The criticism has already been offered, that a journal, 
composed of articles written on a variety of subjects, in 
technical language, will hardly command a wide circle of 
readers. This is both true and obvious. At present, owing 
to the generosity of the University, subscribers are not 
essential to its existence. Nevertheless, it is clear that the 
continuation of a periodical without readers would be an 
anomaly, and entirely without justification, particularly in 
times like the present. How the difficulty vill be met it is 
hardly possible to predict at this stage. Experience will 
suggest some solution we have little doubt. In the mean- 
time, one, who has trodden at least the confines which border 
upon original investigation, may perhaps be permitted to 
offer a suggestion to those whose knowledge is profounder 
than his own It has sometimes been a practice with scholars 
and those engaged in research to publish preliminary studies, 
or to work up the by-products of their investigations into 
essays, more or less popular in form and style. An ad- 
mirable example of the latter is furnished in Professor Ray 
Lancaster’s “Science from an Easy Chair.” Now, without 
presuming to dictate in the matter of contributions, we 
would submit, with all due deference, that a few such 
studies, profitable at once to the student and the reading 
public, would add considerably to the educative value of 
this journal. • 

Little remains to be said, except for the Editor to 
appeal, in conclusion, to his colleagues for their whole- 
hearted co-operation and support ; and, in the full sCSsurance 
that they will not be withheld, he can, without any mis- 
giving, forecast a long and prosperous career, for the 
Luchnotv University Journal. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Three photographs are reproduced in this number. The 
first is a portrait of His Excellency Sir Spencer Harcouri 
Butler, K.C.S.I., O.I.E., Chancellor of the University. To 
His Excellency we owe our very existence, and it is with the 
greatest regret that, while going to press, we learn that he is 
shortly to leave this province, having been appointed the 
first Governor of Burma. He has been a most generous 
patron, and succeeding generations of students will ever 
have cause to be grateful for the, deep interest he has taken 
in our University, ever since the idea of founding it took shape, 
and no less for the bountiful provision he has made towards 
its endowment. It was only fitting, therefore, that the 
Academic Council at its Meeting on August 8th should have 
decided to bestow its first honorary degree upon His Excel- 
lency. While deploring the loss which the University will 
sustain from the departure of one who has so carefully watched 
over its interests, we offer him our sincere congratulations 
upon his new appointment. The second photograph is a 
pcdtrait of the Vice-Chancellor, Kai G. N. Ohakravarti 
Bahadur, M.A., LL.B, E.R.S.A., I.S.O. The third was 
taken on the occasion of the University Sports, held on 
December 10th last, and shows the Vice-Chancellor accom- 
panying His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to the 
Shamiana in front of the Medical College, from which Hi.gj 
Royal Highness subsequently distiibuted the prizes. 

The following new appointments have been made to 
the staff of the University ; — 

' Faculty op Aets. 

Department of Englisli. 

Jimior Lecturers. , 

(1) Mr. Syed jl!mir Ali; B. A., with double second class 
Honours in Persian, and Philosophy, 1900 ; M. A. in Philo- 
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Sophy, 1901; stood second in the Calcutta Uuiversity. B.L., 
(I Class) 1904 of the same University. He also studied in 
the University College of London for a year, and made 
special studies in Continental Philosophy at the Edinburgh 
and Brussels Um^■erslties. He was Professor of English 
in the Shia College, Lucknow, 

(2) Mr. Cecil G. Roy, M. A. (English) 1913, II Class 
(Allahabad University). He was Professor of English in the 
Christ Church College, Cawnpore. 

(3) Mr. Ashutosh Bhattacharya, AI. A., (English) 1922, 
II Class. Stood first in the Lucknow University. 

Depakiment of Indiax Histoky, Eueopean History, 
AND Political Science. 

Lecturer in Ancient Indian History. 

Mr. Charan Das Chatter ji; B.A., (Calcutta Uni\^ersity) 
in 1919, with first class honours in Pali, M.A., 1921 ; headed the 
list in the Pali Group “ C ” (Epigraphy and History) and 
stood first in the first class. 

Lecturer in European History. 

Mr. Bhagat Ram Kumar; B. A., (Oxon.), 1918; took II 
Class Honours in Modern History, and Political Science. 
He was Professor of History and Politics in the S. N. 
College, Hyderabad, Sindh. 

Department of Economics and Sociology. 

Reader in Economics, {Commerce) . 

Mr. Bhupendra Nath Chatterji ; B. A., with Honours 
in Political Economy and Political Philosophy, Class I, 
1913 ; stood second in order of merit in the Calcutta Uui- 
versity. M. A. in the same subjects, 1915, Class T; stood 
second in the same University. B.L. Class I, 1917. He 
was recommended by the U. P Governjipent for h post in 
the I. E. S., and his name was on the general list of candi- 
dates for the I. E. S. 
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Lecturer in Economics and Sociology. 

Mr. Dlinrjati Prosad Mukerji; M.A., (Calcutta Univer- 
sity) in History, 1918, 2nd class; M. A. in Economics, 1920; 
stood second in the first class. Was for a year Professor of 
Economics in the Bangabasi College, Calcutta, and has done 
research work in Economics. 

Depaktment of Aeabic and Persian. 

Reader in Persian. 

Mr. M. B. Bahman; B. A. (Honours in Arabic), 1 
Class, 1916. M. A (Arabic) I Class, 1918. Stood first in 
both these examinations in the Punjab University. Munshi 
Pazil (Punjab University). Herwas also McLeod Eesearch 
Scholar. In July, 1920, he was selected for a Government 
of India Scholarship for the Scientific study of Arabic in 
Europe, and since October, 1920, he has been working in 
Cambridge on “Jahiz and his works” under the direction 
of Prof. E . G. Browne of Pembroke College, on which 
subject he has submitted his thesis for the Ph.D. Degree, 
which he is expected to take in December next. He is also 
editing an important Persian work, the Zad-id-Musafiriu 
of the poet-philosopher Nasir Khusru. He has also studied 
the Syriac and Hebrew languages. Formerly he was 
Lecturer in Arabic and Persian in the Government College, 
Lahore. 

lecturer in AraUc. 

Mr. Syed Jafar Husain; M. A., in Arabic, (II Division), 
1917; LL.B., (I Division), 1918, Allahabad University. 
Maulvi Fazil, 1906; Munshi Fazil 1907 (Punjab University). 
Was Professor of Persian and Arabic in the Christian 
College, Lucknow. 

Lecturer in Persian. 

Mr. Muhammad Abdul Kavi Fani; M.A., (Allahabad 
University) in Persian. Has had nine years’ experience 
in teaching. Wo.;ked for six years in the Government 
Morris College, Nagpur. 
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Depaetment of Sanskbit and Prakbit. 

Lecturers in Sanshrit. 

( 1) Pandit Badri N atli Shastri ; M. A., in Sanskrit, 1906, 
(Allahabad University^ ; and Shastri in Nyaya from the 
Sanskrit College, Jaipur, 1895. He was also a Research 
Scholarship holder, and made a special study of Sanskrit 
Literature and Indian Philosophy from original texts, 
according to modern methods of critical enquiry, under 
Dr. Venis. He has been Professor of Sanskrit for the last 
16 years ; and was, before his appointment to this University, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Christ Church College, Cawn- 
pore. 

(2) Pandit Adya Datta Thakur; M. A., in Sanskrit, 
(Allahabad University) ; studied Pali, Dramaturgy, History 
of Indian Rhetoric, Historj?- of Indian Philosophjq and 
Epigraphy under Pandit Gropi Nath Kaviraj, M.A., Libra- 
rian, Government Sanskrit Library, Benares; and was 
University Reader of Post-Vedic Culture, Allahabad, He 
has been Professor of Sanskrit, St Andrews’ College, 
Gorakhpur, for the last 16 years. 

Lecturer in Hindi. 

Pandit Badri Nath Bhatt; B.A,, (Allahabad UnL'er- 
sity) Second class, 1911. Since 1907 has been doing research 
work in Hindi, and has written many original articles and 
books in Hindi. Was Head Assistant in the Indian Press, 
Allahabad, 

Lecturer in Urdu. 

Mr. Syed Muhammad Hasan Rizvi; B.A., (Allahabad 
University) Second class. Reviewer of Persian in the Office 
of the Director of Public Instruction, U. P., for ihe past 
three years. Author of five books. 

Faculty of Law. 

Headers. 

(1) Mr. Kripa Shankar Hajela; M?Se.; LL. B., 1917 
(Allahabad University) ; LL.M. 1922. Stood first in the 
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Bombay University. He has also appeared for the M.L. 
Examination of the Madras University this year. 

(2) Mr. Ghulam Hasan; E. A. 1912, (II Class) ; LL.B. 
1915, (I Class). Allahabad University. He also passed thej 
Vakil’s examination of the Allahabad High Court in 1917. 

(3' Mr, Jibun Krishna Banerjee; M. A., (English), 
LL. B., 1895 (Allahabad University). Is a legal practitioner 
of long experience. 

Pactjlty op Commeece. 

Lecturer. 

Ml’. D. Pant; B. Com., (Bombay University); stood first 
in Advanced Economies, and did Research work for a year 
under the late Mr. Anstey and Prof. Geddes. He was 
Lecturer in Commerce in the Government Commercial 
College, Lahore. 

Lecturer in Economics and Commerce. 

Mr. Daya Shanker Dubey ; M.A., (Allahabad University) 
in Economics, 1919, Second class. University Research 
Scholar. Has written a book and many articles on his sub- 
ject. Was Professor of Economics in the Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. 

Assistant Librarian. 

Mr. V. R. Thakar; B.A., LL.B., (Bombay University). 
After having been a Munsiff and Magistrate in the Baroda 
State service for five years, received special training under 
Mr. Borden, Library Specialist of the American Library 
Association, for one year; and was appointed Librarian in 
the Central Library, Baroda, in which capacity he worked 
for three years. 

* * 

Professor M. B. Cameron, head of the Philosophy 
Department, has ^|aken three months' furlough. Mr. S, P. 
Boy, M.Sc., is acting as a temporary lecti^rer in that depart- 
ment during his absence. Professor Cameron’s duties as 
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Dean of the Faculty of Arts are being carried out by 
Mr. S. B. Smith. 

•jC vf 
■Jr 

Dr. Wall Muhammad, head of the Department of 
Physics, and Dean of the Faculty of Science, has also taken 
three months' furlough. Mr. J. N. Ganguly, M.A., is acting 
as a temporary lecturer in the Physics Department until his 
return. The duties of the Dean of the Faculty of Science 
are being carried out by Mr. P. S. MacMahon. 

Mr. K. 0. Pandalai, B.Sc., has resigned his post as 
Lecturer in the Faculty of Commerce. 


The following figures show the number of post-graduate 


students working in the 

various Departments of the Dniver- 

sity:— 

M.A. 


Previous. 

Final. 

English 

« • » 

18 

5 

Philosophy 

• • « 

8 

2 

History 

• •• 

14 

6 

Economics 

* • « 

17 

7 

Sanskrit 

• • • 

5 

3 

Persian 

# « 

8 


Arabic 

• •• 

2 


Mathematics 

« • • 

4 

1 

M.Sc. 

Physics 

• •• 

2 


Chemistry 

*« • 

6 

2 

Botany 


4 

3 

Zoology 

... 

5 

•Tf * 

••t 


The numbers of students admitted into the first year 
classes for the various degrees are as follows : — * 

B.A. ... 102 B. Com. (Prev.) ... 25 

B.Sc. ... 55 1st M.B„ B.S. 50 

LL.B. (Previous) 175 * 

Note : — These figures represent the number admitted. The number of 
students taking Honours will be reported in a later number of the Journal. 
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111 the Isabella Tbobiirn College fur WonK'n Students, 
there arc three students in the first year and ten in the 
second year B,A. classes. An ALA. Course in History has 
been started this session, the classes being conducted by 
Miss Alanchester and AIiss Eustis Three students, one of 
whom observes stiict purdah, have taken the course. Be- 
sides receiving instruction within the College, they will 
attend, it is hoped, some of the University lectures. Exten- 
sive new buildings, a part of which will be devoted to the 
accommodation of University students, are in process of 
erection on a site to the north t'f the hyzabad Road. 
Physical training and Hygiene classes, which are compulsory 
for all students, have been started in the College, and are 
conducted by Miss Salzer. Aliss Thillayampalam, who was a 
member of the teaching staff last session, has been awarded a 
fellowship of Rs. 3,000 per annum for study abroad She is 

at present studying in Columbia University. 

* 

An extension of the Biological Laboratory of the 
Canning College is now under construction, and is expected 
to be ready for use shortly. 

A new Hostel to accommodate a hundred students is 
being erected on the west side of the Badshah Bagh. An 
extension of the Meston Hostel to accommodate about forty 
more students is also under construction. Both will be 
completed, it is hoped, within the present session. 
In the meantime the following temporary arrangements 
for students, unable to obtain admission to the existing 
Hostels, have been made. Two bungalows on the Strand 
Road, to the west of the Iron Bridge, have been bought by 
the University. One of these, suitable for the accommoda- 
tion of forty students, has been handed over to the Medical 
College.^ The second, as Avell as a Inmgalow in Chini Bazar 
Road, to" the sou%of Kaiserbagh, which has been taken on 
lease, have been allotted to students of the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, and Commerce. 
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The following are the results of the various University 
Examinations, held in April and May, 1922 



No. of 
Examinees. 

No. passed. 

M.A. (Pinal) 

6 

5 

M.A. (Previous) 

31 

24 

M.Sc. (Pmal) 

1 

1 

M.Sc. (Previous) 

8 

7 

B.A. 

157 

120 

B.Sc. 

26 

23 

LL.B. (Previous) 

48 

29 

Medicine. 


D.P.H. 

10 

7 

1st M.B.B.S. 

52 

43 

Final „ (A) 

29 

22 

» „ (B) 

27 

15 

M S. 

1 



^ "hr 

The follo^ving dates have been fixed for the Ordinary 
Meetings of the Executive and Academic Councils and the 
'B'aculties of the University. Special Meetings will be 
convened whenever necessary at which only special business 
will be transacted : — 

August 1922. 


Saturday, 26th. 

Executive Council 

... 5 p.m. 

Monday, 28th. 

Faculty of Arts 

... 8 a.m. 

Do. 

?? 

„ Science 

... 3 p.m. 

Tuesday, 29th. 

?? 

„ Medicine 

... 8 a.m. 

Do. 

5 ? 

„ .Law 

... 5 p.m. 

W ednesday, 30th. 

' n 

„ Commerce 

... 8 a.m. 

September 1922. 




Friday, 15th. 

Academic Council 

... 5 p.m. 

Saturday, 23rd. 

Executive Council, 


October 1922. 


♦ 


Saturday, 28th. 

Executive Council 

... 5 p.m. 
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November 1922. 

Monday, 13tli. Faculty of Arts ... 3 jp.m, 
Wednesday, 15tli. Faculty of Science ... 3 „ 
Friday, 17tb. Faculty of Medicine ... 5 „ 
Monday, 20tli. Faculty of Law ... 5 „ 
Wednesday, 22nd. Faculty of Commerce, 5 „ 
Saturday, 25tli.,ExeeutiTe Council ... 5 „ 


December 1922. 

Thursday, 7tli. Academic Council ... 4-30 p.m. 

Friday, 22nd. Executive Council ... 5 „ 


January 1923. 

Saturday, 27th. Executive Council ... 5 p.m. 
February 1923. 

Monday, 12th. Faculty of Arts ... 3 p.m. 
Wednesday, 14th, Faculty of Science ... 3 „ 
Friday, 16th. Faculty of Medicine ... 4-30 p.m. 
Monday, 19th. Faculty of Law ... „ 

Wednesdaj^, 21st. Faculty of Commerce, „ 

Saturday, 24th. Executive Council ... 5 p.m. 


March 1923. 

Wednesday, 7th. Academic Coiincil ... 4-30 p.m. 
Saturday, 31st. Executive Council ... 5 p.m. 
April 1923. 

Saturday, 28th, Executive Council ... 5 p.m. 
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LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY. 


It is by no means an unusual pbenonienon that human 
effort does not succeed in securing the desired object, but 
is, nevertheless, not lost, inasmuch as it bears fruit in 
ways other than those contemplated. This is comparatively 
common on the plane of thought on which a full head of 
steam does not invariably make the engine run on carefully 
laid out lines. The history of the two greatest religions of 
the world — Buddhism and Christianity-- illustrates the fact 
that a great spiritual impulse obtains its most momentous 
manifestation far removed from the centre of its origin. In 
the history of higher education in India, we find a parallel 
to this somewhat unexpected turn of events in the develop- 
ment of University ideals and practice, consequent on the 
labours of the Calcutta University Commission of 1917-19, 
It was to tackle the problems arising out of the working of 
the Calcutta University, that a body of such eminent educa- 
tionists as composed the Commission were called together; 
it was to discover the merits and demerits of that institution 
that important evidence of competent critics was obtained ; 
it was to determine the best means of eliminating its defects, 
and of developing its usefulness, that the Commission 
deliberated and discussed for two long years, familiarizing 
itself by visits to other Indian Universities with the system 
prevailing in them, for purposes of comparison ; and it was 
for the reorganization of the Calcutta University on an 
improved model, that the voluminous report, dealing in a 
masterly way with every detail of University Education, 
has been written. And yet, it is astounding to observe, how 
little actual reform in that University has crystallized out 
of the solutions of the manifold problems propounded in 
this Report, which is an educational 'master-piece, and 
which, fortunately for India, possesses a permanent v'alue, 
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apart from the iiimiediate needs of the Calcutta University. 
The coming into being of the Dacca University, which is, 
more or less, in the nature of a by-product, is probably the 
only tangible result of the monumental labours of the Com- 
mission, so far as the University of Calcutta is concerned. 
Happily, however, the seeds of sage counsel and expert 
guidance, contained in the Report, have been wafted to 
other parts of the vast Indian Empire and have fallen on 
less sterile soil, and been nurtured in an atmosphere pro- 
pitious to their germination and growth. And in no part 
of the country have they found conditions more favourable 
to their fructification than in the United Provinces, which 
happens to have as its ruler one, with whom the love of the 
people committed to his care is an instinct, and their education 
on sound lines almost a passion. It was his far-sighted 
statesmanship that made it possible for the first non-official 
University to come into being at Benares, and it was he who 
laid the foundation for the construction of its counter-part 
at Aligarh. An intrepid pioneer in educational experiments, 
and an enthusiast in educational reforms, he was not 
slow to profit by the wealth of wisdom embodied in the 
Report of the Calcutta University Commission, as the result 
of prolonged and pains-taking deliberation of men, eminently 
qualified to pronounce an opinion on educational problems, 
in the careful study of which neither time nor money was 
spared. He at once made up his mind to reorganize the 
semi-official University of the Provinces at Allahabad, the 
character and constitution of which are similar to those of 
the Calcutta University, in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, and, by the passing of the 
Allahabad University Act, this work of reconstruction has 
been started. As the Allahabad University consisted mainly 
of affiliated institutions, flung far and wide throughout the 
United Provinces and beyond, the task of reorganization 
involved considerations of vested interests and the solution 
of questions of som'h complexity. No such obstacles would 
hamper the progress of a new University, with a clean slate 
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to write on ; and with his characteristic zeal, His Excellency 
Sir Harcourt Butler decided to create a University at 
Lucknow, where the demand for decentralization had already 
been pronounced for some years past. 

The cardinal fact which has to be remembered in connec- 
tion with the infant University of Lucknow is, that, although 
it affords a fitting instrument for trying a novel experiment 
in University Education in India, on the lines suggested by 
the Calcutta University Commission, it is not prematurely 
brought into being for experimental purposes. That it has 
not seen the light of the day any too soon is evidenced by 
the healthy vigour, which has characterized it from almost 
the day of its birth, and from the prominent place it has 
found in the hearts of the people among whom it is born. 
The unstinted support it has received from all classes of the 
public, bears abundant testimony to its having materialised 
itself in response to a popular demand, even if it is the 
embodiment of a new idea. The Talaqdars of Oudh have never 
become quite reconciled to the merging of their favourite 
province, with its marked characteristics, into the neighbour- 
ing province of Agra ; and the ceaseless effort to maintain, 
and even enhance the prestige of their Appellate Court, is 
only one of the indications of the spirit, which loves to 
preserve for the province of Oudh its own traditions and 
distinctive features. The prospect of having a Unh ersity 
of their own, separate from the University of Allahabad, 
has always appealed to the imagination of the Taliiqdars, in 
the same way as the idea of possessing a Court of Appeal, 
separate from the High Court at Allahabad. And it must 
be said in favour of these barons of Oudh, that, whatever 
their faults, they are not slow in opening their purse strings 
in the support of any public object regarding the utility of 
which they are convinced. If they fancy their own particular 
tune, they are also wdlling to pay the piper to play it to 
them. And it is a matter of intense satisfaction to 'all lovers 
of higher education, that, directly the ruier of the Province, 
with his remarkable sympathy and understanding, under- 
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took seriously to take active steps towards tbe creation of 
a University at Lucknow, the Taliiqdars and people of Oudh 
came forward to help quite generously, and, in less than a 
year’s time, subscribed nearly 30 lakhs for the fulfilment 
of their cherished dream. It will thus be seen that the 
Lucknow University is tbe outcome of a popular demand, 
and is not an official organization foisted upon the public, 
regardless of their wishes and feelings in the matter. 

Another factor, which has contributed largely to the 
natural and easy development of the University, was the 
existence in Lucknow of a number of educational institutions 
of the Collegiate type, which formed a solid foundation 
upon which the University edifice could, with safety, be 
constructed. Foremost of such institutions is the Canning 
College, which, indeed, is the nucleus of the University, and 
which has been the source of light and learning for the 
people of Oudh for over half a century. It is an eloquent 
testimony to the generosity of the Taliiqdars, and their 
sense of appreciation of the benefits of Western education, 
that, at such an early stage of its introduction in India, they 
endowed this College in perpetuity by a Sanad duly executed, 
with a charge of one half per cent on the revenue demands of 
their Estates 'Phis endowment has once more been put on 
a firm and legal basis by the Canning College Contribution 
Act of 1920. And as the Canning College, with all its 
endowments and property, has been transferred to the 
Lucknow University by the Canning College Act of 1922, 
this magnificent endowment is at the disposal of the Univer- 
sity. Rich and generous, as the endowment ivas, it would 
not have sufficed for the needs of the College, and all its 
expansions and developments, but for the steady and liberal 
aid it has ever received at the hands of the Government. 
Next to the Canning College stands the King George’s 
Medical College in supplying the new University with its 
building Inaterials. Although it is a much younger institu- 
tion, having been.- started only about a decade ago, its 
importance cannot be over-rated, as it has already taken 
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rank among the most efficient and iip-to-dafe educational 
institutions in the country, 'fhis College was a Government 
institution, and was, with its magniticeut Hospital, formally 
transferred to the University in March, 1921. The Isabella 
Thoburn Ladies’ College has been the foremost Women’s 
College in the United Provinces for the last thirty years, 
and it now forms the Women’s Department of the University. 
It is only fair to mention that, in the preparation of the 
ground for the rearing up of the University, no mean part 
was taken by the Lucknow Christian College, mamtamed, 
like the Isabella Thoburn College, by the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Eyangelical Church of New York. 

All these Colleges, however, were, before the creation 
of the University, isolated units without any community 
of interest, and without any common bond save that of 
affiliation to a distant University, which, indeed, had little 
bearing on the life, aims, and ideals of these institutions. 
Some of ,th.e_ older -Coiieges,J[ike_the Canning College {md 
the Is abell a Thpburji College, wer^in_ the beginning, affi- 
li ated to the University of Calcutta, situated at a distance of 
over 600 miles ; and the only relation, which subsisted between 
them and the University, consisted m the University pres- 
cribing the standards and courses of study for the various 
examinations, which were held under its auspices. With 
the establishment of the Allahabad University, and parti- 
cularly after the passing of the Indian Universities Act 
of 1904, this very shadowy and nebulous connection of the 
Colleges with the Unh'ersity deepened into a comparatively 
closer contact with the University of Allahabad, which 
assumed more of a federal character. Although the University 
did not undertake any direct teaching or exercise any 
influence upon College life, still, several of the members of 
the teaching staff of the Colleges were allowed places on the 
University bodies, and had a powerful voice in its delibera- 
tions and decisions. But not all the Colleges were so repre- 
sented, nor was the representation of a pirticular College a 
statutory obligation. With the establishment of the Lucknow 
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University, however, all the Colleges form vital portions 
of the organic life of the University, and all teachers, 
barring a few junior lecturers, are ex-officio members of 
the Academic Council of the University. 

The fact is, that the new University at Lucknow is 
constituted on a model entirely different to that of the older 
Indian Universities. Its principal characteristics are, that 
it undertakes, with the help and advice of its teachers, all 
the formal teaching in the University (the Colleges being 
units of residence in which informal teaching is given), and 
makes itself responsible for the residence, health, and discip- 
line of all its students In order to achieve the end in view, 
its constitution is fundamentally different, and is framed, 
more or less on the model of the modern Teaching Univer- 
sities in England. Its main feature is that there is almost 
a complete separation of the academic and executive functions 
of the University All academic matters are dealt with by 
the Academic Council, which consists wholly of teachers, 
while the administration of the University is carried on by 
the Executive Council. It is true that the latter body has to 
pass formally important decisions, even in academic matters 
in the shape of Ordinances; but these Ordinances are framed 
by the Academic Council, and the Executive CounciPs power 
of interference is reduced to a negligible minimum. Over 
both these bodies looms largo in the background, but with 
potentialities of a considerable manifestation of power, the 
Court of the University, which is a large body representing 
various interests, which should legitimately have a voice in 
determining the broad lines of policy of the University, and 
in exercising a kind of general supervision over its working. 

The Lucknow University has been in existence for about 
a year,' and the first year of its life has been spent princi- 
pally in creating and perfecting its machinery, as also in 
making a detailed survey of its field of activity, and in pre- 
paring it for the work that lies before it In order to 
create the necessary conditions for the assimilation by its 
students of such knowledge and culture as it might impart, 
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it adopted the recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission, of making the passing of the Intermediate, or a 
higher examination, a condition of admission into any of its 
Faculties ; and a start was made with the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Medicine, Law, and Commerce. It was, however, 
recognized, even in the nascent stage, that it is the men 
who make the University ; and it therefore began its career 
taking steps to draw together a number of teachers, 
who would, in their persons, represent learning and culture 
of a high order, and would thus be an inspiration to their 
students, not only in the process of intellectual growth, 
but in the far more important process of the building up of 
character, in other words, the growth of the soul. With this 
object in view, a number of appointments have been, and are 
being made, and it is hoped that, in the course of a few years, 
the University will have travelled an appreciable way 
towards the attainment of its chief object— the formation 
of a real centre of learning and culture. It has also been 
the constant endeavour of the authorities to keep steadily 
in view' the aim, that the culture which the University repre- 
sents should have a national bias, adumbrate all that has 
been and is best in Indan learning and traditions, and should 
make a natural appeal to Indian instincts and sentiments. 
In order to afford facilities for the realization of this object, 
a separate Department of Indian History was created from 
the very outset, and was put under the charge of a 
distinguished exponent of that department of knowledge. 
This does not imply any relaxation of effort in familiarizing 
students with European History, upon a sound knowledge of 
which must be based a study of the modern science of 
Politics, which constitutes a prominent department of work in 
the University. Similarly, although the latest theories and 
facts of Economics, derived from experience in the West, are 
taught, the Professor never fails to present the subject in 
an Eastern setting, and to bring out the features which would 
be in consonance with Indian conditions a|id theories of life. 
Again, while Western Philosophy is taught on orthodox 
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lines, an attempt is being made to bring into prominence tbe 
study of Indian Philosophy with all its wealth of inspiration 
and metaphysical research. And it is not only by means of 
formal instruction in the Universit}' that the student is made 
to understand and appreciate the Indian point of vieiv, but 
by supplementary lectures bearing on these subjects, which 
are open to the public, and by tutorial work in seminar classes. 

It must not, however, be supposed that because a 
certain amount of emphasis is laid on the cultural side of 
Indian civilization, the cultivation of Western Sciences is 
neglected or kept in the background The authorities of the 
University have a keen and vivid realization of the fact that, 
without such cultivation, the jirogress of India can only be 
lop-sided, and that it can never take its legitimate place in 
the scale of nations For some unknown reason the 
Science side has not, in the past, received in the Colleges at 
Lucknow the same attention as the Arts side ; but all that 
is changed now. Post-graduate and research work is now^ 
done ill Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology under 
teachers of some eminence; and it is hoped, that the results 
of the labours in the Laboratories will indirectly help the 
industrial development of the country in the same way as 
they have done in other countries, A scheme is already on 
foot, under which the (xovernment Technical School at 
Lucknow will be so raised in status, as to form the University 
Department of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, and 
to facilitate the creation of a Faculty of Engineering in the 
University. 

Although the forming and culture of the intellect occu- 
pies, and rightly occupies, a prominent place in the activi- 
ties of the University, the fact is not lost sight of, that it is 
the function of the University to create an atmosphere, in 
which may flourish not only the intellect, but, what is greater 
than intellect, the Soul. Soul culture is not something 
which can be achieved by a course of lectures, even if the 
choice of the righf kind of literature is a great help. It 
depends chiefly upon bringing to bear upon the plastic 
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material of the student’s mind influences, which will surely, 
if silentl} , mould it into a mirror, so that it may unerringly 
reflect the glory of the God within. Constant and close 
contact with men, in whom devotion to ideals and learning 
has lit the lamp of wisdom, so that its glow may guide and 
warm those who come near it, is the surest means of build- 
ing up that stability and nobility of character, which is 
essential for national as well as individual greatness. The 
University therefore seeks to resuscitate the old Indian 
ideals of education, of bringing the Gurub into intimate 
personal relation with the students, so that the former may 
have frequent opportunities of influencing, by diverse and 
subtle means, the i ner *self of the students, making them 
worthy of their past civilization and of the great mother- 
land. Every student is, therefore, on admission to the Uni- 
versity, assigned to a particular teacher, who is to him in 
loco parentis, and in a special way responsible for the well- 
being of the student throughout his career in the University 
And as the type of the University is residential, the 
occasions for the students meeting the teachers of the Uni- 
versity outside the class-room, and even the seminar classes, 
should be numerous. To facilitate this intercourse and to 
develop the social side, not only do the teachers take pai’t 
in the games, but they join the students in all their social 
activities, including the organizing of dramatic entertain- 
ments, which form not the least interesting and educative 
factor of University life. With the same object in view a 
University Union has been established, of which every 
student and every teacher of the University is a member, 
and which has been ]irovided by the University with a 
picturesque and special building. 

It will thus be seen that the University has sorted life 
with high purpose and noble resolve. The future is u]ion 
the lap of the Gods ; but every endeavour is being made to 
make it a real centre of sound learning, upliftihg culture 
and compelling moral vitality, so that itimay send out to the 
world men, whose minds have been so fortified by ramparts 
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of broad tolerance, balanced judgment, deep understanding, 
and constructive patriotism, that they may successfully 
withstand the batterings of the forces of ignorance and 
hatred, which drive humanity into the wilds of barbarism 
and anarchy. 
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COMPARATIVE POLITICS PROM EASTERN DATA- 


§1. The Ethnic and Regional Approach to Politics. 

The existing classifications of political institutions have 
seldom gone hej'ond the old classical hypothesis, though they 
deal with modern historical developments. They have looked 
chiefly to structural resemblances or differences for the 
purposes of induction. The biological ideas that have 
proved so successful in the sphere of sociological interpre- 
tation as w'ell as the comparative method, which has already 
established itself in studies like Ethnology and Jurisprud- 
ence, must now be applied to the investigation of types and 
forms of polity, in reference to their regional origins and 
their historical stages of development. Starting with the 
environmental and ethnic conditions, such an investigation 
would seek to unite the historical method in tracing the 
unfolding of different political ideals and organizations, 
with the method of Regional Politics conceived on the plan 
and pattern of a multilinear as opposed to a unilinear evo- 
lution. Again, the analysis of the various types must be 
more searching, more adequate. Forms of government 
should be classified not merely on the ground that the seat 
of authority is in one individual, or in a few, or in the 
many ; or that it is in one or more classes ; nor on the 
ground of a distinction between political and legal sovereignty, 
but they should also be examined in relation to such 
factors of Political Stratigraphy as (a) the combination 
or the separation of the principal functions of a 
State, such as the executive, the legislative, the Judicial; 
(6) the gradation in point of authority of sdeh func- 
tions and their organs ; or (c) the principle of the 
formation of political classes among whom these func- 
tions of the State are distributed. Under the last 

head, we may consider whether the |)olitical classes are 
based on leadership in war, ethnic differences, priority of 
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settlement or migration, possession of land or wealtli, 
famil}' status, specialized administrative or bureaucratic 
training or discipline in service, or as in some modern con- 
structions, on the representation of social or economic interests. 
Again, it is a point of fundamental importance whether, on 
the one hand, territorial classification or it may be a 
hierarchy of organically related and mutually interdepen- 
dent neighbourhood groups, is dominant in the polity; or 
whether, on the other hand, the representation of socio- 
economic functions or interests, such as in classes, guilds, 
soviets or workingmen’s councils, unions, and federations, is 
the distinctive feature. Political thinkers have hitherto 
neglected the full significance of such factors. Alike in 
their description and analysis of the data and in their 
survey of historical movements they have thus missed many 
a relevant form or mark essential to a scientific classifi- 
cation. 


§5. The method of interpretation. 

A natural classification of political types must take its 
stand on the relation between the different grades or classes 
in society and the specific functions or values which those 
classes represent in race origin and development. As the 
social stratification and the gradation of social values, which 
furnish the basis for political developments have thus an 
ethnic history behind them. Comparative Politics depends 
for its primary classification on the data furnished by 
Comparative Anthropology (including Ethnology) and Com- 
parative Sociology (including Jurisprudence, Law, Econo- 
mics, etc.) The political traditions in different races 
depend upon their social composition and constitution. 
There is; indeed, an intimate connection between the ethno- 
genic (and social) evolution of a community and the grada- 
tion in point of authority of the different organs of the 
body politic, in other words, the form and organization of 
government by which the community is ruled. The founda- 
tions of political development are accordingly furnished by 
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distinctiye factors relating to geography, race-psychology, 
social and political history, and their action and inter-action 
in producing the political values of the region. And, 
indeed, from a patient analysis of the mass of regional data 
we begin to perceive that it is possible as a matter of 
logical framework to naake a twofold division of regional 
politics in all their natural diversity and heterogeneity. 
The first division or order may be designated as the order 
of monistic states depending on the theory of a sovereign 
fiat which creates as well as ratifies; while the second order 
may be termed the order of pluralistic states of which the 
basic concept is that of a co-ordination of quasi-independent 
particulate iurisdietions But these are after all broad 
divisions and we must not forget the central and ultimate 
fact of social classes, functions, and values in adaptation to 
the geographical and ethnic environment which constitutes 
the life and soul, as it explains the origin and gTowth of the 
individual states that in all their abounding heterogeneity 
are comprehended within these natural orders. 

§5. The Law of Gorrespoadence, 

We thus reach the new concepts of Functional and 
Regional Politics. In conformity wutli the fundamental 
principles of multilinear evolution and regional variation, 
political systems are seen to vary with gradations of social 
values and the schemes of social stratification in different 
regions; each system develops its own noinis and categories, 
with each is correlated a proper type of ethnic, customary, 
legal, economic, and other institutions. We thus arrive at 
what we term the Tjaw of Correspondence.’' For example, 
there is a correspondence between a legal system in which 
customary usages as such are independent sources of law 
irrespectively of the sovereign’s command, and a political 
system in which local bodies originating directlj from the 
people exercise a co-ordinate or even a , quasi-independent 


"" Compare Tarde’s principle of Political Repetition. 



Jurisdiction with, the central state in certain spheres of civil 
rights or of local and functional administration. Certain 
theocratic and patriarchal states similarly are found asso- 
ciated in history with corresponding types of the family, as 
in China, and Japan, or the church as in Judaism and Islam. 
Again, the distribution of franchise among the components of 
the political system tends to reflect the differences of social 
status among the classes that enter into the social composi- 
tion. In the same way, where there is a threefold division 
of the economic organisation, with separation of the landed, 
the capitalistic and the labouring interests we often find a 
similar triple basis in the body politic in the form of the 
Tiers Etat or the bicameral legislature. The triple chord in 
such cases is alike political and economic On the other 
hand, an absence of social differentiation, as in Islam, is 
accompanied by the negation of all political inequalities 
based on birth or wealth or hereditary landed possession 
except so far as such differences are created by the fiat of 
the sovereign as the exponent and organ of the divine fiat. 
In another and a minor field, the ecclesiastical organisation 
of Papacy is known to have corresponded to the political 
constitution of Imperial Rome, even as at the other end of 
the scale the monarchic organisation ordained by the Buddha 
was modelled on the same democratic lines as the polity of 
the various Sakya or Koliya elaus or commuuities which saw 
its birth though the council of the Eighty and the appoint- 
ment of the chief disciples, and personal attendants of the 
Dharmaraj, modelled as it seems after the oligarchic and 
monarchical traditions of Magadha and Kosala, were en- 
grafted to it. This Law of Correspondence applies not only 
to the internal constitution of a state, enabling us to define 
types of polity and their evolution, but also holds good in 
the sphere of inter-state relations when by territorial expan- 
sion, conquest, colonisation or otherwise a state grows into 
an empire or a confederacy. Wars in history so far as they 
have a direct constitutional significance have often been the 
outcome of a clash and conflict in ideals of political com- 
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position. Many have been the wars of conformity in human 
history from the Athenian friendship with republican 
Oorcyra to the late world war in which one type of polity or 
constitution, internal as well as external, lias really sought to 
expand and attain to world supremacy at the expense of a 
rival form of polity. Whether the self-determination of 
petty independent states or their consolidation in a central 
authority as in the Teutonic demand for a Mittel Europa 
should rule the political destiny of the world is the sphinxes 
riddle which has been proposed to a distracted Europe. But 
this is only a modern phase of the age-long conflict between 
divergent socio-political aims and ideals which has been the 
key to the history of many an economic and territorial 
expansion. 

The Law of Correspondence in its application to differ- 
ent cultural regions thus points to a more adequate 
Philosojihy of Politics and a more comprehensive Science of 
History. 


§4. Applied Politics. 

We may now turn to the applications of this principle 
to the great problems of political reconstruction. The 
organisation of constituent associations and groups on dif- 
ferent principles in different types of polity furnishes the 
key to experimental constructions in this field. In view of 
the coming world-wide changes in political ideals, political 
regionalism will play an increasingly inip^irtant part in the 
state and inter-state constructions of the future. The con- 
temporary problems of political readjustment in which self- 
determination, race, or religious cohesion and historical 
convention are now in irreeonciliable strife, as well^ as the 
insistent problems of tropical reconstruction so characteristic 
of this century can only be solved by Applied Politics on a 
scientific, regional basis. ■* 

The descriptive part of the work undertaken here forms 
but a preliminary survey m which we have confined our- 
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selves to eastern forms of polit}'. TIio mctliodolog\ is the 
same as that of my ‘Principles of Comparative Economics.’ 
The thread of argument in my previous writings is here 
developed to fit in with a new order of social phenomena. 
Here in the east we trace the differences in the nature, 
functions and values of the state and tlie myriad communal 
groups to different principles of social stratification and 
group organisation. 

§5. The Different Principles of Social Sti atificaUon 
tn the West and the East. 

Both Chinese and Indian civilisations arc organised for 
peace, and the government or the military class play a small 
part in the social scheme. Both in China and India, the 
leading class is intellectual ; in China it is less priestly and 
more official than in India, The following are the main 
classes below the priest emperor recognised in the traditional 
Chinese social system : (1) the mandarins ivho correspond 

partly to the officials of the western world and partly to its 
teachers and clerics, (2) the peasants, (3) the artisans, 
(4) the merchants. The mandarins are drawn by a com- 
petitive examination from ail classes of the community. 
Each of these classes has its organs of social government 
virtually independent in its own jurisdiction, and the classics 
and sacred traditions encourage their voluntary co-operation 
for the peaceful routine of life Economically tbe Chinese 
land has always been cut up into small holdings divided 
among all the sons of the family. They arc chiefly freeholds, 
and cultivated intensively There are no great permanent 
estates as in the western world, thus there has not developed 
an exclusive aiistocracy of landed wealth. The age-long 
distinction between the nobility (the patricians) and the 
commonalty (the plebeians), which has received a picturesque 
enforcement in the science of heraldry, and which has been 
the basis of the pyramidal growths of protectors and sub- 
ordinates and sub-subordinates associated with the feudal 
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system in Western Euroi^e has not been here manifest. In 
Western Europe out of the breakdown of the Empire in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries has arisen feudalism, 
traces of which are still to be found in the social and political 
structure of every European community west of Russia. 
Men’s ideas turned rather to leaders than to groups of com- 
munities and the centres about which affairs crystallized 
were here barbaric chiefs, here a vigorous bishop or some 
surviving claimant to a Roman official position, here a long- 
recognised land-owner or man of ancient family, and here 
again some vigorous usurper of power.* Tn a breakdown in 
China — and both China and India had seen times of confu- 
sion and insecurity — we find people with social habits and 
communal traditions linking themselves not with the chief 
or the landlord or the military protector, but forming local 
vigilance groups which would combine and restore a police 
administration and a roughly democratic rule. In the com- 
munal democracies of East Asia natural associations and 
alliances of village communities, guilds, and brotherhoods 
grew into a system instead of the grouping for mutual pro- 
tection of men and estates, which has supplied the frame- 
work of the European polity. In social history the war- 
captive and the slave class play a smaller part in China and 
India than in any' more westerly record of these ages before 
the Christian era. A peaceful social life in the less militar- 
istic eastern Asiatic countries, continental in their size, has 
encouraged social solidarity and the co-operation of classes. 
The western world divided into relatii'ely smaller disjointed 
states and cultures by natural barriers has emphasised the 
antagonism of groups as the mode in politics, while the 
diversity of race and tradition in a more various and event- 
ful world has delayed and perhaps arrested for .ever any 
parallel organisation of the specially intellectual class which 
has directed eastern Asian society in lines of voluntary 
group co-operation. Thus the village gentry, gliilds, and 
associations began a sway over th(^ yellow civilisation 

* Wells* Outline of History, p. 133. 
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still undisturbed by the modern tendencies of centralised 
administration. 

§6‘. The Composition and Constitution of Indian 
Commiinalism. 

We may next turn to the social development of India, 
and here the first point that strikes us is the extraordinary 
fission and complication of the social body due to the diver- 
sity of races and stocks,— Negrito, Dravidian, Mongolian, 
Aryan, Scythian, Semitic, etc.,— -which admit of no complete 
assimilation by a central and organising culture. Classes 
are fixed and called castes. These form the very backbone 
of the body politic. Castes in the Hindu social scheme have 
their local organisations ramifying into branches and sub- 
branches which maintain their own police and punish crime, 
administer a common fund, and organise poor relief and 
protect the interests of the members or it may be the in- 
terests of a craft or trade. The organisation of the original 
Dravidian inhabitants was far less differentiated, but it was 
the Dravidians who were gradually comprehended within 
the Hindu fold and who greatly determined the structure of 
social government and agricultural organisation. The Aryans 
took the rule of the country they conquered over the Dravi- 
dians, already tilling the soil and settled under their own 
headman and Panchayat who derived their position from a 
clan constitution, in which the smaller septs or section (of 
‘village’ dimensions') had their petty chiefs as the larger 
groups had their greater chiefs and patriarchs-in-council. 
The Panchayat which was originally meant to control the 
annual redistribution of holdings and to administer cheap 
and speedy justice among the Dravidians thus became an 
important feature in the Hindu polity, and the migration of 
culture is nowhere more manifest than in the ubiquitousness 
of this institution and its procedure. The semi-Hinduised 
aborigines were assigned a place as castes and tribes in the 
‘ lower rungs of the Hindu social ladder and their Panchayats 
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to-day are most irrepressible Dravidian institutions. Beginn- 
ing with tbe original polity of the Dravidian folks we find in 
great strength and cohesion among many of the Indian 
tribes and castes an elaborate village Panchayat system with 
its usual complement of village officers based upon a federal 
union of villages under a sub-divisional headman and 
council. The old tribal Jurisdictions as well as the central 
government of the chief s-in-council, or local hereditary 
chiefs, or, again, a strong democratic organisation of circles 
of village councils, still survive; but the most vital of the 
Dravidian survivals are (1) the social control exercised by 
the standing assemblies of the castes, (2) the local Jurisdic- 
tions of the assemblies of groups of from five to hundred 
villages, (3) the communal apportionment of revenue burdens 
and of political duties of all kinds according to the measure 
of rights in the tribal subdivisions, i4) the agrarian distri- 
bution under the scattered field system and the equalisation 
of agricultural and grazing rights in the village community, 
and (5) lastly the organisation of watch and ward as well as 
the allotment of lands for village officials, artisans, and 
menials. These are still found in almost all parts of India, 
though with the greatest persistence and vitality in the 
south, which shows the largest Dravidian admixture But it 
is not merely the Dravidians who have given to India her 
characteristic social constitution. More important still are 
the contributions of the Aryan culture which organised 
Munda or Dravidian, Negrito, or Mongolian elements in a 
social system of which the categories and postulates were 
largely supplied by the Aryan tradition, characterised as it is 
by the greater emphasis on the individual in the various 
spheres and relations of social life. Accordingly, we find 
that village communities in the north often diverge from 
the southern or Dravidian models. They recognize the rights 
of individual households and families to shares in the village 
settlement independently of the community, thdugh the 
apportionment of common burdens is always a co-ordinate 
principle in the agrarian distribution. In the same way the 
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juristic rights of individual families are always protected in 
an Aryan community by being grounded in immemorial 
custom or acliara, v bich sets a limit to the decisions of the 
village councils In both these respects the Dravidian tradi- 
tion gave a dominant position to all unanimous counsels of the 
people. It was the community who created, maintained, and 
readjusted from time to time the agrarian distribution ; and 
it was the same body whose occasional decisions in moots and 
assemblies were the perpetual source of rights and usages. 
The Aryans accepted these data as social facts but worked 
them into their scheme of social organization by inventing 
suitable concepts and machinery,^ and this they did systema- 
tically in every field, economic and legal, jssthetic and 
religious, social as well as political. It was thus that the 
Aryans became the artificers of the moulds in which the 
Indian polity was cast. This polity has had an abiding place 
in the story of the Indian civilization. North and south, 
east, and west, everywhere the introduction of new^ settlers 
artisans, and menials has altered the social composition of 
the village hut its framework of autonomous internal polity 
thus created out of Aryan and non- Aryan fusions has not 
changed. 

Broadly speaking the Indian communal polity has 
expanded on three basic lines; one on the kinship, another 
on the occupation, and Ihe third on the neighbourhood basis. 
There are caste Panchayats extending their jurisdiction over 
a wide field, from a sub-caste to the whole brotherhood 
inhabiting a large number of villages and extending even 
over a whole province. There are oeeupational groups arising 
independently, or it may be out of kinship or neighbourhood 
relations or an admixture of both, which have similar extend- 
ing circles of authority. There are, again, territorial 
Panchayats, or folkmoots in which political, occupational, 
and ethnical elements are fused, and of which the jmisdic- 
tions also extend over villages and groups of villages. All 
these principles of kinship, occupation, and neighbourhood 
have intermingled, thus constituting a hierarchy of popular 
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juridical and administrative bodies with extending and often 
intersecting circles of authority. The same fusion of the 
elements of occupation and local association is seen in the 
constitution of city guilds and their expansion into unions 
and confederations. 

Unfortunately the expansion and development of the 
pluralistic polity in India and China has been checked, even 
as the development of the Indian village community, essen- 
tially an economic democracy, has been wapjped by legislation 
and administration based on the individualistic Eomano- 
Gothic concepts of social and legal polity. The formation 
of Federative Unions or Confederations of local and func- 
tional groups will represent’ the coming stage in the social 
and political history of the east. A type of communal- 
federal democracy thus rising layer upon layer on the 
bedrock of original and essential groups, local, communal, or 
functional, must necessarily be more suitable for China and 
India than the imported western institution of representative 
democracy based on party and territorial regimentation. It 
is only thus that communalism will be reoriented and expanded 
into a national state of a new type, which shall give due 
recognition to the complementary principles of state monism 
and state pluralism in its organization. And it is only thus 
that communalism shall be enabled to withstand the forces 
of centralization and exploitation of the mechanical State 
which has now threatened the peace and liberties of people in 
the west and the east alike. 


RADHA KAMAL MUKHERJBE. 



‘‘THE MECHANISTIC ASPECT OP GRAVITATION.’* 


Prom tbe time when men i)egan to wonder at the world 
and ponder over its mysteries, they have puzzled over the pro- 
blems of the Universe. In spite of man being nothing but 
a mote in an infinity of infinities, he has discovered number- 
less things. With his Coulomb’s balance he can weigh the 
Earth, and with the aid of his scientific laws determine the 
mass of the planets and the Moon, and predict eclipses. 
He has found that the solar system was formerly a nebula 
which by gravitation and cooling formed the sun and the 
planets. It was this mquiiing attitude which led Galileo, 
Kepler, and Hooke towards the conception of universal gravita- 
tion, and Newton formulated the compact law of gravita- 
tion. 

Ever since N ewton’s time physicists have been trying 
to find out how atoms and molecules are linked with 
one another. All space is considered to be filled with all- 
pervading ether, and it is through this ether that bodies 
influence one another. There is another school which com- 
pletely dismisses the idea of ether. There are Relativists 
who give a new meaning to the term mass and say that 
even light and heat energies have mass. 

The study of the nature of gravitation is beset with 
unusual difficulties, because gravitation is .always with us 
and around us. It is the one universal phenomenon, and 
we cannot escape from its influence. We cannot obtain 
any outside point of view. It is difficult to measure or 
even to detect attraction between two small bodies. But when 
the bodies are of planetary size, the aggregate attraction of 
their molecules is enormous. 

It is beyond all doubt that gravitation is a phenomenon 
pervading all ether. But how has its influence originated? 
How is it transmitted and maintained ? What is its mecha- 
nism ? Whatever the phenomena, all of them must 
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be explainable by the laws of meeliaulcs; because mechanics is 
the basis of every manifestation in the Universe. Why, 
even every phase of animal life is entirely worked by 
mechanism. 

Let us take the case of a falling body. Any one with 
a little knowledge of forces and their e.ffects will at once 
know that it gathers energy from some source, as shown by 
its acceleration ; that this energy may do external w'-ork and 
develop heat ; that the amount of energy gatheied is 
measured directly by the distance fallen through, irrespec- 
tive of the time or rate of falling When the distance 
fallen through is of interplanetary magnitude, and the 
attracting body large, the gathered energy is enormous, 
sufficient if converted into heat, to vapourise the most re- 
fractory falling body. Whence comes this energy acquired 
by a fallen body"? It w’^as not contained in the body before 
its fall, because during the fall, none of the physical or 
chemical attributes of the body, apart from its acquired 
motion, changes in the slightest degree. 

We are told that before the fall, the body was endowed 
with “ potential energy ” which is changed into “kinetic 
energy"” during the fall. But this is not enough; it does 
not explain the situation. For instance, imagine a pound 
weight of iron raised from the surface of the earth, to a 
point near the moon, in a line joining the centres of the two 
bodies, the point being so chosen that the opposing attrac- 
tions of the earth and the moon shall balance each other 
exactly. On the earth, the piece of iron had “ potential 
energy of position,” because it was capable of falling into a 
Xiit ; but in its new^ position near the moon, this potential 
energy is not only augmented, but it has disappeared 
entirely. The piece of iron left free to move remains 
stationary; and yet we should have expended more than 
twenty million foot pounds of energy in overcoming the 
attraction of the earth and lifting the weight to* its new 
position. This amount of energy wou^d be sufficient to 
impart to the piece a velocity more than ten times greater 
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than that of the swiftest cannon hall, or, if converted into 
heat, it would be many times more than sufficient to raise it to 
dazzling incandescence and then vapourise it! Now in lift- 
ing the piece, this large amount of energy has disappeared 
entirely. We cannot believe that the whole or any part of 
it has been annihilated ; it must in some form be resident 
somew-here. No one will contend that this energy is resi- 
dent in any form in the cold motionless x)ieee of iron. It 
must be believed that it was absorbed by and is now resident 
in the ether through which the body was raised. Conversely 
a falling body must acquire its energy from the ether 
through which it falls. This is tlje fundamental idea to which 
the reader’s attention is invited. Faraday saw it long ago, 
and others have appreciated it more clearl}^ since his time. 

This view implies that the ether is endowed with very 
great intrinsic energy in some form. Many men of science 
now hold that the ether is so endowed, and that the amount 
of this intrinsic energy is enormous Sir Oliver Lodge says 
“ All potential energy exists in the ether. ” Sir J. J. Thomson 
says, “All kinetic energy is kinetic energy of the ether.” The 
etheridl energy involved in gravitation should be kinetic 
rather than potential, the latter involving stress or strain. 
No other theory but the mechanical will account for the 
energy acquired by a falling body. 

Let us assume then that the ether is endowed with very 
great kinetic energy normally uniform in distribution. 
Kinetic energy implies motion in something possessed of 
inertia. Now inertia is a fundamental attribute of the 
ether. J. J. Thomson holds that all inertia is inertia of the 
ether. The ether is highly elastic also, which, with its 
inertia, enables it to possess kinetic energy in wave form as 
exemplified in radiation. By the term wave we mean pro- 
gressive motion, locally periodic ; doubtless the ether as a 
whole is stationary. Hence we may consider the kinetic 
energy of the ether as consisting in ether waves of some 
kind. These wavfs, vast in aggregate energy, eternal in 
persistence, without finite source or destination, are imagined 
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as being propagated in straight lines in all eonceiveable direc- 
tions. Any kind of waves capable of exerting motive action 
on the atoms or molecules of matter will fulfil the require- 
ments ; but we shall first consider the transverse electro- 
magnetic waves of radiation which are so well known. 

Of course these intrinsic ether waves, at present known 
to us as radiation, cannot be of any frequency, because then 
all bodies would become heated. But we can imagine them 
of such extremely low frequency that the molocules or atoms 
of matter cannot respond to them, cannot vibrate in unison 
with them. Hence no conversion of the ether’s energy 
directly into heat can take jplace in the ordinary way. We 
are familiar with the dissipation or degeneration of the 
higher forms of energy into lower degrees. As is well- 
known, it is only through this running down of natural 
energy that we are enabled to utilise some of it. Lord 
Kelvin called this function of energy “motivity,’^ and said 
that the motivity of the Universe tends to zero. We know 
that ordinary radiation waves in the ether persist indefinite- 
ly, and without change of frequency or direction, until 
they encounter matter, when they are absorbed and 
converted into heat, only to be radiated again usually in 
longer waves, to some colder body. This degradation con- 
tinues until we can no longer follow it. The ultimate des- 
tination of this wave energy is that vast reservoir of 
kinetic energy intrinsic to the ether. We may liken the 
waves of radiant energy, which we apprehend as light and 
heat, to wind-ripples on the surface of water, which con- 
tinually degenerate in wave frequency, until they are absorb- 
ed into and become a part of the mighty swell of the Ocean. 

I'hus we may regard the ether^s intrinsic energy as 
energy in its lowest form Kelvin "'s zero of “motivity.” 
But fortunately we get some of this energy back in avail- 
able form in several ways, as for instance, when a falling 
body is arrested and develops heat. When two*gigantic 
astronomical bodies collide under the influence of gravitation, 
as some times happens, we witness in far distant space the 
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of a nebtila. The ineonceivably vest amount of heat 
tk*vt‘Iu| H'd by the eollisiou, converts both bodies into iuminous 
vuiiour, which expands with incredible rapidity into the 
iielnihais doud. Tins heat energy must in course of time 
degenerate back into the etlier whence it came. W e may 
picture the stupendous result of the collision as only a local 
splash in the ether’s vast ocean of energy. 

We have thus considered that the ether possesses a 
vast amount of intrinsic kinetic energy in wave form of 
some kind, that the waves are propagated in straight lines in 
all directions, and that this energy is distributed uniformly 
throughout the Universe, except in so far as the distribution 
is disturbed by the presence of matter. Let us see how this 
gives us a clue to the mechanism of gravitation Imagine a 
spherical enclosure having uniformly luminous walls, every 
point on their surface radiating light in all internal direc- 
tions. Now consider a small opaque spherical particle hang- 
ing in the centre of such an enclosure. This particle will 
cast a shadow of itself, extending to the confines of the 
space, however large the latter may be. We may not per- 
ceive the shadow, but we know it is there. The body will 
soon acquire the temperature of its surroundings, and 
radiate as much energy as it receives; but we shall consider 
here only the high frequency light energy. We know that 
light waves exert pressure upon bodies ; but this being the 
same in all directions, there will be no tendency towards trans- 
latory motion on the part of the body. Again if we introduce 
another similar body at some distance from the first, it will 
also cast a shadow Each body will lie within the shadow 
of the other That is to say, each body will be partially 
shielded by the other from the ether waves coming from 
that dirjection Hence the light pressure will be less on that 
side of each body which faces towards the other, than on the 
side which is turned away; and thus they will be urged 
towards" each other by the excess of pressure on the side 
turned away. Th^ excess will vary with the inveise square 
of the distance between the centres of the two bodies. 



Of course, tlie ether waves concerned in gravitation 
cannot be like the light waves ; because the pressure due to 
the latter is superficial and does not reach molecules much 
below the surface. But if we substitute for these short 
waves of light, ■^’ery powerful wai'es of great length and 
slow frequency, our purpose will be served ; because they 
will pass freely through all bodies bathing the interior mole- 
cules as effectively as those on the surface. Thus each 
molecule or unit of a gravitating body will have its own 
shadow ; and the gravitative force acting on the body will 
vary direct^ as the sum of its units. The shadow 
implies that the atom has caused in its neighbourhood a 
diminution in the ether’s energy. This subtracted energy 
resides in the atom as kinetic energy. The collective atoms 
of matter are buffeted about in every direction by the ether 
waves in which they are entangled, like a suspended pre- 
cipitate in turbulent water. Evidently, the component of 
motion of each atom, lying in the direction of the attract- 
ing body, will be the greatest ; because the waves from that 
direction, being partially intercepted by the attracting body, 
are weakest; and the atom will be pushed in that direction 
by the superior waves behind it. If the atom is free to fall, 
it will continually gain more energy from the stronger waves 
behind, than it restores to the weaker waves in front. Thus 
gravitation becomes a push towards the attracting body, 
and not a pull, as we ordinarily take it to be ! 

We have seen that any kind of ether weaves capable of 
imparting motion to the atoms of matter will serve. They 
may be taken to be of the character of an electronic distur- 
bance in the ether, a view which tries to show that an elec- 
tron is a basic unit present everywhere in the Universe. To 
sum up, then, the whole of Nature can be mechanically inter- 
preted. Phenomena like the Brownian movement and radio- 
active transformations, cannot otherwise be explained. In 
thermodynamics, chemistry and the theory of eleefrons the 
mechanical interpretation is firmly intrenched. The total 
dismissal of ether from our field is to a certain extent 
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untenable, and the possibility of a complete explanation of 
Nature without it is doubtful. However we cannot venture 
to say that this is the last word on the matter. The rule of 
endeavour, wait, and see must apply. 

D. B. DEODHAR. 
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Economic Reconstruction. 


" Eumnn Will is Human Destiny — Lix^yd George, 


Europe is in tremors : she is walking straight to a chasm. 

The grim, titanic war of civilization against the forces 
of a brutal and despotic militarism has long come to an end. 
The great cataclysm — the greatest war in human history— is 
over and the inherited and accumulated wrongs of ages 
under which Humanity has groaned and travailed are now 
crying aloud for a remedy. Humanity’s need is Humanity’s 
claim and the world is waiting expectantly for the last 
four years to see how these age-long wrongs are going to be 
righted. 

The war has a lot to answer for and the relief for 
which every soul in the world is looking so anxiously is not 
yet in sight and is unduly long in coming. It was difficult 
to win the war. It seems, it has been more difficult to win 
peace. 

The object of the present paper is to attempt a brief 
review of the present economic situation of the world 
in order to understand correctly what is it that ails 
the world and the lines on which a lasting and effective 
remedy may be sought. The economic situation of the world 
has admittedly gone de route altogether. What is more, the 
difficulties of the situation are getting worse every day. 
ifnless the situation is quickly handled in a bold and states- 
manlike way, the economic condition of the world will get 
completely out of hand. The worst will happen and the 
world will go to pieces. These are strong words, 'but, if 
the conditions remain unaltered, events will justify the 
remarks. As Lord Morley once expressed it: ^“It is 
meddling wrongly with economic things which goes to the 
very life, to the very heart, to the ver;jf core of national 
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6sisteiiC6/^ Ecoitoiiiic laws will not bs clioatod and tbe 
economic situation of every country in tbe world bas shaped 
itself so awkwardly, as a result of the war, that it now 
threatens to engulf every other thing which Humanity holds 
dear and for which it would he prepared to pay any price. 
Prompt and permanent solution of the problems facing us is 
imminently necessary. It is fervently hoped that Statesman- 
ship— and, much more than Statesmanship, Goodwill— have 
not gone bankrupt yet and the world will very soon find real 
and lasting peace. The world is crying aloud for it. God 
grant that it may come soonJ In order to understand the 
position properly, we will, first of all, make a rapid survey of 
the present economic situation of the world. The chief 
features of that situation maybe considered and classified 
under the following broad heads 

(A) The Currency Situation. 

The war was essentially a war of finance and it was 
quite clearly recognized from the very outset that the longest 
purse would win the war. The cost to all the belligerents in 
all the theatres of the war came to about £40,000,000 a day. 
To carry on such a war for four and a half years meant 
finance on a colossal scale — a scale very much beyond the 
capacity of even the richest countries of the world. And yet 
the war had to be carried on. To every country it appeared as 
if two — and only two — courses were open — Victory or Death, 
There was absolutely no other alternative. In this supreme 
question of life and death, no sacrifice was too great, no 
method could be either too sacred or too low for adoption. 
Money must be found to carry on the war and if legitimate 
methods failed to bring enough money for the purpose, the 
Governments must stoop to any means to win the war. And 
thus was introduced the most reckless system of finance in 
all countries. The printing press was invoked for aid in the 
work of creating new money. An unlimited supply of paper 
money could be— and, as a matter of fact, was— quickly pro- 
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duced to finance tlie war. In addition to this, Governments 
created large credits with the banks to get more money. There 
was an abnormal expansion of artificial currency in all countries 
without any corresponding increase — in some cases, with a 
positive reduction — in their real wealth or money-work upon 
which its exchange value depends. Such an artificial and 
unlimited inflation of currency does nothing. Temporarily it 
may produce some relief to the limited few wlio gain by it 
but, ultimately, it adds nothing to the total and real pur- 
chasing power of the country “ so that its effect must be to 
reduce the purchasing power of each unit of the currency. 
It is in fact a form of debasing the currency. This 
debauchery of credit was no'thing but a forced loan raised 
by inconvertible paper money and of all kinds of forced 
loans this was the worst. All the belligerent countries were 
responsible for such inflation and in spite of the protests 
of Mr. Lloyd George who assured the House of Commons 
that England had not moved in the “ quicksands of inflation ” 
on which Europe was going to pieces, there is clear and 
ample evidence t that even England was guilty of such 
inflation, though, it must be said to her credit, she was the 
first in her attempts to rehabilitate her currency system. 

The result of all this gamble was quick and sure to 
come. It was impossible to maintain a pure currency system 
on such terms and all the currency systems were completely 
broken. There was a steady depreciation of all currencies 
and there was a general decline in the purchasing power 
of money. Such a continued depreciation was practically 
equivalent to repudiation pure and simple. The gold 
standards which maintained a sound economic interrelation 
between the different currency systems of the world had to 
be given up, one by one, and were substituted by a system 
of imdiluted paper money which had no relation whatever 
either to gold on the one hand or to the paper money of 
other countries on the other. The new p aper stajidards 

» Beport, International Financial Conference, Biussek, (19201, Vol I, p. 17. 

t Beport, Ounliffe Committee. 
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were completely independent of each other and each went 
its own way. Foreign exchanges experienced sensational 
shocks and the collapse of the German mark is one of the 
gravest tragedies in the economic life of Germany and the 
world. Legitimate trade and commerce could not possibly 
thrive under such sensational fluctuations of exchange and 
were replaced by pure speculation and gambling. Operators 
on the exchanges made large sums of money while legitimate 
trade was seriously hampered and reduced. The whole 
situation, as it is to-day, has been ably summarised in an official 
Report as follows : — 

« (1) All currencies have depreciated in terms of com- 
modities. 

(2) Most currencies have depreciated in terms of gold. 

(3) Gold itself has depreciated in terms of commodities. 

(4) In certain cases (e.g. Germany) there is a great dis- 
parity between the internal and external commodity values 
of the currency. 

(5) Everywhere currency and exchange disorder is 
hampering trade and retarding reconstruction. In some 
countries it is a prime factor amongst those which are 
causing a breakdown of the economic and social system.’' * 

Such then is the grave condition of the currency systems 
of the world. We will now proceed to the next feature of 
the world-situation. 

(B) Bestricted Production. 

Simultaneously with the abnormal increase in the 
currencies of the world, there has been an enormous decrease 
in the supply of commodities. And the reasons for it are clear 
enough. Europe is still an armed camp and though the 
Great War has ended, it has been replaced by a number of 
minor local wars in various parts of Europe and Asia. Asia 
Minor, "the Balkans, Russia, Asiatic Russia are all of them 

* “ after tlTi War published by the League of Hations, pp, viix— -ix. 
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theatres of War. A.11 this means, apart from increased mili- 
tary expenses and the waste of unproductive labour, an 
unsettled state of these countries, a state of insecurity in 
which no production can possibly thrive. The armies 
engaged in these little wars represent so many men with- 
drawn from actual productive work, who, if there had been 
no wars, would have been engaged in augmenting the material 
resources and heritage of mankind. Russia as a productive 
unit is long out of action. “Universal conscription is a 
conspicuous example of loss to industry.”^ “The waste of 
skilled labour is enormous.”! The best period of manhood 
is unproductivly spent in destroying human life (which 
means a second and a great loss to industry), creating smoke 
and living on the produce of other men’s labour. Labour 
and capital which are now more urgently required for the 
production of the vital necessities of life are still diverted 
in large measures for the production of the munitions of 
war. To add to all this, there is the general unrest in all 
countries— the legacy of a great war— which is retarding 
production. Capital and Labour have begun to fight each 
other in a way that augurs ill for both and for the rest of the 
world. Strikes and lockouts have become the order of the 
day, leading generally to riots and bloodshed. The defiant 
shouts of Jim Larkin are still ringing in our ears. Ben Tillet 
became a popular hero. Labour is king and it now feels its 
powers and uses them against the capitalistic organization of 
the world. The ordinary workman has become a power in the 
land. “ These people.” wrote Ben Tillet “ are so insignificant, 
yet they can stop all the work of the country. They can make 
a refuse heap o£ a navy, can make derelict the most up-to- 
date... factory, can stop the swift-speeding locomotive and can 
stay the wheels of civilization . . . More than a million of the 
principal workers of the country on strike ! What a world 
of meaning there is in such words!” It is an ominous pro- 
phecy. Who knows even this may not happen ? 

— ^ 

Pigou — ^The Political Economy of War, 

t Bastable— Public Pmanoe, p, 6b. 
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Besides these, there are several other causes of arrested 
production. The delay in the solution of the German 
Reparation question, the sensational breakdown in the mark 
and the krone and the other exchanges of the world, the 
continual threats of France to occupy some of the most pro- 
ductive parts of Germany, the general spread of Bolshevist 
doctrines throughout the world, the revolt of the proletariat 
against the Capitalist in every country of the world— these 
and other causes have combined to make about half the world 
produce less than it consumes.* • No wonder there is so much 
economic unrest in the world ! 

We next pass on to the third feature of the world— situa- 
tion which is only a consequence of the two factors we have 
mentioned above. 

((7) Enormous Rise in Prices. 

“ Money is what money does” — this is how Walker de- 
fined money. Thus money has a certain amount of work to 
do — and the chief money-work consists in facilitating the 
exchange of commodities and moving them from hand to 
hand. This exchange of commodities includes every kind 
and variety of trade — from the local trade of the small 
village to the international trades of the whole world. Thus 
the money-work depends chiefly on two things, viz., the total 
volume of commodities and the rapidity and the range 
of their circulation. Let us now see what was the 
result of the war. Before the war, there was a certain 
amount of total output of commodities in the world and 
there was a certain amount of money-supply to do the 
necessary money-work for them. A fair and normal equa- 
tion of exchange had been established and prices were more 
or less stable. 

Then followed the war measures. First of all, the 
'supply of currency was enormously increased as we have 

^ Repor^ International %nancial Conference, Brussels, 1920, p. oT 
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explained above. Even if the world’s output of commodities 
bad remained as before, i, e,, had not been reduced — even 
then, the result would have been a far greater supply of 
money in the world for the same amount of output than 
before. This, by itself, would certainly have led to a decline 
in the value of money and therefore to a rise in prices. But 
this was not all. After the inflation of currency, came the 
reduction in output mentioned above. Thus two powerful 
causes operated in the same way, and, before this double-barrel 
gun, prices began to soar. The process, though gradual, was 
quite logical. Thesupplyof currency was first increased far in 
excess of the money-work that was needed on the basis of the 
world’s output of commodities. Then the output was also 
enormously reduced. Thus the gap between the supply of money 
and the money-work (based on the total volume of production)' 
that it had to do became very wide and prices began to soar. 
The inflation of currency was by itself a very bad thing, but 
its evil effects might have been minimised if it had been follow- 
ed by a simultaneous increase in the volume of production. 
That was about the only way to provide the inflated currency 
with more work and to prevent it from doing any mis- 
chief. But the world was attacked by a strange myopia 
and, for the moment, it forgot that real wealth, and therefore, 
welfare, consisted not in more money but in a greater volume 
of production. The manufacture of unlimited credit and 
artificial currency led to an excessive rise in prices. No 
doubt, there were other reasons for the rise in prices, e, g., 
the reduction in the mercantile marine due to war-service 
and submarines leading to higher transport charges, 
restrictions on imports and other impediments imposed 
on free trade in all countries, reduced output of labour 
combined with a phenomenal rise in wages and increased labour 
costs. But all these reasons were of mmor importance 
in comparison with the two chief reasons, vis., the in- 
flation of currency and the reduction in output. A study 
of the figures below will reveal a remarkable corl-elation 
between the expansion of currency and th^ rise in prices 
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delation hetipeen inflation and prices.* 



Exact period 
of calculation. 
1919. 

Cmrency j 
of all kinds. j 
1913=100. 

Wholesale | 
prices. 
1913=100. 

Retail food 
prices 
1914=100. 

United States 

May 

173 

206 

181 

Japan 

May 

223 

214 


Switzerland 

June 

230 


250 

Denmark 

July 

240 


212 

United Kingdom 

August 

244 

257 

217 

Netherlands 

September 

270 

■ • 

203 

Sweden 

April 

275 

339 

336 

Norway 

May 

305 


271 

France 

June 

365 

330 

329 

Italy 

April 

440 

329 

281 


The correlation is too clear to require any further 
explanation. 


The result of this inflation of prices is quite clear 
throughout the world. It is a form of indirect and con- 
cealed taxation. There is actual starvation in the poorer 
families throughout the world. The middle classes— the 
backbone of every country — find if more and more difficult 
to make the two ends meet. The most heart-rending situa- 
tion prevails in Austria and Germany where recent travellerst 
find appalling destitution and unlimited misery. Children 
are going without milk. Old people are perishing from slow 
starvation. In Eussia and Austria, millions of Godh 
chOdreyi are in the grip of a devastating famine from which 
only death can relieve them. In Austria the situation is so 
critical that even respectable women and young girls have 
stoopedfto the most desperate and the most shocking means 

* Cixrre^ies after the War (League of Nations) p. 252, 
t Vtde r /rtmghtly Review, July 1922, p 27 
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in order to save their little children and themselves from the 
horrors of prolonged starvation.* Austria is dying and, like 
Eussia, has probably passed beyond the reach of aid. Germany 
is following the same way. Where will it all end? Europe is 
running on an inclined plane. She is walking straight to a' 
chasm while her politicians have just finished their table 
talks at the 15th International Conference since the 
Treaty of Versailles which was to have brought in the 
Millennium, If one thing is most certain at present, it 
is this, that unless the present situation is radically and 
iquickly altered, the future is all red. The proletariat through- 
out the world, unable to support the extremely high cost of 
living is preparing for a revolt that will shake the world. 
Europe is sitting on the edge of a precipice. The echoes of 
Bolshevism are now heard far and wide. Who can say 
how and where it will all end? 

(B) Increased Taxation. 

The war led to an abnormal increase in the expenditure 
of all countries. This was due to a variety of causes, viz. 

Firstly, it was due to the direct military and naval 
charges on account of the war which had to be carried on 
not in one localised area but practically throughout the 
whole world. 

Secondly, the war led to a very great increase in the 
functions of all Governments. Governments had to take 
charge of a wide variety of new national affairs so that 
these increased functions of Governments led to abnormal 
increase of expenditure. The State, in addition to its own 
normal duties of protecting life and property and maintain- 
ing peace had to do a lot of other things as well. If 
there was no employment, the State had to provideffor it. 
if there was an inadequate food supply or if it was not 
properly distributed, the State had to undertake control of 
food by commandering of stocks and by ration^g of 

^ Mrs. C. N. Williamson m the “ Sunday Ti|aes.’^ I 



consumers under strict rules of priorities. If prices were 
high, the State had to undertake control of prices. If 
adequate transport facilities were not forthcoming, the 
State had to provide for more wagons. If there was a short- 
age of house accommodation, the State had to provide for it. 
If the supply of vital things were not forthcoming, the 
State had to interfere and compel producers to make 
essential commodities in place of luxury and other non-vital 
articles. For purposes of war finance, the State had to 
control imports, exports, and even foreign investments of 
the countries. In addition to all this, the State had to pro- 
vide for a comprehensive scheme of social insurance which 
included a lot of things, e.g., Workmen’s Compensation, Old- 
age Pensions, ISTational and Health Insurance, Sickness 
and Invalidity Insurance, Labour Exchanges, Unemployment 
Insurance, etc. Ail these meant an unusual expansion of 
the orbit of the State and naturally it meant more expense. 

Thirdly, there was, during the war, a very great 
increase in the number of new offices and posts in all 
countries of the world. 

Fourthly, in all countries salaries of public servants 
were increased on a very liberal scale during and after the 
war. * 

Fifthly, there was a large leakage in the collection of 
revenue— England to-day has about £100,000,000 in uncollect- 
ed taxes. 

Sixthly, there was enormous waste in public expendi- 
ture.* A spirit of levity in finance led to an idea that 
■expenses need not matter in the work of winning the war. 
'"Hang the expense and get on with the war.’^ Equally 
unfortunate was Mr. Balfour’s remark that it was the 
business of the admirals and generals to, win victories and 
not to save expense— as if the same results could not he 
obtained at a much smaller cost in blood and treasure. 

* FieJ/Beports of the CoKunittee on National Expenditure (Geddes Committee)- First 
Eeport (Cmd 1581) Second Report (Cmd 1582) Third Report (Cmd. 168&). The Com- 
mitte© gfves actual illustAtions of enormous wastes. 
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Large amounts were spent without even the sanction of 
Parliament and extremely valuable national stores— -Viarships, 
aeroplanes^ military and naval supplies — ^were given away, 
without any return or sanction whatever.* 

Lastly t though the War came to an end, it was 
replaced by a number of small local wars in all parts of the 
W^orld and this led to a permanently increased military 
establishments. England at present has large commitments in 
Ireland, Egypt, India, Hong Kong, Silesia, Constantinople, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, the Balkans, and lastly— the Rhine. 
All these lead to increased military charges. Further, 
the great empires of Europe have been replaced by a number 
of little states. Eleven of th’em have no access to the sea and 
five of them have access only to the Black Sea. These sixteen 
states will always try to break out to the sea in any way 
they can.t For this object, each of them has an army — large 
or small — and the combined armies of these little states exceed 
in strength the total armies of the old empires. Thus 
Europe has buried one of her old optical illusions. Before 
the war it was said that only big empires made big armies 
but now it is found out that small empires make even 
bigger armies. 

These and other similar causes have combined to 
increase the public expenditure in all countries and have 
led to a crushing increase of taxation and public debts every- 
where. A few figures will illustrate it best. England’s 
budgets in 1911-12 and— a decade later— in 1921-22-four years 
after the War-reveal the following figures:— 

1911-12. 1921-22 J: 

Revenue ... £185,090,000 £1,216,000,000 

Expenditure ... £178,545,000 £1,136,000,000 

In 1918-19 (war year), the expenditure totalled japproxi- 
mately £3,000,000,000. 

* Third Eepoit of the Committee on Pnbhc Accounts (House of Commons), 
t Vide Speech of the Seoretary for War (Sir L. Worthington Evans) |n introducing 
the Army Estimates in the House of Commons, March 192‘A 
% House of CommonSs Paper 77 of 1022. 
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(E) financial Peficits. 


S!s a result of tlie facts mentioned above, practically 
every country is running on deficits. Three out of every 
four of the countries represented at the Brussels Conference 
and 11 out of 12 of the European countries ran on deficits * 
ia India our deficits were as follows 

1918-19.- 6 crores. 1919-20—24 crores. 

1920-21—26 crores. 1921-22—34 crores. 

Total 90 „ (in 4 years). 

“ The country which accepts the policy of budget deficits 
IS treading the slippery path which leads to general ruin : 
. 0 escape from that path no sacrifice is too, great. ”t 


(F) National Debts. 

. _ ^osely allied to the above is the huge growth of Nation- 

^ ebts in recent years. The total external debts of the 
uropean belligerents converted into dollars at par stand 
thus I i— ^ 

... $ 17,000,000,000 
1920 ... $ 155,000,000,000 

an the increase of public debt per head of the population 
since the beginning of the war has been as follows § : — 
United States ... £ 55 -lOs. 

United Kingdom ... £ 157-lOs. 

11% ... ... £ 73 

France ... ... £ 114 . 85 . 

(figures for Germany are not available). 

{G) Inter-Allied and Beparation Debts. 

or.P 5^1 "l^estion of Inter-allied and Reparation Debts is 
the most difficu lt problems of the world at the present 

*Eeport, lutsmatioaal Pmancial Oonferenoe, Brussels 192a! 
t page 13. 

J hid page 4. 

§e«nenoies after War CLeagua of Natious) p. 254 
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day. There are two parts of the question and they are 
closely bound up. They are as follows : — 

(1) In order to prosecute the war, France, Belgium, 
Italy, and other countries borrowed heavily— at first from 
England and later on from America. But America, to some 
extent, declined to lend money to the other Allies except on 
the security of England so that a large part of the British 
debt to America was incurred on behalf of France, Italy, 
and Belgium. The principal war debts owing to England 
in July 1921 stood thus 

France ... £ 557,000,000 

Russia ... £ 561,000,000 

Italy ...-<,£ 476,000,000 


Belgium 

Serbia 


£ 103,000,0007^11636 two countries 

£ 22:000;000i raSt.Sr"’ 


and the total war debts owing to England at the same time 


reached the enormous figure ot £ 1,806,000,000. 


On the other hand, the war debts owing to the United 


States at the same time were as follows : — 


(Figures m 
round numbers). 

Belgium ... ... $ 409,000,000 

France ... ... $ 3,634,000,000 

Great Britain ... $ 4,573,000,000 

Italy ... ... $ 1,809,000,000 

Poland ... ... $ 135,000,000 

Russia ... I 211,000,000 

Total of all such debts amounted to $ 11,000,000,000 
(2) The Allies had won the war and they imposed their 
own terms on Germany and her allies which included very 
large amounts by way of reparations and indemnities. The 
Treaty of Versailles was signed on June 28, 1919. By 
Article 232, Germany undertook to pay for damage done and 
by Article 233 the Reparation Commission was set up to 
assess the damages, to fix the amount of the Reparation Debt 
and to arrange for its discharge within 30 years from May 
1, 1921. Article 235 demanded £ 1,000,000,000, as \ preli- 
minary payment before May 1, 1921. * 
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B’rom 1919 to the present day, various conferences 
have been held on this q^iiestion— the last one, the London 
Conference, having just (August 1922) broken up without 
a settlement. 

The Reparation claimed is on account of the following 
items : — 

(1) Damage to civilian life and property in all the 
countries, especially in the war areas, by acts of enemy 
Covernment— including air raids, naval bombardments, sub- 
marines, mines, etc. 

(i) Compensation for improper treatment^of interned 
civilians. 

(3) Compensation for loot 'of food, raw materials, live- 
stock, machinery, timber, household property, etc. 

(4) Repayments of fines and requisitions levied on towns 
and municipalities. 

(5) Compensation for nationals deported or compelled 
to do forced labour. 

These are legitimate items of indemnity, but, in addition 
to these, there were some other charges of a questionable 
character which were also imposed on the enemies, e.g , : — 

(a) Expenses of Relief Commissions to provide food and 
clothing to civilian French population in war areas. 

(b) War expenses of the Allies arising out of pensions 
and separation allowances. Professor Keynes, whose two 
books on this question have produced the greatest sensation in 
the political world and have contributed very largely 
to the saner views on the part of England at the last London 
Conference, has argued that claims on this account cannot be 
justified on any moral or legal consideration w'hatever.* 

(c) Germany is also made liable to pay all costs of the* 
'Armies of occupation for 15 years after peace is signed. 
As Keynes points outt there is nothing in the Treaty to limit 
the size of the armies so that France could easily quarter 


* Keynes — Economic Consequences of the Peace, CK 5. 
t Ibid p. 1#. 
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ier wliole normal standing army in tlie occupied area and 
thus shift the charge for her miiitary budget on Germany. 

The total amount to be recoYered from Germany as 
indemnity has been variously estimated. Professor Keynes 
estimates it, on the basis of the Allies’ demands, at 
£8,000,000,000 while Mons. Klotz put it* at £15,000,000,000, 
S^hatever may be the total amount that may be found ulti- 
mately recoverable from Germany, the Allies started with a 
determination to make a remorseless levy on German wealth 
and capital to satisfy their utmost demands. “ Germany must 
pay the costs of the war up to the limit of her capacityt ” 
and Sir Eric Geddes in his speech at the Guildhall at Cam- 
bridge, surpassed everybody ’by his remarks:—- 

“ I will squeeze her until you can hear the pips squeak... 
I would strip Germany as she had stripped Belgium.” 

It is lucky that so far as England is concerned there has 
recently been a return to sanity on this question. There is 
a very welcome change of heart. But before we turn to it, 
we must explain another intermediate step. 

America has suddenly asked England for repayment 
of her loans amounting to £850,000,000. This compelled 
England to ask her allies to repay the loans due to her from 
them. Ko doubt, America is exercising her undoubted legal 
right but, as it is pointed out, “ it cannot be right that one 
partner in a common enterprise should recover all she had lent 
and that another while recovering nothing, should be required 
to repay all she had borrowed, especially when a large part of 
the British debt to America was incurred on behalf of 
France, Italy, and Belgium^” 

Thus the link is complete. America wants England to, 
repay. England therefore wants France to repay. France 
therefore insists on realising the last centime by way of 
reparations from Germany, while Germany with her entire 
economic system is threatened with ruin under the appalling 


^ Speech, French Chamber of Deputies, September 15, 1919. 1 
t Lloyd George— Newcastle, November 29, 1918. 1 

X Earl of Balfour’s Note to the Allies (Angugj 1922). ^ 
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burdens imposed upon her. Clernian marks have Just gone 
down to 9,000 to the pound sterling. 

France talks loudly of economic sanctions and guaran- 
tees against Germany. Keynes has beautifully explained the 
real position of France. She realises that the last war was 
really a trial of economic strength. The longest x^urse had 
won the war. France could win the war only with the aid 
of England and America. But this war is not the last war 
and more wars would soon be coming. Who knows that in 
the next war she will again have the help of England and 
America ? German population was increasing while that of 
France was going down. German trade and commerce, her 
industries and manufactures — all these will coml3ine to make 
Germany a powerful enemy again. Germany will wait 
until she is able to draw the sword again. France is 
determined that this future Revanche by Germany must be 
prevented. Hence the necessity of guarantees. This really 
explains the French attitude that the entire economic and 
industrial life of Germany must be crushed. By loss of 
territory, population, and economic resources Germany must 
be bled until she is rendered powerless to start again. Hence 
she must be compelled to pay an enormous amount by way of 
reparations and she must pay it in full — “ not one centime less’ 

But let us for one moment see hotv Germany can pay. 
She can only pay in one or more of the following ways : — 
(a) by services, 

(&) by gold, or 
(c) by goods. 

There is no other way except these. Let us consider each 
of these methods. 

(a) So far as services are concerned, it is of no avail to 
England and, as for France, there are two grave difficulties 
viz : — 

(1) Itwill only accentuate the Keen unemployment 
problem in her own country; and 


* M. Briaiid at the Cannes Conference, January 1922 * 
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(2) Bj forcing German labourers to work in France, 
we might be preparing the way for the re-introduction of a 
system akin to slave labour. There is also the danger of 
such labour taking up a militant attitude by strikes and 
other irritating methods. It will end in France requiring 
another army to make them work properly. 

(b) By gold — The total amount of gold in Germany is 
now about 1 ^ of the paper currency. To take even that 
away would mean a total collapse of the mark. It will only 
plunge Europe (and with it, of course, France) in total ruin. 

(c) By goods, i. e., by exports. But here more serious 
difficulties crop up e. g .: — 

(1) If Germany has to pay her whole debt by her 
surplus exports, she has not got enough surplus to export. 
This is quite natural in a country after four years of grim 
war during which it was subjected to the most rigorous 
economic blockade. Even if Germany made no imports and 
the Allies seized all her exports, it would not go far to meet 
the reparation debts. 

(2) But granting, for the sake of argument, that the German 
labourers can be compelled to produce in larger quantities so 
as to swnll the exports — the only and the inevitable result will 
be that it will enable Germany to produce at a cheaper cost the 
very goods which England and France now manufacture, and 
it will enable Germany to undersell England and Fiance 
not only in their home markets but in every other market of 
the world. Thus England and France may insist upon the pay- 
ment of the debts due to them under threats of occupation and 
blockade, but they will soon find that when Germany really begins 
to pay them, their owm vast export trades (including the 
invisible exports)— which in the case of England alone runs 
to £1,100,000,000 a year— will be threatened and imperilled. 
They will get their shares of the indemnity no doubt, but they 
will lose their vast export trades. Well may we ask then, who 
gains ? — the Allies or Germany ? Already the English 
miners have protested against the export of German ‘'repara- 
tion coal and when the Times suggested that U’epara- 
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tion might take the shape of eugineering coiistructiou in 
England by the Germans, the Engineering Trades immediately 
entered the most emphatic protests. The Paris Chamber of 
Commerce has also protested that the Wiesbaden agreement, 
though offering certain financial advantages, will increase 
the disabilities of the French industries, diminish French pro- 
duction, and offer a premium on German imports. Thus, the 
net result comes to this: Germany must pay and j-et she 
must not be allowed to pay in the only way she can. 

(3) Next there is the difficulty raised by Tariff policies. 
The third of President Wilson’s Fourteen points advocated 
the removal of all economic barriers and the establishment of 
an equality of trade conditions. The ideals of W ilsonism have 
long been dead. They only need a decent burial. In spite of all 
tall talk, almost every country is increasing her tariffs and the 
worst offender in this respect is America— the original home 
of the Fourteen points. The Senate there has just passed the 
new American Tariff Bill with some of the highest duties in 
the history of the United States on record. 

The Brussels International Conference recommended 
that commerce should as soon as possible be freed from 
control and impediments to international trade be removed.”* 
But what is the result ? The jieace treaty created a number 
of small states who have received as a legacy of the war 
extremely depreciated currencies. Each of them is main- 
taining a small army. Their fiscal system is upset. They have 
to spend heavily on food reliefs, armaments, wars, etc. With 
them an increase in tariffs is the easiest way to restore 
financial equilibrium. Even England has gone the same way, 
and the recently passed Safeguarding of Industries Act is 
nothing but an attempt to keep out German goods. 

Now, the two policies are plainly inconsistent and it 
seems the Allies do not know their own minds. They want 
Germany to pay. Germany can pay only in goods. Yet 
they will shut out German goods by high tariffs while if they 
allow German goods to come in freely, it will mean the loss 

J 

* Eeport, A’ussfels Int^national Fuiaixcial Conference, p. 19, 
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o£ their own homo and export trades. This then is the Allies’' 
dilemma— there is no escape from it. The two policies of 
maximum reparation and high tariffs are inconsistent and 
mutually destructive. Unless you have freedom of trade you 
cannot recover indemnities. If you have freedom of trade 
your own trade is threatened. The Allies are in a vicious 
circle. How will they get out of it? 

Lastly, comes the question of Germany’s capacity to pay. 
Can she really pay all that she is asked to? This is a ques- 
tion very difficult to answer but a consensus of opinions now 
agree that Germany is bankrupt and she cannot really pay 
so much. This explains the change of heart in England on 
this question. Keynes takds a moderate view and argues 
that Germany cannot pay all that is demanded of her. 
American opinions are also moving towards the same view* 
and it has been pointed out that even Great Britain— the 
richest country in the world— in the boom year of 1920 could 
pay only a third of the demands imposed on Germany. 
Germany has not got enough of exportable surplus. The- 
sequestration of German property abroad is a “ less gain to 
the Allies than a loss to Germany since the value of such 
property depends on a German organization of which it is only 
a part.” Besides it is very difficult to carry out and, once 
adopted, it will lead to financial chaos. Payment by means 
of reparation bonds is equally hopeless because they cannot 
be marketed in the foreign countries at any reasonable price. 
How then can Germany really pay so as not at the same time 
to injure the Allies? Who will give the answer? 

Possible Remedies. 

We have attempted, so far, to give a detail account of 
the chief features of the present world-situation. We will 
now proceed to indicate some of the remedies which may be 
applied in order to save the situation and to save the social 
and economic life of the whole world thereby. We have ‘already 

_____ __1 — 

^ ‘‘ Amorxea and tb.e Balance Sheet of Europe — ^Bass and^oulton (New xotk). 
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discussed the factors governing each item in detail. Our 
treatment of the remedies can therefore be very brief. 

(1) First and foremost, what the world needs to-day is 
Peace — real Peace — throughout the world. The small local 
wars must cease. The occasional rattling of the swords 
across the Rhine must cease. The war atmosphere and the 
war preparations are fatal to the economic recovery oE the 
world. Real peace will reduce military charges, restore 
financial equilibrium in all budgets, wipe away the deficits, 
reduce taxation, demobilise and set free a large number of 
industrial workers who will increase the total production of 
the world and thus help to lowe.r prices and bring relief to 
the millions of poor people in all parts of the world. The 
League of Nations, the Washington Conference and similar 
international understandings must step in and recover the 
world from the madness of modern militarism. 

(2) Curj-ency inflation must cease and cease at once. 
Without this all other efforts wiU be useless. Profiteering 
legislation or law-made prices cannot really control prices. 
The real solution lies in the stabilization of the currency. 
With inflated currency systems, all Governments are in a 
“vicious spiral.” Currency is inflated. Prices rise. To 
cope with it more artificial currency is created and thus the 
game goes on. The whole economic life of the world has 
been reduced to a gamble. 

Deflation is necessary hut it cannot he suddenly done. 
A sudden deflation wiU produce grave consequences. JBut 
some of the ways suggested by various writers to bring about 
the desired deflation may be briefly mentioned here:-— 

(a) Heavy taxation— which will yield to the State more 
than it reaUy needs. The State can then destroy the surplus. 
The monetary units will thus be reduced. But it will be 
very difficult to pass a high taxation budget with such avowed 
objects in any democratic assembly. In this connection we 
may nfte that the Indian Budget of 1922-23 provides for the 
cancellation of ntdes to the value of 33 crores of rupees. 
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(&) A very high Bank rate and other restrictions on the 
expansion of credit by Banks. But though it may bring down 
prices it will depress trade and industry. 

(c) Devaluation of the currency by making the paper 
money convertible into a smaller quantity of gold than before. 
It is a short-cut attempt to return to parity.* 

(d) Dr. Cannan suggests that the paper pounds and ten 
shillings— dumi^ed upon the country by “ profiteering of the 
Treasury ” should be burnt. The same suggestion is also 
made by Messrs. Bass and Moulton t who prefer “ des- 
truction in carload lots ” of these paper currencies whose 
depreciation is already a practical repudiation. 

(e) State economy so as’ to stop deficits in the budgets. 
The gap between revenue and expenditure must be closed and 
the states must cease to manufacture new money. 

(f) Increased production — so as to provide the inflated 
currency with increased money-work. 

{g) The earliest possible return to the gold standard. 
This will take a long time, but it is vitally necessary. It is 
useless to try to fix the ratio of the existing paper currencies 
to their normal gold value. 

(3) Restoration of financial equilibrium so as to stop 
living on debts and deficits. This can be done by the follow- 
ing methods:— 

(a) Economy — Economy is in itself a great income. 
Military expenditure ought to be reduced at once. Govem- 
ment must refuse to incur fresh expenditure on experimental 
palliatives to meet the present situation— which far from 
helping only add to the troubles. Ordinary expenditures, 
including debt service, must be met out of ordinary revenue. 
Public opinion must be educated and in order to do it — 

(&) ‘‘'Governments should abandon all uneconomical 
and artificial measures which conceal from the people the 
true economic situation” t e.p., the artificial cheapening of 


* For a detail treatment of this plan vide Pigou — The Political Economy of War* 

• Anieiica and the Balance Sheet of Europe (Hew Yoik) 

I Brussels Conterenoej p. 14 
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food, coal, etc., by selliug them below cost price, the provision 
of unemployment doles * which demoralise industry, the 
maintenance of railway fares and postal rates which do not 
cover cost of service, etc. 

(c) All wastes must be vigorously avoided and expen- 
diture without sanction must not be permitted. Full effect 
should be given to the recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committees. 

(d) Revenue ought to be increased b}' fresh taxation. 
In this connection a cajiital levy or a tax on the increase 
of war wealth may be considered. f 

(4) Back to Free Trade —This is very important as with- 
out it there is no chance of prices coming down. It would 
be a suicidal policy to keep the defeated enemies shut out 
from the world trade. Germany is really much greater than 
her geography and the world cannot afford to forget it. 

(5) Lastly, and this is the most imioortant thing — all 
inter-aUied debts should be cancelled and the Reparation 
Debts must be reconsidered- ‘■‘Unsettled questions have 
no pity for the repose of nations ” and it is the greatest of 
such questions facing the world to-day. Leave it open and 
we open the floodgates of international troubles which may 
eventually lead to another war more dreadful than the last 
one. Or it may lead to even worse results. German}^' — 
already bankrupt — ^may find the burden placed upon her, at 
the point of the bayonet, too much and not finding any chance 
of payment may become desperate. She is standing on the 
edge of a precipice. She may go down and take the world 
with her. She may join with Russia, turn Bolshevist, 
refuse to pay and repudiate her debts. The Genoa Confer- 
ence is Nature’s warning to the Allies. The Russian Memo- 
randum of the 11th May last, presented to the Allies at Genoa 
is full of electric shocks. France, which is now dead 
against the Russian Revolutionary Government, is herself 

^ [Unemployment doles are conditional on idleness. A much better substitute would be 
subsidies «n wages — ue. on real work B. M.] 

■f Ficil Pigou-— Politic^ Economy of War. 
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built on a Revolution and Europe still remembers tbe flames 
of revolution which France let loose on the world. The 
French Convention of the 22nd December 1792 proclaimed to. 
the world that “ the Sovereignty of people is not hound hy 
the treaties of tyrants/^ What if Germany and Austria 
join hands with Russia and re-ennunciate the same doctrine 
of popular sovereignty ? The one— and the only— alterna- 
tive then left to the Allies would be an armed occupation of 
the enemy countries for an indefinite period. Are the 
Allies able to do it f Are the Allies prepared to do it ? 
History has one answer to give. It will mean the end of 
Europe. It will not be the first instance of rei>udiation of 
]iational debts. The Allied’ Powers had shown the way. 
France was the first to do it in her Revolutionary regime 
and some of the American States did the same thing about 
the middle of the last century. As the Russian Memorandum 
presented to the Allies at Genoa forcibly pointed out: In 
accordance wnth the declaration of the French Convention of 
1792 (quoted above) “revolutionary F ranee not only tore up 
the political treaties of the former regime with foreign 
countries but also repudiated her national debt.”* The 
situation is too full of dangers. The future is all red. The 
proletariat in all countries are extremely restless and they 
seem to think as if the new Jerusalem would presently 
descend out of Heaven amidst the thunders of cannons and 
the music of the Marseillaise. At such a time as this, in a 
most critical period of human history, a historic gesture is 
necessary to avoid a historic catastrophe. Where can we look 
for it All the Powers in Europe are deeply committed. Is 
it too much to hope that Amercia will still lead ^ The can- 
cellation of the inter-allied debts is an attempt to redistribute 
the costs of war. It will increase the burden of those nations 
who lent most. “ It is a sort of capital levy, but very roughly 
assessed,” and as America and England lent most — it will 
practically mean that these two countries will have finapeed 


* Papers relating to International Economic Conference, Genoa, Apnl-May, 1982, Od. 
1667, pp. 42-3. ^ 
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the greater part of the war. The ease is not w ithoiit pre- 
cedents. England herself had cancelled nearly all her allied 
indebtedness after the Napoleonic Wars. It is now America 's 
turn to save civilization. The war was Americans war just 
as much as it was England’s war or Belgium’s war. She 
entered the war long after the sinking of the Lusitania to 
make the “ world safe for democracy ” and it is because of 
America that the victims of the Lusitania had ivon the war. 
The war-debts of Europe are “ America’s last hostage for a 
righteous peace.* It is up to America — and America alone, 
wonderfully rich and proverbially self reliant — to lift the 
world out of the vicious spiral. Russia has gone out of 
civilization. Germany is prosttate and we can almost hear 
the death agonies of Austria. Will the gramoiihone Govern- 
ments in America and Erance precipitate the world-crisis 
by insisting on their “ pound of flesh ”? Compromise is the 
law of life and the one question the world is asking 
to-day is— what will Erance and America do 1 They have 
a tremendous responsibility before God and Man. Will they 
send Russia, Germany, and Austria to their doom or will 
they help them to stand again, to start again, to turn the 
corner, and to find their long shadows shrink ? 

The Allies had won the war. But who will win the 
Peace % 
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ALYOSHA AND ZOSSIMA 


Introductory Note. — DostoyefCski, i3eriiaps the profoiin- 
dest European artist of the nineteenth century, is certainly 
the most representative of all Russian writers. More truly 
than Pushkin or G-ogol, or Turgenieff, more truly even than 
Tolstoi he is the faithful and profound interpreter of Russia 
and the Russians ; and to-day all vital schools of Russian 
literature, of whatever political or social tendency they may 
be, own him as the great master. Yet outside Russia he is 
comparatively little read. Perhaps he is too Russian or 
perhaps he is untranslatable. Both ^ olstoi and Turgenieff 
have been admirably translated into French, but neither in 
French nor English is there a translation of Dostoyeffski 
that is at once faithful to the original and good idiomatic 
prose. 

He walks awkwardly and uneasily even in the English 
dress given him by Constance Garnett, but her complete 
translation of the novels published by Messrs. Heinemann is 
in other respects so admirably conscientious and understand- 
ing that the student, who is unable to read the original 
Russian, may with confidence have recourse to it. One 
purpose of this essay in translation is to induce him to do so. 

There is no better introduction to Dostoyefeki than that 
passage in The Brothers Karamazoff in which the dying 
Saint, Father Zossima, tells the story of his life. To that 
story has been prefaced a passage selected and compressed 
from early chapters in the book, but the translation of the 
story itself is the most faithful and idiomatic version of which 
the translator is capable. 

I Alyosha. 

Perhaps some of my readers imagine that mj? young 
man was a weedy, hysterical, mentally un<|eveloped consump- 
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tive dreamer. On the contrary Alyosha was a well set up, 
red cheeked, clear eyed, radiantly healthy boy of nineteen. 
He was, moreover, a very attractive looking fellow^ tall and 
gracefully built, with dark brown hair, and with dark grey 
sparkling eyes set wide on a rather long oval shaped face 
of exceptional thoughtfulness and serenity. 

Perhaps I shall be told that red cheeks are not incompa- 
tible with fanaticism and mysticism. Nevertheless my opinion 
is that Alyosha was rather an out and out rationalist. Of 
course in the monastery he believed implicitly in miracles 
but then I do not believe that miracles ever disturb the faith 
of the rationalist. The true rationalist will never be con- 
verted by a miracle but, if he* once believe, he is bound by 
his very rationalism to admit the miraculous also 

Or perhaps I shall be told that Alyosha was dull, 
immature, uneducated and so forth. That he was uneducated 
in the sense that he had not completed his school course is 
true but it would be quite wrong to call him dull or stupid. 
I simply repeat what I have already said. Alyosha entered 
the monastery because this course of action alone appealed to 
his imagination as the ideal way by which his soul could 
pass at once from darkness to light, 

Alyosha possessed many oE the characteristics of the 
young men of the last generation —in especial the native 
honesty that demands, seeks, and believes in the truth, then 
that eager whole-hearted energy of service that must have 
some work to do at once, and that readiness to sacrifice 
everything, even life itself, to its accomplishment. Unhappily 
many of these young men fail to understand that the 
sacrifice of life is often the easiest of all sacrifices and the 
sacrifice of say five or six years of their impetuous youth 
to a tedious apprenticeship of study that they may have 
strength tenfold to serve the truth and to accomplish the 
work they have set before themselves — that sacrifice is in 
many cases utterly beyond their strength. 

Th^ monastic path was never their path but Alyosha 
chose it with all tlreir eager desire to accomplish something 
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immediately. No sooner liad serious reflection convinced 
him of God and immortality than he instantly determined 
to live for immortality and to accept no compromise. 
In the same way had he decided that there is no God and 
no immortality he would forthwith have become an atheist 
and a socialist. 

He simply could not have gone on living as before. It is 
written, “ Give all that thou hast to the poor and follow Me, 
if thou would ’st be perfect, ” therefore, argued Alyosha, “ I 
cannot give two roubles instead of all and only go to church 
instead of ‘following Him.’ ” 

Perhaps his mother had brought him in her arms to our 
services and he still cherished a memory of the monastery. 
Perhaps the slanting rays of the setting sun falling on the 
holy image to which his poor distracted mother had held him 
up still acted upon his imagination At any rate in his 
difficulty he came to us to find out whether here, perhaps, 
he could give “ all ” or again only “ two roubles ” and in the 
monastery he met Zossima the “ Staryets. ” 

It is necessary here to explain who and what are the 
“ Startsy of our monasteries. I only wish I were com- 
petent for the task, but I will endeavour to give a brief and 
superficial description. The authorities on the subject assert 
that comparatively recently, not a century ago there were no 
“ Startsy ” in our monasteries, although in the Orthodox 
East especially in Sinai and Athos, they have flourished for 
over a thousand years. These authorities, moreover, un- 
hesitatingly maintain that there must have been “ Startsy ” 
long ago in Eussia also, but that in the stress of the national 
calamities— the Tartar tyranny, the internal disorders, the 
severing after the fall of Constantinople of our relations 
with the East— they died out and were forgotten. 

The institution was revived among us towards the end 
of last century by Paissy Yyelitchkovsky one of the great 
ascetic saints and his disciples, but to this day it exists in a 
very few monasteries only and at times it has been subjected 
almost to persecution as an alien innovation* 
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When and liow it was introduced into our monastery I 
cannot say but we bad now had three successive Startsy ” 
of whom Zossima was the last. He was now nearing his 
end, worn out by old age and ill health, and there seemed to 
be no one to take his place. 

This matter of the succession w^as important because our 
monastery had not been famous for anything in particular 
until we had a “■ Starj^ets. ” We had neither relics of saints 
nor wonder-working ikons, neither glorious traditions nor 
historical exploits and services to the fatherland. It was our 
“ Startsy ” that had brought prosperity to our monastery and 
had spread its fame abroad throughout the land ; it was to see 
and hear our “ Startsy ” that the pilgrims flocked in crowds, 
for thousands of versts from all parts of Russia. 

What then is a “ Star jets ” ? A ‘‘ Staryets ” is one who 
takes your soul and your will into his soul and will. In choos- 
ing a “ Staryets ” you renounce your own will and resign it 
absolutely into his keeping. This awful discipline is under- 
taken voluntarily by the disciple in the hope of ultimate 
self-conquest and self-mastery, in order by a life of obedience 
to attain to that i)erfect freedom -which is freedom from the 
self, and to escape the lot of those who live their whole lives 
through without ever finding their true selves in themselves. 
The institution is founded not on theory but on the thousand 
years’ experience and practice of the Eastern Church. The 
disciple owes to his Staryets ” more than the customary 
obedience of the Russian monk. He must never cease to 
make confession to him, he can never loose the bond that 
binds them together. 

Here is a recent illustration. A monk of our o^vn time 
living on Mount Athos had grown to love his monastery as a 
sacred place and as a quiet haven of refuge. Suddenly his 
“ Staryets ” commanded him to go forth first to Jerusalem 
to worship in the Holy Places and from thence to the far 
North of Siberia, saying, ‘ ‘ There is the place for thee and 
not !|iere.” In sore grief and amazement the monk went 
to Constantinople and besought the supreme Patriarch of the 
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Church to release him from his obedience. The Patriareh 
replied that not only was he powerless but that there was 
not and could not be on earth a power that could release 
him from his obedience to a command once given by his 
“ Staryets,” except the power of that Staiyets,” who had 
laid the duty upon him. 

The authority of the “Startsy is thus unlimited and 
in certain eases incomprehensible and that is why in many 
monasteries they have met with such strong opposition, 

But the people loved them from the first. To our monastery 
for instance, the people flocked in crowds, the greatest in 
the land together with the humble, to confess their doubts, 
their sins, and their sufferings to the “ Staryets ” and to seek 
his counsel aud precept. The opponents of the “ Startsy ” have 
seized on this fact to add to other accusations the cry that 
the sacrament of confession is being arbitrarily and frivolously 
degraded. In the end) however, the institution has taken 
root and is slowly spreading among the Eussian monasteries 

Zossima was sixty-five. He came of a line of squires, 
in his early manhood he had been an officer and had 
seen service in the Caucasus. There was about him a certain 
spirituality that, doubtless, had impressed Alyosha and the 
old man in his turn loved the boy and allowed him to share 
his cell. 

Note however that Alyesha, although he lived in the 
monastery, was not under its discipline. He was at liberty 
to go wherever, and for as long as, he liked and if he did wear 
the monastic dress, it was of his own free will in order not to 
be different from the others. Of course he enjoyed wearing 
it too, if only because his youthful imagination had been 
deeply stirred by the power and fame of Zossima. 

It was widely held that the experience of the long years, 
during which multitudes had come thirsting for his advice 
and healing counsel and revealing their innermost sins and 
afflictions, had given to Zossima an insight into the 
human soul so keen, that he could tell at the first glance, 
why a man had come, what he needed, an^ even what was on 
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Ills conscience. He sometimes startled and almost terrified 
his visitors by his knowledge of their secrets before they had 
breathed a word. 

Alyosha noticed that many, almost all who went into 
the Staryets for the first time, went in apprehensive 
and uneasy and came out bright and happy. The most 
gloomy face came forth transfigured. Alyosha was parti- 
cularly impressed by the habitual gaiety' of the “ Staryets'^ 
and by the absence of all sternness in his reception of his 
visitors. As a matter of fact the monks used to say that 
the greater the sinner the more Zossima loved him. 

Up to the very end of his life some of the monks hated 
and envied Zossima. There were few such now and they 
refrained from open attack, although several extremely 
celebrated and important personages, as for example one 
very aged monk famed for his amazing feats of silence and 
fasting, were of their number. 

The great majority, however, were undoubtedly on his 
side and very many loved him sincerely and whole-heartedly. 
Some indeed, who were almost fanatically devoted to him, 
affirmed among themselves that he was a saint, of that 
there could be no further doubt They, therefore, expected 
that his approaching death would be instantly followed by 
miracles and that in the near future the monastery would 
have great glory from his relics. 

In the miraculous power of his “ Staryets ” Alyosha had 
unquestioning faith for he saw how many of the people, on 
whose children and relatives Zossima had laid his hands 
with prayei'j returned soon after, some the very next day, 
to fall in tears before him and thank him for healing their 
sick. Whether there had been a miraculous cure or simply 
an improvement in the natural course was not a question 
that Alyosha ever put to himself. He believed implicitly in 
the spiritual power of his master and gloried in his fame. 

His heart beat faster and his face lighted up especially 
when the “ Staryets ” went out from his cell to the expectant 
crowd of humble ;^ilgrims, who had flocked from all over 
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Russia to see bim and to obtain his blessing. They bowed down 
before him, wept, kissed his feet, kissed the ground on which 
he stood, and wailed, while the children and the “possessed” 
women w'ere held up or led to him The “ Staryets ” spoke 
to them, repeated a short prayer,, blessed them and sent them 
away. Of late ill health had so exhausted him that he was 
sometimes unable to leave his cell and the pilgrims waited 
in the monastery for several days till he came out. 

It did not astonish Alyosha that they so loved him, bow’ed 
down to him, and wept passionately on but seeing his face. 
He understood perfectly that for the humble soul of the 
Russian peasant, worn out by toil and grief, beaten do^vn 
by the everlasting injustice, by his own and the world-'s 
everlasting sin. it was the greatest need and consolation to 
find a holy thing or a holy man to fall down before and 
worship. “We sin, are false, and fall, yet somewhere on the 
earth there is some one holy and high, he has the truth, he 
knows the truth, therefore is the truth not dead upon the 
earthy and it will come one day to us too to reign throughout 
the world according to the promise.” 

That the people feel and even reason after this manner 
Alyosha knew and he understood. He had no more doubt 
than these weeping peasants and the sick women holding 
up their children to be blessed that father Zossima himself 
was this very saint in whose keeping was the truth of God. 

More strongly, perhaps, than any of the monks was 
Alyosha convinced that the death of the “ Staryets ” would 
bring extraordinary glory to the monastery and now the 
flame of ecstasy kindled by that thought was blazing 
within him. It did not disturb him at all that his “ Staryets ” 
stood alone, a solitary example. “ No matter, he is a saint, 
with him is the secret of salvation, that power which will 
establish truth on earth at last, when all will be holy and 
will love one another, when there will be neither rich nor poor, 
neither high nor low, when all will be as the very children 
of God, and the true kingdom of Christ will come ” That 
was Alyosha's dream. 5 
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II. Tlie Death of father 25ossima. 

Alyosha entered the cell of Father Zossima with au 
aching heart fearing to find his master fast sinking, jierhaps 
already unconscious, and he was astounded by what he saw. 
The “Staryets” was sitting up in his chair, looking worn 
and weak, indeed, but cheerful and glad, and he was talking 
with quiet serenity to a circle of visitors. As a matter of 
fact he had risen only half an hour before. His friends had 
assembled earlier and ^yaited for him to wake, for Father 
Poissy had confidently assured them that the master would 
rise from his couch to hold converse yet once more with his 
dear disciples, saying, “be himself gave this promise in the 
morning.” 

Father Poissy put implicit trust in this promise and in 
fact in every word of the dying “ Staryets.” He might have 
seen him unconscious or breathing his last yet, holding 
Father Zossima’s promise to arise and say farewell, he 
would not have believed perhaps in death itself but would 
have waited for the dead man to recover and fulfil his 
promise. 

In the morning before dropping of£ to sleep the 
“ Staryets ” had said to him, “ I shall not die before I have 
drunk deep of your beloved converse, before I have looked 
on your dear faces and poured forth my soul to you once 
again.” 

All who had assembled for this last conversation with 
the “ Staryets ” had been devoted to him for many years. 
They were four in number: Father Joseph, Father Poissy, 
and Father Michael a monk neither aged nor learned. He 
was of humble extraction but in spirit he was steadfast, in 
simple faith unfaltering and his austere exterior was but a 
cloak for a deep tenderness of which he seemed to be a little 
ashamed. The fourth, Father Anfim was a very old and 
.simple little monk of the poorest peasant class who was 
almost illiterate. Quiet and reserved, he rarely spoke to any 
one and among the humblest he was the most humble. He 



looked like a man who had been eternally bewildered by a 
great and awful revelation beyond the power of his mind to 
comprehend. 

Father Zossima deeply loved this frightened little man 
and always treated him with marked respect. Yet there 
was perhaps no one with whom he had exchanged fewer 
words, although they had spent many years wandering 
together through the length and breadth of Holy Russia. 
That was long long ere this, forty years ago, shortly after 
Father Zossima first became a monk, when in company with 
Father Anfim, he had Journeyed forth to collect offerings 
for the poor obscure monastery of Kostroma, of which he 
had become an inmate. 

Father Zossima and his guests were all in the bedroom 
of the cell, a room so tiny that there was scarcely room for 
the four to group themselves round the master on chairs 
brought from the other room. It was darkling and the room 
was lit up by the lamps and candles burning before the 
Ikons. 

Seeing the troubled figure of Alyosha in the doorway, 
the “Staryets ” hailed him with a glad smile and held out 
his hand. '' Here you are too, my quiet, dear boy, I knew 
you would come.” Alyosha drew near, bowed himself to the 
ground before his master and wept. His heart was too full, 
his spirit was over-wrought, he could not restrain his sob- 
bing. 

“Come now, don’t weep over me yet,” smiled the 
“■ Staryets ” laying his right hand on the boy's head. “ You 
see I sit and talk, perhaps I have yet twenty years to live. 
Have you been home and have you seen your brother?” 
Alyosha wondered at this confident and precise reference to 
one of his two brothers. Perhaps it was for his sake that he 
had been told to go home both yesterday and to-day but to 
which of them was it that the “ Staryets ” alluded. 

“I have seen one of my brothers,” answered Alyosha, 

“ I mean the elder of the two, the one to whom I made 
obeisance yesterday.” 



“Of that one,’" said Alyosha, “I caught only a passing 
glimpse yesterday and to-day 1 could not find him any- 
where.” 

“ Delay not to find him, go again to-morrow with all 
speed, leave everything only make ail haste. Perhaps you 
may yet forestall some terrible happening. I bowed down 
yesterday to the great suffering in store for him.” He said 
no more and seemed to be thinking. 

At these strange words, Father Joseph, who had witness- 
ed the deep obeisance to which the master referred, ex- 
changed glances with Father Paissy, but Alyosha was too 
agitated to contain himself 

“Holy Father and Master,” he began “your words are 
dark to me * ‘ * what is this suffering that awaits him!” 

“ Seek not to know. Yesterday I seemed to see something 
terrible, yesterday his face seemed to foretell his fate. 
There was one look of his that struck me with sudden horror 
at what that man is preparing for himself. 

Once or twice in my life I have seen such a look in a 
man’s face * • * the expression, it seemed to me, of his 
fate and alas ! that fate came to pass. I sent thee to him, 
Alyosha, for I thought that thy brotherly countenance 
would help him. But all is from the Lord and our fates are 
in His hands.” “Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die it abideth alone ; but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” Eemember that. 

“Know, Alyosha,” continued the “ Staryets ” with a 
quiet smile, “that often and often I have silently blessed 
thee for thy face. I think of thee thus. Thou wilt go forth 
from these walls and wilt abide in the world, in spirit still a 
monk. Thou wilt have many adversaries but even thy foes 
will love thee. Life has in store for thee many sorrows. 
Through them thou shalt be happy and wilt bless life and, 
what is greater wilt teach others to bless it. There, that is 
thy destiny."" 

“Holy Fathers and Masters,” he turned with a tender 
smile to his four, friends, “never to this day have I confessed 
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even to him, why this boy’s face is so dear to me. Now at 
last I will tell you. His face has been to me, as it were, a 
memory and a prophecy. In the dawn of my days, in early 
childhood I had an elder brother who died when he was 
only seventeen. In the course of life’s journey the convic- 
tion grew upon me that this my brother had been a sign 
ordained for my guidance from on high. For I believe, had 
he never been, had he never come into my life, that I should 
never have become a monk and never have entered on this 
precious path. He came to me first in my childhood and lo ! 
in the evening of my days he seems to have come to me 
again. Fathers and Masters it is wonderful that Alyosha, 
who bears so little outward resemblance to my brother, should 
seem to me so like him in spirit that I have often taken him 
literally for my brother mysteriously come back to me at the 
end of my wanderings. I marvel at this my strange 
dream.” 

“ I should like to tell you of that brother of mine for his 
presence has been the most precious and prophetic and mov- 
ing experience of my life. My soul is at rest and I live my 
whole life over again in contemplation. 


This last conversation of Father Zossima’s with the 
friends, who were with him when he died, has been preserved 
for Alyosha wrote it out from memory shortly after his 
master’s death. Whether, however, his is a faithful record 
of that conversation or whether Alyosha combined therewith 
former conversations he had had with the “ Staryets,” is a 
matter I cannot accurately decide In his account Father 
Zossima speaks without a break and tells his life to his 
friends in the form of a continuous story. But subsequent 
accounts make it clear that it was not quite like that and 
that, as a matter of fact, all who w^ere present took part in 
the conversation. The guests said little but they did talk 
and perhaps even gave their own experiences. Moreover 
Father Zossima could not have spoken without a break, for 
he was at times speechless and fighting for breath and he 
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even lay down on his bed to rest, although he did not fall 
asleep and his friends remained in their places. Once or 
twice, too, conversation was stilled while Father Paissy read 
from the Gospels. 

It is further noteworthy that no one thought that he 
would die that night. His deep sleep during the day seemed 
to have given him a new energy to sustain him in this 
lengthy conversation with his friends. But it proved a last 
effort, giving him incredible animation for a brief spell only, 

and his life was cut short suddenly of that 

later. Here I wish only to say that I have preferred not to 
set forth the general conversation in detail, but to confine 
myself to the account given in Alyosha’s manuscript. That 
will be shorter and less tedious, although of course, as I must 
repeat, Alyosha drew largely on previous conversations for 
his composite record. 

III. Notes on the life of the deceased “Staryets” Father 
Zossima, taken from his own words by Alexey 
Fyodorovitoh Karamazoff (Alyosha). 

(a) Father Zossima^ s Brother. 

Beloved Fathers and Masters, I was born in the far 
north in the town of V. My father was an aristocrat, but 
neither a man of mark nor great position. He died when I 
was only two years old, leaving my mother a small wooden 
house and money enough to keep herself and her children 
in comfort, and C do not remember him at all. There were 
two of us, Markel, who was about eight years my senior, and 
myself, Zinovy. Markel had a hasty and irritable temper 
but he was good hearted and never teased me. He was, 
moreover, extraordinarily taciturn, especially at home with 
mother and me and the servants. At school he did well in 
class but he never mixed with the other boys although, so 
mother used to say at least, he never quarrelled with them. 

When he was seventeen, just six months before he died, 
he became a frequent visitor at the house of a man, who 
kept very much to himself and who was said to be a political 
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exile from Moscow, banished to our town on account of bis 
heretical opinions. He was a great scholar and a distin- 
guished University philosopher. Markel, who somehow had 
gained the affection of this man, often spent whole evenings 
with him throughout the winter, until the exile, through 
the influence of powerful friends, managed to secure his 
recall to a Government appointment in Petrograd 

When Lent began, which was juat then, Markel spoke 
bitterly against its observance and refused to fast saying, 
“ That is all nonsense and there is no God.” My mother and 
the servants were horror-stricken and so was I, for, though I 
was only nine years old at the time, his words terrified me. 

We had four servants all serfs whom a landlord friend 
had bought for us. I can remember my mother selling one 
of the four, our lame old cook, Afimya, for sixty paper 
3-oubles and hiring a free woman in her place. 

Markel, though he was tall, was fragile and delicately 
built and he was also extraordinarily beautiful. Having 
inherited a weak chest he was always ailing and now in the 
sixth week of Lent he took a sudden turn for the worse. 
We supposed that it was only a cold, but the doctor had no 
sooner seen him, then he whispered to my mother that 
Markel had galloping consumption and would not survive 
the spring. 

My poor mother now used all her tact to induce him to 
fast and partake of the Holy Sacrament while he was still 
able to go about, but her efforts simply made him angry and 
blasphemous. It set him thinking, however, and it was not 
long before he guessed that he was dangerously ill and that 
the meaning of her eager desire for him to fast and com- 
municate was, that he should do so, while he had strength, 
jae had long known that there was something the matter 
with him and a year before this he had coolly remarked at 
table to mother and me “ I arn not long for this world, I 
may not last another year,” truly prophetic words! ■ 

Three days afterwards Passion Week began and on the 
Tuesday morning my brother started going to Church to 
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prepare Mmself for Holy Cominxinion. He rejoiced my 
mother’s heart by saving to her: “Mother, I am doing this 
simply to please and comfort you, but she mourned too, 
for this sudden change in him was a sign, to her that the end 
was near. Ere long he had to give up going to Church He 
was confined to bed and so had to confess and take the 
Sacrament at home. 

The days were now biught and fresh and fragrant (it 
was a late Easter) and Markel, though I could hear him 
coughing the whole night long, always put on his clothes 
when morning came and tried to sit up in an arm chair. 
And that is how I remember him, quiet and gentle and 
smiling, his body sick, his face radiating happiness. 

He had experienced a wonderful and sudden conversion 
and a new spirit had come to him altogether. Formerlj 
when our old nurse offered to light the lamp before the Ikon 
he refused to allow her and would even blow it out. 
How it was: “Light it, light it, you dear old soul, 1 
was a beast not to let you do so before. When you lig 
the lamp you are praying to God and when that makes 
me glad I am praying too. Therefore it is to one God 

that we pray. ■” , 

These were strange words for us to hear from him and 
mother, who before going in to him was always careful to 
dry her eyes and simulate cheerfulness, vras often driven in 
tears to her own room 

“ Don’t cry, mother darling, ” he would say: “ I have 

a long time to live yet, long to rejoice with you; life is good 
and full of joy.” 

“My poor darling, what joy can life hold for you, all the 
night tossing in a fever and racked w'ith coughing ? Do 
not grie-ve, mother,” he would answer, “life is Heaven and 

we are all in Heaven now if only we have faith to believe it. 
If we but wished it Heaven would come to-moi*row to dwell 
among men throughout the world.” We marvelled at his 
words and were moved to tears so strangely and positively 
did he speak. 
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To neighbours who came he would say : “ dear friends, 
what have I done that you should love me so, how can you 
and h ow comes it that I did not know and prize your love 
before And to the servants he was continually saying: 
“My dear ones, why do you serve me, am I worth it? If 
G-od in his mercy spare me, I will be your servant for all 
men ought to serve one another.” 

Mother listening would shake her head; “Darling, it 
is your illness makes you say such things.” 

“ Oh! mother my joy,” he would continue, “I know there 
must be masters and servants in this world, but even so I 
will be the servant of my servants also. Furthermore, 
mother the guilt of the whole world is upon each one of us 
and upon me most of all.” 

Here mother positively smiled, smiled through her tears: 

“ How comes it that the guilt of the whole world is upon your 
shoulders most of all. Robbers and murderers we know, but 
what sin have you managed to commit that you should call 
yourself the chief of sinners.” 

“ Mother, dear little heart of mine, ” he said, (he had 
begun to use these queer caressing names to her) my joy, 
each one is responsible to all men, for all men and for all sin. 
I cannot explain this to you but with every fibre of my being 
I feel that it is so and I cannot understand how we went on 
living as we used to, wrangling and blind.” 

Every morning he awoke more and more full of sym- 
pathy and joy, the very embodiment of love. When the 
doctor, an old German called Bisenschmidt, came he used to 
joke with him saying: “ Well doctor, are you going to give 
me another day,” and the doctor would answer: “Not 
one day, but many days, and months, and years, too. 
“What need of months and years, doctor,” Markel 
would retort, “ why count the days even, when in one day 
a man can experience all happiness. Oh friends, why do we 
goon fighting and squabbling and nursing our grievances; 
let us go out into the garden to walk and play there, to know 
and love and embrace each other and bless our life.” “ Your 
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son canaot live, ” said the doctor to my mother on being 
shown out, “ his brain is affected. ” 

Markers room looked out on the garden. Its shady old 
trees were just bursting into bud, the first birds of spring 
had arrived and were chirruping and singing to him in at 
the window. Looking at them in love and wonder, he suddenly 
began to ask them too to forgive him. 

“ Joyful birds of God, forgive me for I have sinned even 
against you. ” That was beyond our com|)rehension but he 
wept for joy saying : The glory of God was round about 
me, birds, trees, meadows, sky : I alone lived in shame ; I 
alone dishonoured it all, blind to the beauty and the glory. 

“ Your tender conscience takes far too much upon 
itself, ” our mother said mournfully. “ But mother, my 
gladness, I weep for joy and not for sorrow. I cannot 
explain why but I like to confess my sin to them, for I do 
not know how to love them enough. To be forgiven by all 
things for sin against all things is Heaven. Am not I now in 
Heaven?” 

Among much that I cannot now recall I remember 
especially this. I had gone to him one blight evening when 
the setting sun was lighting up the whole room and he was 
alone. Calling me to him he placed his hands on my 
shoulders, looked me tenderly and lovingly in the face for a 
minute without speaking and finally said : “ Run and play 
now, live for me too.” I ran off to play then but often and 
often since 1 have remembered with tears how he bade me 
live for him. And there were many other wonderful and 
beautiful sayings of his that we did not understand at the 
time. 

He died in the third week of Easter speechless but 
conscious and to the very end there was no visible change 
in him. He looked happy, his radiant eyes sought ours 
and with a smile he beckoned us. 

There was much talk even in the town about his death. 
I, though I was too young to experience excessive grief, was 
deeply moved and wept bitterly at his funeral. Mere child 
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as I was I retained an indelible impression of everything. 
Markel lived on within me ready to arise and speak, when 
the time, which did come, should come. 

(To he continued). 

H. S. WALKER. 
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CONFLICTING ID SALS IN INDIAN ECONOMIC LIFE. 


Just at the present moment India is passing through 
one of the most critical periods in her long and chequered 
history. Whether we look to the political, the economic, 
or the social and religious life of the nation, we shall 
come across divergent schools of thought each trying 
to influence the country in its own way. The result 
is that it is extremely difficult for the people to choose 
the right path of progress out of this confusion of 
opinions and conflict of ideals. There is no clearly defined 
line of progress before the country, there is no distinct goal ; 
the people are being simply driven along by present currents 
and prevailing winds; consequently the progress that we are 
making is extremely slow It is therefore urgently necessary 
for us to define our ideals quite clearly and then to realize 
those ideals through a well-conceived programme of work. 
It will not do for us any longer to move in a half-hazard fashion 
or follow a reckless, thoughtless course. Unless we set our 
house in order betimes and go forward with the greatest 
possible speed, we are sure to lose the opportunity of a life- 
time and remain far in the back-ground in the universal race 
of progress that has just been resumed after the great war. 
And again, unless we are very careful to choose the right 
ideals and take the right path, the cause of progress will 
suffer for ever, because these are times of lightning 
speed advance, and the cumulative consequences of our 
action will never be imdone. 

On the present occasion, however, we shall confine 
ourselves, as the heading of the article shows, to a considera- 
tion of the conflicting ideals of economic life that are at 
present in vogue in India. Before we take up the ideals 
themselves we shall enter into a short discussion of the 
foundations of economic life in general. As economic life 
is only a part of man’s social life, the goal we want to reach 
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and the path we want to follow must be entirely in con- 
formity with the sociological conditions and temperament of 
the country. Again, as the primary materials of our 
economic activities are furnished by nature, economics 
must also be moulded and conditioned by the external 
environment. Hence, social constitution and natural 
environment — these are the two main pillars upon which the 
economic organization of a country must be built, if 
that organization is to be a living, stable, and efficient 
one, well-adjusted to the geographical and human re- 
sources of the country, being vitalized by and vitalizing them 
in turn. It is almost a fatal blunder to imitate the economic 
institutions of other countries without the least discrimina- 
tion as to their suitability and adaptability to the environment 
and the genius of the people. List was undoubtedly right 
when he laid great stress on a National System of Political 
Economy, although his followers extended and applied his 
principles beyond tbe limits laid down by him. In India, 
in recent times, we have a staunch advocate of the regional 
basis of economics in Dr, Radha Kamal Mookerjee. The 
case for regional or national economics cannot be expressed 
with greater force than in his own words : “ Since it is for 
the satisfaction of regional needs and racial life-values that 
a particular environment has evolved its characteristic type 
of economic arrangement and institutions, it therefore must 
be recognized that economic reconstruction of any environ- 
ment can only be successful by expanding and unfolding its 
characteristic type, utilizing the accumulated force of 
tradition. It is on the bed-rock of a region’s characteristic 
social and economic arrangement that the super-structure of 
new economic forms is to be raised. Wherever there is 
forced interference and substitution, there will be deadlock 
and arrest of progress.” Hence in organizing and building 
up the economic life of a country, we should look to 
its past history and traditions, the social and religious 
ideas and ideals of the people, their vital and per- 
manent instincts and sympathies, no less than to the 
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natural resources like mines and sources of power, and 
natural conditions like climate and soil. Unfortunately in 
all schemes of economic reconstruction in India, while the 
natural basis of industry is sufficiently recognized and utilized, 
scarcely any heed is paid to the sociological basis of economic 
life in the country. As a matter of fact, ^vhile the possibi- 
lities of nature have been and are still being vigorously 
explored, sociological studies are yet in their infancy. 
These must now be undertaken on a comprehensive scale, if 
our man-power resources are not to be allowed any longer to 
run to waste owing merely to ignorance of the proper modes 
of handling and utilizing them. 

Having discussed the basic conditions of economic life, 
we shall now consider the merits of the different conflicting 
ideals that are at present struggling for the mastery of the 
fleld. In the first place, there is one school of thinkers who 
are simply dazzled by the glamour of material progress in 
the west, and who, therefore, would like to transplant bodily 
western economic institutions to this country. This is 
at present the dominant and the most powerful opinion 
in India. The Government officials, the great millionaires 
of Bombay and Calcutta, and the powerful and rich foreign 
houses are members or tacit suporters of this school. It 
also meets with passive approval and sometimes active 
co-operation from the educated people of this country. And 
last, though not the least, most of the statesmen and University 
professors support it by the great weight of their opinion 
and sympathy. The ideal that is sought to be attained is 
complete westernization or urbanisation of India. Set up a 
larger and yet larger number of huge factories all over the 
country, and then your economic advance will take place by 
leaps and bounds. Drain the villages o£ farmers and 
convert them into skilled and unskilled workers in the 
factories, and then there will be all-round happiness and 
prosperity. Coal and iron, machines and mechanics, 
millionaire capitalists and vast numbers of landless labourers— 
these and these alone will be able to convert the country 
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into a land of wealth and comfort. This is the path that 
has led the western countries to wealth and prosperity, and 
this is the path we must follow if we want to he their 
competitor. This feeling and attitude of mind has 
been further conhrmed and strengthened by the wonderful 
success that has been achieved by Japan in an incredibly 
short space of time by following the methods of the west. 
If an oriental country, similar in mental and moral equip- 
ment, may have imitated the west with such large rewards, 
what is there to prevent India from following the same path ? 
Thus the new precedent of progress in Japan is trotted out 
to confirm the old precedents in the west, and an appeal is 
once again made to the country to westernize or industrialize 
itself without loss of time. 

As has been already indicated, this is the dominant and 
most powerful school of thought in India. The appeal it 
makes and the argument it employs are almost irresistible. 
Naturally enough, the ideal of industrialism preached by it 
exercises a great influence upon the country. Consequently 
there has been some progress in concentrated production or 
manufactures in India. First and foremost among the 
large-scale, organized industries of India is undoubtedly the 
place of jute manufactures. The raw-material is virtually a 
monopoly of India, and the working up of the material into 
finished products does not require much skilled labour. 
Hence this manufacturing industry has made considerable 
progress. The first power mill in India to spin jute was set 
up in 1855 and the first weaving mill in 1859. Till 1875. the 
progress was slow but steady, but since then the record has 
been one of uninterrupted progress. From 1879-1919, the 
number of mills has increased from 21,000 to 76,000, the 
amount of capital from 271 lakhs to 1,447 lakhs, persons 
employed from 39,000 to 2,70,000, and looms from 5,500 to 
39,300, andspindles from 88,000to 8,24,000. It is really a record 
of remarkable progress in a period of just 40 years. This 
rate of progress was still further accelerated during the last 
war; from 1913-14 to 1918-19, the export of raw-material 
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dropped from 52 7 per cent. o£ the total to 19*5 per cent, while 
that of manufactured articles advanced from 47-3 per cent, to 
80‘5 per cent. 

Coming to cotton, we find that the first cotton mill was 
started in Bombay in 1851. The number of mills increased 
rather slowly at first, but after the boom of the sixties there 
has been steady and fairly continuous progress. The cloth 
trade Avith Africa and Arabia, and the yarn trade with China 
had become important by 1832. But the closing years of the 
nineteenth century saw the beginning of an era of remarkable 
industrial expansion in Japan, who at present not only 
supplies her own needs, but has nearly ousted India from 
the Chinese market, and further has during and since the 
war, begun to pour into Indian markets large quantities 
of cotton manufactures along with other commodities. On 
the other hand, it is probable that there has been some 
expansion of markets for Indian cotton goods in Mesopotamia 
and East Africa. On the whole, however, the cotton industry 
of India has made steady progress during the last 40 years. 
From 1879 to 1919, the number of mills increased from 58 
to 264, persons employed from 40,000 to 2,90,000, looms from 
13,307 to 1,16,000, and spindles from 14,70,830 to 65,90,618, 
while the amount of capital employed has advanced from 
5’62 crores to over 28 crores. 

Passing on to a review of the progress made by the 
woollen mills, we find that during a period of 15 years from 
1904 to 1918, the number of mills has increased from 6 to 7 
only, the amount of authorized capital from 46 lakhs to 
276 lakhs, the number of persons employed from 3,468 to 
8,442, of looms from 737 to 1,844, and the quantity produced 
from 2,765,000 lb. to 10,540,0001b. 

These three textile industries practically complete the 
list of important factory productions in India. There are 
some other articles produced in factories, such as sugar, paper, 
matches, etc., but these are compara tively unimportant. As 
regards the mining industry, which is one of the pre-requi- 
sites of the factory system of production, the production of 
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coal has made eonsidej’ahle progress. From 1891 to 1918, 
the amount of coal raised increased from 2,768,00u tons 
to 20,722;493 tons, out of which 20,702,373 tons were retained 
for internal consumption, the corresponding figure of con- 
sumption in Japan being 26,172,677 tons. The number of 
persons increased from 82,002 in 1904 to 1,76,498 in 1918. 
The value of coal raised in India in 1890 was Es. 58,79,905 
while in 1918 it was Es. 2,46,77,940. The other important 
pre-requisite of the factory system of production is iron. 
But the production of this basic material is as yet altogether 
far from adequate to the needs of the country. The total 
quantity of iron-ore raised in 1918 was only 492,484 tons, 
while the value was onlyjust over 7 lakhs of rupees. Contrast 
these figures with those of imports. The total quantity of 
iron and steel imported in 1919-20 was 426,900 tons, a figure 
much below that of the pre-war year, 1913, (1,018,200 tons). 
The value of iron and steel imported into India in 1919-20 
was 1,633 lakhs, while railway plant and rolling stock 
amounted to 459 lakhs, and machinery 958 lakhs. Thus the 
total value of the import of iron and steel and their products 
amounted to 3,050 lakhs — more than 4 times the total value 
of iron-ore raised in India. Further, in contrasting the 
figures of imports with those of internal product! on, it should 
be borne in mind that owing to abnormal conditions during 
and after the war, India has been partially starved of iron 
and steel goods. These figures are enough to reveal the de- 
plorable deficiency of India in iron and steel as well as iron 
and steel goods. 

Thus we have seen that of factory or concentrated pro- 
duction jute has made satisfactory progress. Cotton, which 
occupies the second place, has been moving on steadily, but 
its progress has not been at anything like the rate achieved 
by its competitors, especially tTapan. The comparative 
position of the cotton industry will be realized when we 
learn that in 1918, while 7,209,873 cwts. of raw cotton were 
absorbed by Indian mills, the figure for export was 7,308,105 
cwts. out of which Japan alone was responsible fqr 5,188,570 
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ewts. Again, the same lack of proportionate progress 
is shown by the imports of cotton manufactures. In 
1913-14, the pre-war year, the value amounted to 66*30 erores, 
which dropped during the war to some 60 erores, at which 
point it remained till 1920-21, when it suddenly leapt for- 
ward lo 102 erores. Once again, looking at the figures of im- 
ports of cotton goods from Japan we find that in the opening 
decade of the present century, there was practically no import. 
In 1913-14, the figure was £903,000) in 1917-18, £11,294,000, in 
1920-21, £14,975,000. Hence, whatever the line of enquiry, 
the conclusion is irresistible that our cotton industry has not 
kept pace with competing industries in foreign countries, 
nor has it expanded in proportion to the expanding demand 
of the country. And there was this lack of progress, 
in spite of the natural protection afforded by the war. 

We have further seen that of coal and iron, two of the 
most important factors of concentrated production, while 
the production of coal has reached an approximately suffi- 
cient amount, that of iron is practically still in its infancy. 
Thus, on an analysis of the progress that has been made in 
India in the matter of concentrated production or indus- 
trialization, we find that the results have been up to now far 
from satisfactory. It took England only 76 years (1750- 
1825) to become the most efficient and successful industrial 
country in the world. On the other hand, the measure of 
success achieved in India during a period of 60 years 
(1860-1920) cannot stand any comparison with that of Japan 
not to speak of England, Germany, and other western 
countries. 

Our review of the progress of industrialism in India 
shows clearly, therefore, that we have not had even a fairly 
reasonable amount of success in concentrated production. 
Let us now try to find out the causes of this absence of 
industrial progress in this country. As Russell Smith 
observes, “the manufacturing industries result from a combi- 
nation of conditions largely geographic in their origin and 
covered by the terms raw material, power, labour, markets, 
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aud capital.” Of tliese factors, capital is tlioroughly mobile 
and goes wherever some advantage in one or more of 
the other factors offers a prospect of high return. 
Although capital is still somewhat shy in this country, the 
protection and security offered by the British Indian Govern- 
ment is enough to attract capital from other sources, spe- 
cially from England, that old moaeylenler of the world. 
Further, lack of sufficient indigenous capital in this country 
is more apparent than real. This is due mainly to the 
absence of sufficient banking facilities in India, which are 
the only means of collecting and organizing the capital of a 
country and making it ten-fold and a hundred-fold more 
efficient than in an unorganized state. There are at present 
ouly four industrial banks in India. The number of general 
b mking institutions is also small. This is one of the most 
important causes of our lack of progress in industrial ex- 
pansion. The main obstacle in the way of establishing 
banking institutions in India is the absence of a sufficient 
number of trained bankers who can successfully and safely 
conduct banking business. The disastrous banking failures 
in the Punjab before the war have been traced chiefly to the 
ignorance on the part of managers even of the most ele- 
mentary principles of theoretical and practical banking. 
In order to make up for this deficiency, it has been arranged 
by the Government of India that the recently created 
Imperial Bank should open at least 100 new branches within 
a period of five years. Further, there is an understanding 
that most of these branch banks should be manned by Indian 
youths who are to be trained as apprentices under expert 
bankers. It is hoped that these trained young bankers 
will in future play an important part in the development of 
banking in this country. 

Next, there is the question of raw materials. India 
comprises a vast area yfith a variety of economic zones, and 
hence most of the raw materials of industry are produced in 
the country itself. Look at the figures of exports from 
, India. In 1919-20, the total e|:ports amounted to 30,903 lakhs 
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of rupees, of wMcIi 15,086 laldis or more tlian 51 % consisted 
of raw materials. Again, almost every country in the world 
is an importer of some kind or other of raw material from 
India. This shows conclusively that nearly every kind of 
raw material required is found within the borders of the 
country itself. 

The question of markets is only one of comparative 
efficiency and sound trade organization. If we can pro- 
duce goods comparatively cheaply, it will then be practically 
a matter of building up trade connections to push our 
wares in foreign markets. And further, the country itself 
with its 300 million souls offers a market which is capable of 
almost unlimited expansion. 

But the most important of all factors of manufac- 
turing industry in a country is undoubtedly the supply of 
labour. The factory system of production, with its equip- 
ment of expensive, elaborate, and complex machinery, 
requires that there must be an abundant supply of efficient 
labour population settled in the neighbourhood of the factory. 
It is here that the defects and many-sided evils of modern 
industrialism are generally to be found. A vast army 
of landless and homeless proletariate has to be eoncen* 
'trated near the factory area. Ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill- 
housed, these labourers degenerate rapidly into a mass of 
mere muscular force, without any family ties or moral 
stamina or culture. Toiling from morning to evening in the 
dusty and smoky atmosphere of the factory, and tired 
with the monotonous routine of mechanical work, they 
retire from their toil only to drown their misery and 
hopelessness in strong wine and unrestrained indulgence 
in other intemperate habits of life. Far removed from 
the wholesome influences and restraints of social life, 
which are specially effective in the ease of illiterate people, 
' they resort to every form of pleasure or vice without 
the least scruple or hesitation. These evils are still 
further accentuated owing to the total indifference on the 
part of capitalists to the welfare of the factory hands. 
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Crowded togetlier, as they are, males, females, and boys, 
all into dark, narrow, and ill-ventilated rooms, it is not 
unnatural that tliey easily fall into habits of immorality 
and vice. When three or four families occupy a single 
room, or single adult lodgers live in rooms occupied by 
one or tw o families or again a chance collection of males 
and females are huddled together in the same room, we 
cannot look for the least degree of moral sanity or sexual 
purity. This deplorable condition is due in no small measure 
to the disparity between the sexes that is prevalent in the 
factory areas In 1918, the total strength of adult labourers 
employed in all the factories was 10,58,962, out of which 
8,97,617 was the number of males, while the adult females 
numbered only 1,61,345 — a proportion of 11 to 2. There is 
small wonder, therefore, that our factory population descends 
rapidly the downward course to immorality and vice. 
And these natural temptations to vice become all the greater 
and the power of resistance weaker, when the laburers 
have only two alternatives between which to spend 
their time — continuous drudgery on the one hand, and 
indulgence in the worst forms of debauchery on the other. 
Thoioughly illiterate and without receiving the least degree 
of intellectual training, they are utterly incapable of 
making those wise and liberal uses of leisure which are 
the highest aims of civilization, and which alone make man 
noble and virtuous and make life worth living. Again, 
the labourer's illiteracy is not only responsible for the 
degradation of his life, but is also a contributory cause 
of his inefficiency as a productive factor. 

Turning to the supply of skilled labour, of foremen and 
mechanics, of engineers and captains of industry, we find 
that there is the same insufficieny as well as the same ineffi- 
ciency as in the case of ordinary workers. This is no doubt 
partly due to the traditional aversion of the intellectual 
classes from mechanical toil or business. But time is rapidly 
working a change in the attitude of the people. There is at 
present great eagerness visible among the intellectual classes 
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for getting tlieir living hj commercial and industrial pursuits. 
But this enthusiasm is at present rather ineffective o^^iDg to 
the very meagre opportunities of business training that are 
to be found in this country. The number of institutions to 
impart instruction on these lines is quite inadequate to meet 
the demand that exists for them. Again, the opportunities 
for practical training are also very few, as the most important 
classes of business and industry are either owned or 
managed by Europeans who are naturally reluctant to take 
in Indian youths as apprentices in their firms. Herein 
lies the explanation of the fact that most of the in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns of this country are in 
foreign hands. This is also the explanation of many failures 
in Indian managed business that we have experienced in 
recent times. It is therefore quite natural that a country, 
where ordinary workers are in such a deplorably degraded 
condition of illiteracy and immorality, and skilled high-grade 
workers are so few and far between, should have found the 
greatest obstacle to progress in the absence of an abundant 
supply of efficient labour force. 

But that is not all. Concentrated and crowded life and 
the joyless, tiresome monotony of mechanical work in 
factories appear to be quite uncongenial to the inherent 
temperament of the people. The ties of family affection are 
too strong for the Indian to keep him long away from the 
humble cottage in his native village. Again, his traditional 
attachment to his paternal acres attracts him back to land for 
at least 3 or 4 months in the year. Added to this are the 
suffocating and revolting conditions of his life in the factories, 
which make him exceedingly anxious to turn his back upon the 
factory life at the earliest possible moment. Hence we find 
that the labour force in our factories is of a temporary, 
shifting, and floating character, the labourer alternately 
working in the factory and living upon his land. The con- 
sequence is that on the one hand the factories cannot rely 
upon a steady supply of a sufficient number of labourers 
throughout the year, and on the other, labourers never become 
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efSeient in their work. This is also one of the main causes of 
the extremely slow and halting progress of our industry. 
Once more we are brought back to the basic fact that the 
problem of industrial expansion in India resolves itself into 
one great factor— and that is, how to get an abundant and 
steady supply of different grades of efficient and reliable 
labour force. 

We have already said that the industrial organization 
of a country must be built up on its environmental and 
sociological foundations, if that organization is to be a living 
and vitalizing one. We have also noticed that in India while 
the natural conditions of industry have received and are still 
receiving sufficient attention, the sociological bases of 
industry are altogether ignored. Such neglect is alone 
responsible for the deplorable conditions of labour supply 
in our factories. There are few persons who would 
entertain the idea that we could get along in the modern 
world without concentrated, large-scale production in 
some fields at least. But the factory system, if it is to 
find a congenial soil for its growth in this country, must make 
itself also congenial to the country and its people. In the 
first place, if we want to get a steady, permanent, and settled 
supply of labour we must make factory life at least tolerably 
agreeable to our workers. For this purpose reform is neces- 
sary both within and without the factory. On the one hand, 
we must provide sufficient intervals of leisure for rest and 
meals between the periods of work in the daj^-time. It is 
also necessary that there should be more humane and generous 
treatment of the workers than what prevails at present. On 
the other hand, we must not huddle together a mass of people, 
men, women, and boys, like a herd of cattle or sheep, in 
damp, ill-ventilated, and narrow rooms. Decent, though 
small and humble, cottages with a small plot of land in the 
front or the rear, should be separately allotted to individual 
families. Primary schools and play grounds should be 
provided for the children of the working classes. Hospitals 
and institutions for recreation should also be set up, 
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In progressive countries, all these humane conditions of 
life are provided for by the State or by public bodies. 
But as there is no chance of the Government in India under- 
taking to pay all the expenses of these reforms the larger 
share of the burden would undoubtedly fall on the 
shoulders of the employ ers. Now, although the employers 
are naturally and instinctively reluctant to spend their 
profits in anything but filling their own purses, a little 
reflection will convince them that they will be more 
than sufficiently compensated for theirj’expensos by the 
existence near at hand of a stead.y, permanent, and settled 
colony of labourers who will be doubly efficient owing 
to steady work in a happy frame of mind and the 
elevation in the tone o£ life, brought about by education 
and a wise and intelligent use of leisure. These changed 
conditions of life in the factories will also reduce the 
disparity between the sexes and do away with the evils 
arising therefrom, by encouraging the tendency to permanent 
settlements with whole families These are the irreducible 
minimum of liberal changes that are calculated to remedy the 
inherent difficulties of the present labour situation and 
encourage the supply of an efficient, steady, and permanent 
force of labour for concentrated production in India. 
Those who are directly interested in the progress of 
industry in this country and sincerely wish for a rapid 
advance along western lines, must direct their attention 
to the sociological side of the labour problem and 
must put forth earnest and immediate efforts to adapt 
the new conditions of life and work to the communal habits 
and temper and the time-honoured social ethics of the people. 
Extensive investigations into the social conditions of factory 
life and publication of the results thereof, are calculated 
ifco go a long way* in creating a sound and effective 
public opinion on this point. And public opinion can get 
.these reforms easily accomplished by putting pressure upon 
jkhe Government on the one hand and employers on the 
other. 
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So far we have discussed in some detail the present posi- 
tion of the factory system of production in India. We have 
also indicated a few lines along which reforms should be 
undertaken so that some of the main obstacles in the way 
of steady and rapid advance may be removed. But at the 
same time the limitations of the industrial system in India 
must also be thoroughly recognized. India is mainly an 
agricultural country. Its people are traditionally as vrell 
as instinctively conservative in nature. Love of home and 
attachment to the paternal plot of land are too strong 
to be easily overcome. Fifty years of industrialism in 
India have not succeeded in attracting and maintaining 
a steady and permanent supply of labour. And this is the 
result, in spite of the fact that pressure upon land in most 
parts of the country has already become too great to make 
agriculture a paying business at all. Most of the peasants in 
India are over head and ears in debt and remain so from 
generation to generation. The cultivation of land, instead of 
making him prosperous and happy, often drags him every 
year deeper and deeper into misery and debt. It has been 
estimated that half the people of India cannot afford to have 
two meals a day. And yet the peasant will not leave the village, 
but will cling tenaciously to his home-stead and his small plot 
of land. Even if a small number of peasants migrate to the 
factory areas for a few months, they return to the home of their 
fathers at the earliest possible moment. Hence, the conclusion 
that forces itself upon us is that a wholesale or even a large- 
scale industrialization of India is an impossible ideal which 
can never be fully realized. Large-scale production must 
confine itself only to a few selected and already well defined 
fields of industry, The jute industry, some lines of the 
cotton industry, mining industries, and engineering and 
ship-building works must, as now, be carried on under the 
factory system. But these few industries, however expanded, 
can only attract and absorb a very small fraction of the popula- 
tion of India. According to the census of 1911, it is found 
that, roughly speaking, out of a population of 313 millions 
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in luclia, 71 per ceut. are engaged in pasture and agiieulture 
and 29 per cent, in all other occupations combined. Of this 
29 per cent, again, 58 millions or 1 8 per cent, of the total 
have been placed against “ preparation and supply of material 
substances.” But by far the greater number among these 
are engaged in home or cottage industries, v’hiie out of a 
total of 5 million persons engaged in transport, country 
boats, and bullock carts sux^port 3 millions, railways claiming 
only 1 million. Again, of the 18 millions dependent upon 
trade, over 9 mdiions or more than half are petty shop- 
keepers and grocers. Thus out of the 58 millions, trade and 
industry of the modern type cannot be credited with more 
than 20 millions or Just over 6 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. Accordingly, the remaining 94 per cent, of the total 
population of India are dependent directly or indirectly 
upon agriculture and rural trade and industry. Hence, an 
overwhelming proportion of the Indian people is still 
dependent upon rural economic life. Thus, it is clear that 
the path of progress for India will lie a great deal 
more in the improvement of agriculture and subsidiary 
rural industries than in an advance along the lines of 
industrial expansion. Undoubtedly it is somewhat important 
to establish a few industries on an organized basis. But as 
has been shown above, the factory system of production is 
rather of secondary importance in a country whore the vast 
majority of people live on land and must rise and fall with 
the varying fortunes of the agricultural industry. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we have long utterly overlooked this 
basic fact in Indian Economics. The Government as well as 
the public have uniformly and consistently left agriculture, 
the greatest national industry of India, in the cold shade of 
neglect. While the industrial possibilities of India have 
been thoroughly investigated over and over again by various 
committees and commissions, and while expensive and ela- 
borate technical departments have been set up in connection 
with industry, the efforts so far made and the steps already 
taken by the Government for the promotion of agriculture, 
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are totally inadequate and ineffective. There are a few 
agricultural colleges in India, which tui'n out a number of 
agricultural experts every year. But the best and most 
brilliant among these merely go to swell the ranks of 
departmental officials in -this country. Again, there is only 
one agricultural research institute at Pusa, in which various 
investigations regarding agricultural improvements are carried 
on, and the results thereof are published. But so long the 
activities of that institute have made little or no impression 
upon Indian agriculture. There are also a few demonstra- 
tion farms established here and there. But most of these 
are located in or near urban areas, far removed from the 
areas of actual agricultural operation. The consequence is 
that the cultivator knows nothing about these improved 
methods, but carries on his agricultural work in the same 
old, stereotyped fashion. On the other hand, the penetration 
of machine-made clothes and other necessaries of life into 
the inmost recesses of India has killed or is gradually killing 
many of the cottage or home industries which served as 
occupations for the peasant during the off seasons, when 
owing to climatic reasons he could not do his work in the 
field. His agriculture and his subsidiary occupations 
enabled him to remain in a tolerably solvent condition. Not 
merely that the village was self-sufficient with its comple- 
ment of artisans and workers, but every peasant was , to a 
great extent, a ^sufficient unit by himself He not only 
produced his own bread, but built and thatched his own house 
and made his owd clothes, and had to buy only a few simple 
luxuries on very rare occasions. But now all that is 
completely changed. His clothes have to be bought from 
Lancashire or Bombay, his house is thatched with corrugated 
iron from England or America, his kerosine oil comes from 
Burma or New York, and similarly most of his necessary 
articles have to be procured from outside. And all these 
things he has to purchase out of a reduced income, now that 
his subsidiary occupations are gone. There is small wonder, 
therefore, that agriculture is hardly a paying concern at all, 
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and the agriculturist has to sink deeper and deeper info 
a state of indebtedness and despair. Modern commercial 
exchange has proved his inefficiency and dependence in every 
direction. 

The main problem in Indian economic life is, therefore, 
how to rescue the peasant out of his present helpless position. 
In our opinion, there are only two alternative methods of 
improving his lot. He may either return to his ancient 
mode of life — the life of almost complete economic autonomy 
— so that between his agriculture and his minor occupations, 
he may somehow be able to pull on vdthout incurring any debt. 
Probably-this idea underlies the present movement of the 
‘ charka ’ which is the symbol of ancient self-sufficiency. 
Although this ideal is incapable of complete realization in 
this commercial epoch, still some progress in that direction 
is undoubtedly desirable. The peasant cannot remain 
solvent, if he is busy with his agriculture alone, for his small 
surplus of agricultural crops cannot procure him all the 
things he must have. The second method by which his lot 
may be improved is to help him to multiply the yield of his 
land by modern methods of scientific agriculture. And this 
line of advance is entirely in keeping with modern conditions. 
It is only when he can increase the amount of his agricultural 
crops v?ith the aid of science, that he may specialize in one 
occupation and one product only. For then and then alone 
will he have a sufficient surplus with which to pay for the 
satisfaction of his multifarious wants. 

As we have already noted, the results of the various 
steps that have been taken by the Government for the 
improvement of the peasant’s condition have so far 
touched only the fringe of Indian rural life and labour. 
We have shown how inadequate has been the work of the 
Agricultural Department. The work of the Co-opera- 
tive Department has been attended with no great success. 
We have personally visited a number of co-operative societies 
in Bengal and the United Provinces. But the impression 
that we have received of them is that the whole thing has been 
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meclia'nically imjposed from above, and that the main 
principles of co-operation are rarely assimilated by the 
members, with the result, that their lot is hardly improved 
at all And this is not unnatural. Co-operation is based upon 
the very lofty principles of self-help, mutual good-will, and 
thrift These qualities are rarely found even among educated 
people. How much less, then, is the chance that those virtues 
should be practised by a mass of illiterate people ? The same 
illiteracy is also responsible for the slow progress that agricul- 
ture is making in this country. Thus, whatsoever social or 
economic problem we may happen to discuss, we are inevitably 
led, like Aristotle in his “ Politics, ” to education as the 
only solution. Hence, education, better and more practical 
education, established on a compulsory and universal basis, 
ought to be placed first and foremost among the many-sided 
reforms that are sought to be introduced in this country. It 
is only when we have thus secured an educated and intel- 
ligent people, that we may preach the gospel of industrialism, 
or teach the principles of co-operation or attempt scientific 
agriculture, with truly beneficial results. It is thus and 
thus alone that our industries will expand and our agriculture 
will thrive. If we can improve our agriculture, a rich and 
prosperous peasantry will be better customers of our industrial 
products than a semi-starved and indebted mass of population. 
On the other hand, the progress of industries will create larger 
and steadier markets for our agricultural products. Thus, 
there will be simultaneous progress in both directions, and 
harmony will at last be realised in the economic life of the 
country. Thus vill be removed that deadlock which has 
been the most characteristic feature of our economic transi- 
tion and which has, as we have seen, arisen on account of 
the great disparity between the western industrial ideal and 
the accumulated force of economic tradition and environment 
in the country. 

It must, however, be recognized at the same time, that it 
will necessarily take a considerable period of time to spread 
the most up-to-date system of scientific agriculture in tiiis 
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country, which alone will enable the peasantry to liye hy 
commerce and thus fall in line with modern tendencies. 
Hence in the meantime it is necessary that the peasant 
should he helped to become at least partially self-sufficient 
by encouraging and fostering the subsidiary or cottage 
industries. A greater degree of self-sufficiency is undoubtedly 
essential, if the peasant is to be saved from further 
indebtedness and further ruin. If we can thus rehabilitate 
our agriculture and rural economy generally, our industries 
too will thrive of themselves, and India will assuredly become 
a happy home for her 300 millions of people. 

HIEENDBA LAL DEY. 
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COWFER’S TASK-A STUDY 


Cowper’s most considerable legacy to the Romantics is 
The Task. It was written at the age of fifty-two in the 
years 1783-81 during the poet’s residence at Olney, and 
published in tlie following year. It is in blank verse, and 
consists of six books, entitled The Sofa, The Time-piece, The 
Garden, The Winter Evening, The Winter Morning Walk, 
The Winter Walk at Noon. The successive titles are sug- 
gestive. 

The great revival in literature, which culminat ed in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, is in essence the 
application to art of a recovered feeling for beauty in nature. 
Among its results was the resuscitation of “ the great meta- 
physical style ” in poetry. Although the progress of recovery, 
once the true note had been struck by Wordsworth in 1798, was 
remarkably rapid, there were few signs of the coming change, 
when in July 1783 Oowper sat down to write, at the request 
of Lady Austen, an exercise in verse on ‘ the Sofa,’ as a 
distraction from the hideous fancies that threatened to over- 
cloud his mind. Even the preliminary work seemed hardly 
to have begun. The cobwebs which had hung about the 
theory and practice of poetry for more than a century had 
still to be swept away. A new medium in verse and diction, 
which the great increase in knowledge of all kinds was 
beginning to demand for its emotional expression, had yet to 
be found. New forms were required; and if poetry of the 
highest kind was to be looked for, it was expedient to 
discover some great predominant form, which should adapt 
itself naturally to the needs and aspirations of the time and 
win popular acceptance. The importance of The Task lies 
in its being the earliest attempt to find such a form, and still 
more in Cowper’s largely successful experiments in verse 
and diction. 

Fettered as Oowper had shown himself in the earlier 
Poems (1782) by the Conventions of the School of Pope, he 
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had never acquiesced, either in theory or practice, in the 
supremacy of its dictator. In the very first of those pieces, 
Table Talk (written 1781), he says of Pope: — 

He 

Made poetry a mere meclianic art, 

And every warbler has his tune by heart* 

The tune breaks in often enough in all these poems^ but 
passages are not wanting — the fine paraphrase of ^ the walk 
to Emaus ^ in Conversation is one such— distinguished by a 
freedom in rhythm and language which fully justifies the 
sentiment of the following lines : — 

A poet does nob woik by square or line, 

As smiths and 3oiners perfect a design ; 

At least we moderns, our attention less, 

Beyond th’ example of our sires transgress, 

And claim a right to scamper and run wide, 

Wherever chance, caprice, or fancy guide. ^ 

But Cowper’s antagonism was not engendered merely by 
satiety or personal prejudice^ though this latter was strong. 
He had heard grander music, and had given in his allegiance 
to Milton while still a youth.* Three years before the publi- 
cation of the Poems of 1782 he wrote to Hewton, “Was there 
anything so delightful as the music of the Paradise Lost% 
It is like that of a fine organ; has the fullest and deepest 
tones of majesty with all the softness and elegance of the 
Dorian flute. Variety without end and never equalled, unless 
perhaps by Virgil’* Earlier writers like Thomson who had 
reproduced the blank verse of Paradise Lost, had worked 
mechanically, deaf to its subtler harmonies. Cowper himself 
is at times seduced by their example ; but he saw clearly— 
and this at the moment was of the first importance— w^here 
its special strength lay. “ Blank verse ” he writes to Unwin 
“ without variety of numbers is no better than bladder and 
string.”* The pressing need was for a metre that could 
accommodate itself to shifting moods, to the sublimest flights 
as well as to the most familiar utterances. 

1. Oonvermittm 789-94. 

2. Oi The Task Bk v. 709-717 

S. Letter to Bev. Wm. Uixwm, Oct. 10th, 1784. 
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Tlie problem of diction was even more pressing, and here 
tbe dangers were greater, since in eschewing the artificial 
phraseology of the classical writers, the temptation was to 
fall, as some had already fallen, into a slavish imitation of 
the heroic language of Milton. Prom this Oowper’s good 
taste and natural passion for simplicity generally saved him. 
The choice of subjects also which chance and necessity 
dictated was fortunate. Nevertheless he had long been 
aware of the arduous nature of what he was attempting: 
“Every man conversant with verse-writing knows, and 
knows by painful experience that the familiar style is of all 
styles the most difficult to succeed in.”‘ Yet, as he demons- 
trated that Milton^'s instrument could be tuned to set forth 
“ familiar matter of to-day ” without sacrificing its infinite 
variety, so he succeeded in reclaiming the diction of poetry, 
fitting it once more to express “the language of the heart,” 
directly, simply, yet without loss of dignity or beauty. 

A great experiment, such as The Tash is, must needs, 
exhibit many inequalities. Sometimes the rhythm is simply 
that of the heroic couplet measure without the rhymes; at 
others a false note is struck by the appropriation of the 
inflated Miltonic phraseology, the familiar is often reached 
by way of parody of the heroic manner, admirably illustrated 
by the follow'ing lines in their impish comparison of the 
modern geologist with the workmen of Lucifer : — 

Some drill and bore 

The solid earth, and from the strata there, 

Extract a register, by which we learn 
That he who made it, and reveal’d its state 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age. ® 

But the fine sense of humour which made this possible, 
also preserved Cowper from the pedestrian dullness to which 
Wordsworth so often descends. On the other hand, the lofty 
emotional passages of The Excursion find few parallels in 
The Task. As Cowper passes into a more serious vein of 
meditation he all too frequently relapses into the didactic, 

1. Letter to Eev. Wm, Unwin, Jan. 17th, 1782» 

2. Tht TmkBk.m, 150-64 
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that besetting sin of the eighteenth century from which he 
never emancipated himself. As we wander in his company 
along the pleasant woodland paths, obtaining a glimpse now 
and then of some gentle prospect, or follow his observant eye 
to note the features of a simple country scene, he is conti- 
nually drawing us aside to improve the occasion with a 
whispered caution, or a more strongly worded reproof. But 
these we take in good part, for the sake of those many 
vignettes from nature drawn with a clarity and a sympathetic 
insight, so fresh and so ingenuous. Such are the descrip- 
tions of the Post-bo}" (Bk. iv, 1-22), Crazy Kate (Bk. i, 
549-556), the Redbreast (Bk. vi, 77-84). 

Cowper’s delight in nature was sincere and even enthusi- 
astic, but limited in many directions. His experience of 
natural scenery was confined to the mildly undulating 
country around Olney, through which meandered the ‘ lilied 
lowland waters ' of the Ouse. He had never seen a hill 
until he visited his friend Hayley’s country seat at Eartham 
in Sussex in 1792. His visions of the sea were youthful 
memories. But his attachment to the woods and meadows 
and to the wild creatures that inhabited them was deep, and 
he was an acute observer of the varying aspects of nature 
under the changing influences of atmosphere and season. 
His power of accurate description was almost as great as 
Wordsworth’s, but more restricted and far less imaginative. 

In the sixth book of The Task there is a long passage 
describing nature in her winter garb, and anticipative of 
the coming glories of spring. Nowhere does Cowper ap- 
proach more nearly in felicity and truthfulness of expres- 
sion to the manner of the nineteenth century. 

These naked shoots 

Barren as lances, among which the wind 

Makes wnntry music, sighing as it goes. ^ 

might have been written by Coleridge. “ Rich in stream- 
ing gold’’ is as happy a description of the laburnum as 
Tennyson’s more ornate “dropping-wells of fire,” and 


I The Tcufk Bk, vi, 14M43 
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nearer to the truth. Equally beautiful are the follow- 
ing lines : — 

And all this uniform unoolour’d scene 
Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load, 

And flush into variety again. ^ 

Oowper's devotion to animals, so admirably expressed in 
his letters, is one of the signs in him of that new spirit 
which was so completely to change the relations between 
man and animate nature, a spirit which finds its clearest 
expression during this period in .Gilbert White’s ISfatural 
History of Selborne (1789). As elsewhere his range is 
limited, but his touch, with its feminine qualities particu- 
larly marked here, is sure. Take these lines on the squirrel; 
more fitting language in which to convey the engaging 
antics of this fantastic half -wild thing of the woods would be 
hard to find. 

He sees me, and at once, swift as a bird 

Ascends the neighbouring beech; there whisks his brush, 

And perks his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud. 

With all the prettmess of feigned alarm. * 

In the treatment of such subjects, in the poem on the 
Kxreen Linnet for example, Wordsworth’s debt both to White 
and Cowper is considerable. But this was not always 
Cowper’s manner. In an address to Nature in the third 
book (lines 721-31) she is presented to us as a “fair crea- 
ture ” able to attract admirers in the summer, but who 
“stripped of her ornaments, her leaves and flowers” in the 
winter, loses all her influence. Immediately after the 
beautiful lines on the transition from winter to spring, 
quoted above, comes this passage 

From dearth to plenty, and from death to life, 

Is Nature’s progress when she lectures man 
In heav’nly truth j evincing as she makes 
The grand transition, that there lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. ® 

___ 1. TU Tashm VI, 178-180. 

2 Ihid. 315-10. 

3. lUd. lSl-85. 
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It is evident then that despite his love for the woods 
and the fields, Cowper was still, for the purposes of poetry, 
capable of personifying Nature, which in the former passage 
stands for the Country as opposed to the Town. It is 
equally clear that, whereas this is merely a traditional 
literary convention, lightly discarded when Cowper is record- 
ing his actual observations, in the latter passage Nature 
stands for something entirely different. Here he is giving 
expression to a deep-seated conviction, intimately bound up 
with his views on religion, and going to the root of his 
whole attitude to poetry and life. As without an under- 
standing of these a correct appreciation of his literary 
achievement is impossible, some account must now be given 
of the tragic events of which they were the outcome. 

In the year 1763 Cowper suffered from a severe attach 
of melancholia which ended in insanity. From this he 
recovered: but the hallucination that he was a lost soul never 
entirely left him, and gradually undermining, as time went 
on, his naturally gay and buoyant temperament, eventually 
it destroyed his peace. He v^as constantly haunted by 
appalling dreams, yet the operations of reason were never 
suspended. Heligion undoubtedly helped to dispel the 
clouds from time to time, but in the heartless Calvinistie 
form in which it was administered to him, especially by the 
Reverend John Newton, it became, like the laudanum he 
took to alleviate his mental sufferings, both the cure and the 
poison. During the period of his greatest literary activity 
(1780-1790) he held firmly the belief in an Almighty 
and all-terrible God, who in his inscrutable wisdom' 
had sent him this affliction. He might and did, all through 
this time of comparative mental calm, hope for a reprieve ; 
but it would have seemed unreasonable to call in question 
the justice or infinite love of his Maker. “ Though he slay 
me yet will I trust in him.” In the Olney Hymns beneath 
much that is commonplace may be read the spiritual tragedy 
of this gentle soul. The earlier letters only now and then 
disclose the canker that was at work upon his spirit, and, 
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there is little in The Tash, despite the oecasional melancholy 
nndertonej.to suggest the anguish of the writer. But here is 
Ms SLGCovait; the year when I wrote the Tash, . . . . 
I was often supremely unhappy, and am under God in- 
debted in good part to that work for not having been much 
worse. It is not difficult to see how this fixed idea ef his 
eventual damnation, paradoxically combined with a firm trust 
in the ultimate mercy of God, affected Cowper’s attitude to 
poetry and life. A letter might be written on anything or 
nothing just as that anything or nothing happens to occur, 
but poetry, though also serving as an amusement and a 
solace, was a talent to be worthily employed. “ I can write 
nothing without aiming at least at usefulness: it were 
beneath my years to do so, and still more dishonourable to 
my religion.” ® And the sentiment is continually reiterated 
in letters and poems. Thus the didacticism of his prede- 
cessors is retained as the handmaid of religion. So too the 
old personified Nature finds a part to play in Cowper's 
scheme of things; she becomes a kind of presiding spirit, 
.whose function is to see that the purposes of the Almighty 
are carried out, and at the same time to ‘'‘lecture men in 
heavenly truth,” “The soul that lives and works in all 
things,” however deceptive the resemblance in language, is 
thus something diametrically opposite to 'Wordsworth’s 
world-soul. Wordsworth’s spirit of the Universe is in- 
dwelling. For Cowper life in nature is the logical deduction 
from a personal God, who has his dwelling apart, and works 
in her as in a- medium. “ Those obstinate questionings of 
sense and outward things ■” would have seemed to him the 
rankest blasphemy. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to dissever the parts which 
these two dominating factors, his malady and his religion, 
.with their complex interaction, lalayed in the development of 
his art. They combined together, as- we have seen, to drive 
him back at times upon the conventions, and, by checking his 

1 Letter to Lady Hesketh, Jan 16th, 1786 The italics are Oowper’s, 

% Letter to Rev, Wm* Uiiwm, Oct. 10th, 1784^ 
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natural flow of spirits, tliey helped to preserve in his poetry 
the characteristic melancholy of his century. This quality 
he shares with many of the Eomantic writers including 
iColeridge, and De Quincey ; and, as in them, so partially at 
least in Cowper, it is the outcome of that habit of introspec- 
tion, which so frequently accompanies prolonged sickness in 
mind or body. 

The individual note which is constantly recurring 
in The TasTc may also be traced to the same cause. 
The example of Eousseau may have helped^ for Oowper 
had certainly read Emile ; but the confessional manner, even 
more strongly marked in such poems as On the Receipt ofj 
my Mother’s Picture, was much more “the effect of . . . 
continual listening to the language of a heart hopeless and 
deserted/’ and forms another important link with the spirit 
of the nineteenth century. How close to that spirit he 
sometimes approaches may be gathered from a comparison 
of the following lines with the well-known passage in 
jOoleridge’s Frost at Midnight : — 

JSTor less amused liaye I quiescent watch’d 
The sooty films that play upon the bars. 

Pendulous, and foreboding, in the view 
Of superstition, prophesying still. 

Though still deceived, some stranger’s near approach. 

’Tis thus the understanding takes repose 
In indolent vacuity of thought, 

And sleeps and is refreshed. ^ 

But here again a check was imposed; the deeper emo- 
tions, too closely allied to religion and his dreams, were 
“forbidden fruit.” Eevertheless he allowed hims o l f a 
restricted liberty as regards verse, and his explanation for 
this is interesting and important. “ You will tell me, per- 
haps, (he is addressing Newton) that I have written upon 
these subjects in verse, and may, therefore, if I please, in 
prose. But there is a difference. The search after poetical 
expression, the rhyme, and the numbers, are all affairs of 


1, The Taah Bk. iv, 291-98. 
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some difficulty: they amuse, indeed, but are not attained 
without study, and engross, perhaps a larger share of atten- 
tiun than the subject itself.” * 

There is, however, a further explanation. So long as 
there was hope ef a release, religion itself imposed the 
restriction. As that hope receded the restriction was gra- 
dually relaxed, until finally in The Castaway (1799), when 
the “voice divine ” no longer “allay’d the storm,” the tone 
is unmistakable, ® as we listen to the last despairing cry of 
him who had struggled so long and so manfully, before the 
deep waters closed over his head for ever. 

The form in which The Task was wTitten appears to 
have given its writer little conscious concern. The account 
of its origin in the advertisement to that poem is as follows : — 
“The history of the following production is briefly this: 
A lady, fond of blank verse, demanded a poem of that kind 
from the author, and gave him the SOFA for a subject. He 
obeyed: and, having much leisure, connected another subject 
with it ; and, pursuing the train of thought to which his 
situation and turn of mind led him, brought forth at length, 
instead of a trifle which he at first intended, a serious affair 
— a volume ! * There is here none the less a definite break with 
tradition. All the recognised forms, the satire, the epistle, the 
moral essay, the mock heroic are discarded, and Cowper 
“pursuing a train of thought,” allows his individual fancy 
not only to dictate the topics but to shape the poem. The 
connection of parts is no longer to be imposed from without, 
but is to be sought in the mind of the writer. So in The 
Task ‘the Sofa ’ occupies barely a hundred and thirty lines, 
and we wander on from topic to topic, seldom conscious of 
any destination, and stopping only when inspiration is 
exhausted. There is all the spice of adventure, but none of 
the satisfaction to be derived from a finished work of art. 

1, Letter to Rev. John Newton, March 19th, 1784 The passage quoted well illus- 
trates the harmful effects of Newton’s interference on Cowper^s peace of mind. 

2. Cf., also the letters to Samuel Teedon (1786-1800). 

3 Cf Rousseau’s Preface to MmiUy ‘‘ My first idea was to write a tract a few pages 
long, but I was carried away by my subject, and before I knew what I was doing my tract 
had become a kind of book.” 
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However uneonscioiis of any such intention, Cowpor’s was 
the first of many attempts to find a new form for the long 
poem. The list of those which, like The Task, take the epic 
as their model includes The Prelude, Hyperion, Don Juan, 
The Idylls of the King, The Ring and the Book. Yet 
though complete success was never achieved, this failure was 
trivial in comparison with what was gained. The IjTic was 
revived for English poetry, and displayed in its blossoming 
a spontaneity and variety unsurpassed in any literature. 
Here, too, Cowper was apioneer. And in those more ambitious 
pieces, with all their faults and shoi tcomings, are innumer- 
able passages which for their sublimity of expression and 
exaltation of thought, are worth all the refined verse of the 
two preceding centuries. 

The importance of Cowper ’s w'ork in this great revival 
must now be apparent. The reinstating of Milton not only 
revealed the distinction between the true and the false 
heroic manner, but provided a fresh literary inspiration.- 
[Wordsworth’s Sonnets, The Prelude, The Vision of Judg^ 
ment, Prometheus Unbound are sufficient examples to show 
how wide and vigorous that inspiration was. Cowper's love 
for common humanity, his eye for nature, and his individua- 
lism were equally significant; and the natural taste which led 
him to seek simplicity and sincerity of expression no less 
fortunate. All the great metaphysical poems of the 
nineteenth century are indebted to the experiments which he 
made in The Task and Yardley Oak. Even his didacticism 
and his other back slidings were not without advantage : for 
they kept his work within the understanding of the public. 
So that it was the popularity of his poems, far more than 
the songs of Burns or Blake, or the bald tales of Crabbe,. 
that weaned the national taste from the old faded and out- 
worn fashions, and prepared men's minds for the season not 
far distant now, when poetry should make ‘ ‘ the grand tradi- 
jLion,” 

And flash into variety again. 


c. j. BROWN. 
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THE VICE-CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS TO THE COURT, 
FEBRUARY 28TH, 1922. 


VoiJE Excellency and Membees op tee Couet, 

One year lias gone by since we met in this ball, the year 
that has witnessed the birth pang of this University, the year 
that has given its sponsors anxious thought for creating the 
conditions for its steady and healthy gro^vth. Last year 
about this time I expressed the hope that I might be able to 
bring this University into being before we met again. And 
it is extremely gratifying to me that I am able to announce 
to you that that hope has been realised to the uttermost. 
The University is now functioning as a living organism 
with all its limbs pulsating with life, giving promise of a 
vigorous and useful existence. 

This University has a constitution which is somewhat 
tjomplex. It is different from that of the older Universities, 
and is a novel experiment in this country. But even with a 
few months’ experience of its working and comparing it 
with my experience at Allahabad and at Benares, I have no 
hesitation in saying that this is a great improvement not 
'Only upon the constitution of the Indian U niversities Aet nf 
1904, but also on that of j&e Benaj^i^Hmdu Uniyemty Act, 
which in itself, was a distin.ct advance upon the oMer con- 
stitution. Minor difficulties are indee^cropping_n^^t 
these havTtbTie'‘metTy[^ffaHe~S^edients. All the same 
I have hO'TdottbtTBTmy mind that the almost complete sepa- 
ration of administrative and academic functions, which is 
the outstanding feature of this constitution, makes for greater 
efficiency and more harmonious working. 

But, no machinery, however perfect, is capable of turn- 
ing out any valuable output unless it is worked by able and 
skilful workmen. It has, therefore, been prominently before 
my mind ever since I took up my duties to get together a 
body of efficient teachers ; amd I saw from the first that of 
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all tlie factors contributing to the success of a University, 
the drawing together of a number of able men of learning 
and culture is the most vitally important. Last year I 
announced to you the appointment from the staS of the 
Canning College of a number of gentlemen as Eeaders and 
Lecturers in the Faculties of Arts and Science. We have 
now reinforced this staff by fresh appointments, and we 
have got together a number of men of distinction, forming 
part of the University staff. Our choice had to be restricted 
owing to the limitations of the funds placed at our disposal 
and also the accommodation available. But, in spite of this 
handicap, I am glad to be able to announce that we have 
amongst us now some men of eminence, who have done 
original work in their departments of study and who have 
made a reputation for themselves not only in India, but also 
in the West. Of course, much remains to be done. Still it 
is satisfactory to note that a beginning has been made, and 
the University is therefore winning its way to popular 
favour. We cannot, however, afford to rest on our oars. 
iWe cannot be contented with our past achievements, but we 
must try and draw together a larger number of men, who 
will make this University a real centre of learning and 
research. 

Next in importance only to the efficiency of the teaching 
body is the framing of the courses of the University and 
ordering the life of the University in a manner calculated to 
facilitate the performance of its triple function of Conserva- 
tion, Dissemination, and Advancement of Learning. In this 
matter, unfortunately, our choice was limited, and we had 
little freedom. For those students who had already entered 
upon a course of study, we were bound by the Act to pro- 
vide the courses prescribed by the Allahabad University; and 
even with regard to those who joined us in July for the first 
time we could do very little, as the University bodies did not 
exist and we could not frame new courses. But during the 
past few months, all our Faculties have been busy devising 
new and improved courses, and it is hoped that these courses 
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will be announced soon, so that the students who join us 
next term will follow these courses. A prominent feature 
of the new courses is the complete differentiation of the 
Honours and Pass courses. The Pass course and the 
Honours course have so long been one, that this departure 
from the beaten track laid out on the dead level of a 
common course is a reform that has been overdue in these 
provinces. Proposals have been mooted both in the Allaha- 
bad University and in the Benares Hindu University for 
instituting Honours courses. But, for some reason or other 
they have been put off. It is evident that no fitting oppor- 
tunity can really be given for advanced and intelligent work 
if the more gifted and able students are to be driven in the 
same team as others who have no particularly remarkable 
intellectual calibre. 

It must not, however, be supposed that because we have 
not been able to have new courses this year, we had taken no 
steps to give this University a distinctive character. Prom 
the very beginning of this session, we have introduced, what 
is called, the Tutorial System of instruction, under which 
each teacher takes a number of students in batches of ten or 
fifteen and gives them individual attention. It is obvious 
what an immense advantage it is to the students that, besides 
having mass lectures, they should have the privilege of 
coming into close contact with teachers, who thus have 
opportunities of studying their individual wants and trying 
to meet them. 

The second reform or innovation, which we have intro- 
duced is the system of what might be called University 
Extension Lectures. These lectures are given by the teachers 
of the University and often embody the results of their own 
research, although in a popular form. These lectures are 
open to the public, and it is hoped that they will not only, 
help in arousing the intellectual curiosity of the public, but 
in securing their interest in the activities of the University. 
I take this opportunity of appealing to the members of the 
Court that they might attend these lectures whenever they 
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might find it convenient to do so, and not only that, bnt they 
might induce Iheir friends to attend these lectures also. 

The third innovation which we have just been trying to 
introduce is the system of house tutors or guardian tutors, 
under which each teacher of the University is put in special 
charge of a number of students. A student, when he enters 
the University, finds himself in strange surroundings, 
and stands in need of help and guidance, and it is a great 
advantage if he should have some teacher in the University 
to be in loco parentis, so to say, and in a special manner to 
look after the intellectual and moral welfare of the student 
throughout his University career. I am sorry that this 
system could not be introduced in the beginning of the term, 
because the number of teachers was not sufficiently large for 
the lourpose, and also because the hostel accommodation was 
woefully meagre. 

This brings me to the very sad confession of a great 
defect in the organization of our University — the lack of 
hostel accommodation, the gravity of which in a teaching and 
residential University cannot be over-estimated. We have 
three colleges in connection with the University, the King 
George’s Medical College, which is now maintained by the 
University; the Canning College, which has been recognized 
by the University, but regarding the incorporation of which 
in the University there is already a Bill before the local 
^Legislature ; and the Isabella Thoburn College, which is, so 
to say, the women’s department of this University. By a 
strange irony, the last, i.e., the Isabella Thoburn College, 
which in some ways is the least developed of our institutions, 
is the one which does provide sufficient hostel accommoda- 
tion. In the Canning College, there are two hostels. One 
provides accommodation for 100 students, and the other for 
60 students, and we have about 300 students now. We are 
not sleeping over this grave situation. We propose to build 
at once two new hostels, at least one new hostel accommo- 
dating 100 students, and extending another hostel, which 
accommodates now 60 students, to accommodate 40 more. 
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We hope, therefore, that by tlie autumn of nest year, we shall 
be able to provide accommodation for 300 students in the 
Canning College. The King George’s Medical College is 
also deficient in hostel accommodation although not to the 
same extent. The total number of students in the college 
is about 174, and we have hostel accommodation for about 
161. We have adopted a make-shift in accommodating a 
few boarders in a house— Kawab Ghulam Husain’s bungalow 
— which the University has purchased, and which will be 
pulled down, and the site utilised for a big hospital. But, 
all these things will bring out clearly the fact that our hostel 
accommodation is meagre, and we are trying to meet the 
situation. 

In the case of the King George’s Medical College, hostel 
accommodation is not the only difficulty. If we are to admit 
more students, accommodation in the laboratory and class- 
room will also have to be extended. We are already taking 
steps to extend the Anatomical Department, the extension of 
which is necessary even if we do not have larger numbers. 
The paucity of numbers, how'ever, is not altogether a mis- 
fortune. Dr. Norman Walker, Chairman of the Board of 
Visitors of the General Medical Council in Great Britain, 
who came to us lately to study the conditions of Medical 
Education in the University, was greatly impressed with the 
work that we are doing here, and attributed our efficiency in 
a great part to the paucity of the numbers that we have in 
this institution. Still, so long as there in only one Medical 
College in these Provinces, and there is a demand for the 
extension of University education in Medicine, I recog- 
nize that it is the duty of this University to provide further 
facilities, subject to the funds at our disposal. 

The most important item, however, in the building pro- 
gramme for next year is the construction of the Convo- 
cation Hall, which will be built on the bank of the river 
Gomti, and which, when completed, will be one of the finest 
buildings in the country. It must not, however, be supposed, 
that we are taking this step so early in our building pro- 
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gramme, because we are in a hurry to add to the beautiful 
buildings already existing in Lucknow. The construction oE 
the Convocation Hall is an urgent necessity from the utili- 
tarian point of view. The Hall, when completed, will not 
only give to the University a local habitation and an indivi- 
duality apart from all the colleges, but the Hall will also 
provide two lecture Halls for the large Law classes, a hall for 
the Library, and a number of rooms for holding the meetings 
of the University bodies and Committees, and class rooms 
for the Faculty of Commerce and the Oriental Department 
of the University. When we have got this Convocation Hal], 
even then I doubt whether we shall have sufficient accommo- 
dation in spite of the fact that the building in which we are 
meeting to-day will be utilized, even with the proposed ex- 
tension, to its utmost capacity. 

Ho review of the year, however cursory, can pass over in 
silence the most important event of the year, the visit of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to the Universit3\ 
We regard this as a particularly good omen for the Univer- 
sity, that the year of its birth should be the year of that 
auspicious event. It was a great privilege to the members 
and students of the University to come into contact with the 
charming and cultured personality of the Prince and to hear 
words of wisdom from his youthful lips. I hope and pray 
that in the lives of our students will be fulfilled the wish 
which was expressed by His Royal Highness that all the 
metal which is sent out into the world will ring true. 

As life is a melange of Joys and sorrows, so the past 
history of an institution is made up of sunshine and clouds. 
I have to report the death of two of our greatest benefactors, 
both of them my intimate and personal friends of long 
standing. One is the Maharaja Bahadur of Balrampur, 
and the other is the late Raja Saheb of Jehangirabad. In 
the case of the latter our sorrow is tempered by the fact 
that we have amongst us here his nephew and heir, our 
present Raja of J ehangirabad, to give us encouragement, 
help, and support. 
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Now, it remains for me to thank all my colleagues who 
have been doing their best to help me with their co-opera- 
tion. Needless to say, my feelings of gratitude are in a 
special measure due to His Excelle ncy, the OlmncclIor, to 
whom to a considerable est^fifa^^iceess we have achieved 
is due, and to the Hon^ble Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the 
Minister for Education, who has never failed to give me 
unstinted and ready sympathy. Indeed, it is due to him 
and to the Director of Public Instruction and the Educa- 
tional Secretary that we could deal successfully with the 
preliminary steps necessary to bring the University into 
being. Before I sit down, I must report my sense of in- 
debtedness to ray friend, the Honorary Treasurer of the 
University, Mr. Blunt, who, from the very day I took over 
charge of my office relieved me greatly of my burden by 
taking entire charge of the financial side of the University, 
which, he has done in a way, which only an expert financier 
of his calibre could do. 
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CONVOCATION 1922. 


The first Convocation of the University of Lucknow was 
held on the afternoon of the 30th of October in a specious 
shamiana specially erected in the grounds of King George’s 
Medical College. The function was brilliant and imposing 
and was attended by a large and distinguished gathering. 

- Among these present were the Hon’ble Mr, Montagu Butler, 
Colonel Macleod, Hon’ble Sir Ludovic Porter, Hon’ble the 
Raja of Mahmudabad, the Raja of Jehangirabad, Hon’ble 
Mr. M. Keane, Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narain, as well as many 
members of the Legislative Council. 

His Excellency the Chancellor, robed in his academical 
dress accompanied by the Vice-Chancellor, arrived in the 
shamiana in procession, preceded by the members of the 
Executive and Academic Councils, 

After the Chancellor had declared the Convocation open, 
the Vice-Chancellor confeiTed the degree of Doctor of Litera- 
ture on Sir Harcourt Butler. 

In his speech the Vice-Chancellor said : — 

Vice-Chancellor’s Address. 

“ This is the first occasion on which this University is 
going to exercise its power of conferring degrees, and it is 
auspicious that we should open this chapter of our functions 
by offering our first degree to one who 'has brought this 
University into being. It is a common practice in Indian 
households that before the daily food is consumed, it is offered 
to the Creator and it is only when food is so consecrated that 
it is shared by the members of the family. In conferring our 
highest and first degree upon His Excellency Sir Harcourt 
Butler, we are acting in consonance with this practice and 
I feel that a ceremony, which begins so auspiciously gains in a 
subtle way in dignity and impressiveness, permeated as it is by 
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an undercurrent of satisfaction and joy in honouring him to 
whom honour is due, and also in this lively sense of our 
appreciation that in honouring him, we not only honour him 
who takes but, even to a greater extent, we are honouring the 
party that gives. 

As you are well aware. Sir Harcourt Butler’s career has 
been singularly marked by ability and efficiency. Among the 
numerous rulers of eminence and distinction which modern 
India has produced. Sir Harcourt Butler stands out prominently 
as one who is gifted in an unusual degree, with qualities of 
head and heart. These qualities have made him more than an 
efficient administrator, they have raised him to the level of a 
statesman who has the imagination and clarity of vision to lead 
people to climb heights. It is a work of supererogation on my 
part to dilate upon his towering abilities as administrator and 
statesman. • Having been associated with him for two decades 
and having enjoyed the privilege of his confidence, I know 
something of the richness of his heart, his ready and active 
sympathies and of his steadfast and warm friendship. It is this 
richness of heart that has secured for him a larger number 
of devoted friends than has fallen to the lot of ordinary ad- 
^^^^"nistrators. 

But the predominant feature of his character has been 
his love for education and his ceaseless efforts, not only to 
raise its level but to widen its sphere so as to bring it within 
the reach of the humblest. This is not to be wondered at 
when we remember that he comes from a family, more than 
one member of which is known to fame in the educational 
world. Whether we believe in moral heredity or not, the effect 
of social and intellectual heredity has never been questioned, 
and there is scarcely any doubt that he imbibed his love for 
education in the environment of his early youth. I witnessed 
the first manifestation of this when, twenty years ago, he came 
to Lucknow as Educational Secretary to the United Provinces 
Government, when he entered wholeheartedly into the task of 
furthering education in these provinces. I remember quite 
clearly the enthusiasm with which he identified himself with 
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the demand of the educated public m introducing the teaching 
of English in the lower classes of English schools, for just then 
a keen agitation was going on against Sir Anthony (now Lord) 
Macdonell who wished to prohibit the use of English in the 
lower classes. 

Sir Harcourt Butler has been singularly free from the 
somewhat common official prejudice that the teaching of English 
to Indian youths is likely to incline them towards sedition. 
Throughout his career he has been an advocate for throwing 
open< the treasures of western science, western literature, and 
igostem culture to the youths of India. It was when he was 
here as Secretary that he seized the opportunity of a visit from 
His Majesty, when he was Prince of Wales, to inaugurate a 
movement for the establishment of a first class Medical institution 
in these provinces, and his efforts have borne fruit in this 
institution where we are meeting this afternoon. When he 
went to the Government of India as Education Member, he 
brought his rare abilities and ripe experience to bear upon 
the solution of educational problems making them a vital factor 
in the administration of the country. For the first time Edu- 
cation ceased to be the Cinderella of all Government Depart- 
ments, and it began to be treated with consideration, and even 
liberality. Financial grants to different Governments and 
Universities became a common feature of his administration. 
Then it was that he helped, by his support and co-operation, 
in the creation of the first non-official university in the country, 
the Benares Hindu University. Then it was that he prepared 
the ground for the creation of the Muslim University at Aligarh, 
although it did not come into being till he returned to these 
provinces as Governor. .My long connection with the University 
of Allahabad has made me familiar with what he has done for 
that University. The University chair of History and Economics 
were created by his help and co-operation, and the chair of 
Post-Vedic Studies were due altogether to his initiative. Later 
on, he helped the University in creating a chair of Geography 
by pressing the importance of the study of Geography and by 
providing money from local Government funds for the creation 
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of that chair. Now when we come to our University what can 
I say but express a sincere debt of gratitude to him. He is 
the father of the University and it is he who has made the 
University what it is now. If this University, within a brief 
space of two years, has secured an assured position in the 
.world of learning and scholarship, it is due mainly to his 
sympathy and help. The authorities of the University, keenly 
sensible of the great debt that they owe to him, resolved to 
confer, in appreciation of his services as educationist in general 
and to this University in particular, the degree of Doctor of 
Literature. The Academic and Executive Cpuncils of the 
University having unanimously resolved that the Degree of 
Doctor of Letters be conferred upon His Excellency and the 
Court of the University having unanimously confirmed this 
decision, it is now my proud privilege, as the Executive Officer, 
to present this Diploma of Doctor of Literature. 

Mr. M. B. Cameron, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, then pre- 
sented the Arts students, of whom two received the degree of 
M. A. and 100 the B. A. Four women students were presented 
by Miss Nicholls, Principal of the Isabella Thoburn College. 
Dr. Sahebzada Said-uz-zafar Khan, Dean of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, presented fourteen graduates in M. B. B. S., and five who 
had obtained the Diploma in Public Health. Dr. Wali Mahomed, 
Dean of the Faculty of Science, presented one graduate in 
M. Sc. and twenty in B. Sc. 

After the degrees -had been conferred His Excellency 
addressed the Convocation. 
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SpeeoTi delivered by His Excellency Sir Harconrt Butler, 

K.C.SX, O.IE, Governor of the United Provinces of 

Agra and Oudh, Chancellor of the Lucknow University. 

Gentiemin, — I am very proud to receive an honorary degree 
from the Lucknow University, with whose establishment I have 
been so closely concerned, atid the foundation stone of which 
I laid a little more than eighteen months ago. I congratulate 
you on the start that you have made. I appeal to the generous 
subscribers to pay up their donations without delay in order 
•that the University, of which they are so justly proud, may 
not he h(ild back in its operations. Thanks very largely to 
the ability and tact of my old friend, the Vice Chancellor, 
Mr. CUakravarti, you have commenced work without friction, 
you have got together an accomplished staff and, so far as it 
is possible within the short period of your existence, you have 
shown the value of a teaching and residential univeisity. 
The results of your examinations have given general satisfac- 
tion, You have a design for the University buildings by the^ 
eminent architect, Sir Edwin Lutyens, which will, I think, 
outshine all university buildings in India. The design is a 
costly one; but I hope that tlie funds to carry it out will in 
time be made available, because it is a unique opportunity j 
for planting on Indian soil a university which in architectural j 
design and, I hope, in all the opportunities of learning will 
follow and emulate the great universities of the "West. Let 
your ideas be big and your hopes high, for so you will best 
serve the coming generation. 

The principal woik of a university must ever he to teach 
the under-graduates and to maintain high standards of academic 
culture. But no university in modern times is worthy of the 
name unless it devotes a considerable portion of its resources 
in money and in intelligence to the cultivation of research as 
part of its ordinary functions. In laying the foundation stone 
I expressed the hope that in the Lucknow University you 
would cajltirote the “ hu manities,” including particularly the 
study of history, political science, economics, geography, and 
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language. In the fields of mental sciences, such as philosophy, 
religious thought, literature, and study of language, India’s 
contributions to the advancement of learning have been signal 
and far reaching. But the basic conceptions on which these 
noble intellectual structures are built up are very different in 
the East f|om what they are in the West. The West derives 
its inheritance mainly from classical Greek and Roman culture, 
whereas India derives its inheritance from its own quasi-axio- 
matic notions of philosophy, of moral conceptions, of social 
organization, and of its form of literary expression. The full 
digestion of much in the Western teaching of “humanities” 
is far more difficult to the average Indian student than is 
generally assumed. 

This is particularly marked in the matter of historical study. 
One searches almost in vain in the vast and splendid treasure- 
houses of Sanskrit literature for anything like true historical 
texts, such as, since the days of Thucydides, have been common 
and have been collected in the_W est. This is principally due to 
the intensity and power of I ndian me n^ity which concentrated 
itself fixedly upon the essential principles of existence, disdain- 
ing as it were the petty and transient changes in material 
development, or political or ethnic phenomena. Isja^ no doubt, 
brought to hear upon India the powerful effects of another civiliza- 
tion, permeated with elements derived from Hellenistic culture. 
But it still remains true that historical perspective is one of 
the greatest needs of Indian students to-day. This has been 
recognized in the parent University of Allahabad, to which 
we all owe so much and from which you have sprung. The! 
“ School of Historic Study ” in that university, under tha 
impulse of Professor Rushhrook Williams, has already achieved 
important results ; and the growth elsewhere of historical 
societies bears testimony to growing interest in the subject. 
You, I am glad to say, have already a chair of Indian history 
and you have recently appointed a lecturer trained in epigraphy. 
The first volume of the Cambridge History of India is ai 
I^pdmark, hut there is a vast field to he explored before India’s 
ttrly history can be fully reconstructed from the monuments, 
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inscription?, and coins which fortunately are still abundant. 
This work was previously reserved for the small band of 
Western orientalists, to whom must be added some very 
exceptional Indians like Dr. Eajendra Lai Mittra, Pandit 
Bhagvfin Lai Indraji and that venerable great scholar, who 
has honoured me with his friendship, Sir E-. 6. Bhandarkar. 
It has now attracted a number of competent Indian scholars. 
Conditions, therefore, are favourable for the extension of 
historical studies on Western critical lines. 

This is a matter which has for many years engaged my 
attention. Soon after becoming first Member of the Govern- 
ment of India in charge of the portfoiicr orEducation, I sum- 
moned a conference of Orientalists then in India. One of the 
proposals of that conference was to create an Orielirtal Institute 
somewhat on the lines of the Ef ench Institute at Ilanoi, of" the 
Russian Institute at Vladivostock. Its object was twofold, to 
conserve the ancient learning and also to promote critical 
research. It was felt that there was room for such an institute 
notwithstanding the splendid achievements of the Archaeologi- 
cal department under the direction of Sir John Marshall. The 
proposal was rejected, but I still have a vivid recollection of 
the character and comjass of the discussions that accompanied 
it. The antiquities of a country can best be studied and 
examined by the scholars of that country, and the universities 
of India have a grand opportunity before them of fuldlling 
the functions which elsewhere have been entrusted to research 
institutes. This is not a matter of academic interest alone. 
Thucydides said long ago that history w%s philosophy teaching 
by examples. It informs and guides political science T)y 
comparison, analysis, and synthesis. No progress can be sound 
and assured which does not rest upon realities in the present 
and the past. ' — _ 

Of political science and economic the importance is 
obvious in 3 joount^ which is nearing political" and economic 
majorTty, Here also you have begun well. Not only have 
you secured a number of devoted teachers who are enthusiastic 
on resaaifeh-iirytis field of wor k, but you have founded also a 
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Sociological Society which will deal, from a practical point of 
jview, with problems of economies, anthropology, ethnology, and 
/political science. 

This brings me to the question of the study of geography 
in ils Jar ge_ aspect. Ge^o grap hy has ja,{jtr, been sadly neglected 
in Indian unjyersities. In my first conTOcation speech, on 
behalf of the Government, I presented a chair of Geography to 
the Allahabad TTnirersity. It has not been found possible to 
fill that chair as yet, but I tinderstand that the University 
seriously contemplate the opening of a school of geography. 

I earnestly hope that their efforts will be crowned with success. 
T he aoti vl tsLjafjman in .4ill.-.ag8S and places is largely deter- 
mined by his physical environment.. The past of India 
strikingly illustrates the close relation between geography and 
history. The" varied geographical features^ which distinguish 
the different' region's and subdivisions of India account largely 
for the rdle which they have played at varying periods in the 
political history of India, or in the development of its culture 
and ethnography. Conditions of climate and cultivation, 
natural lines of communication, density and ethnic character 
of the population are as necessary for the investigation of indus- 
trial development as they are of political growth. Judged by 
its extent, the variety of its physical conditions, and its in- 
dependent articulation India has like Europe a claim to be 
regarded as a sab-continent of Asia. In the syllabus for your 
B. ‘V. examination I am glad to find a special paper devoted 
to Indian economic conditions —geographical, sociological, and 
political, and that in the study of the subject as a whole 
you lay sufficient emphasis on geographical environment. 
May I hope that some day Luck;imw will remove the reproach ' 
that rests on British^India, that^Jf'has no ethnographicaU | 
rauseurar"Here is a worthy obje ct fo r the proverbial generosity ■ 
ofjthe Taluqdars of Oudlh. ~ 

The systematic study of the great classical la nguages of 
Sanskrit, Arabic, jind-Persiaivia.a very fit ting subjant 
* study here. The critical metliods of the West have still 
'8 applied over au almost unlimited area. Thv training of 
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coi3a|}fitaalL_ teachers of these lauguages on modern lines is a 
necessary function of the university. No one has a greater 
respect than ! have for the Pandits aQi idiiul vis. I have 
learnt it from ray old friends and teachers, the late Dr. Venis, 
Sir Denison Ros«, and that great scholar and explorer, my 
friend Sir Aurel Stein to whom I owe more, than I can say. 
The profound traditional learning of the great Pandits and 
Maulvis is one of the glories of India and the world. Of many 
branches of classical lore these venerable scholars hold the 
keys. But their methods require a lifelong study of the 
subjects of the most intensive kind and are unsuited to any 
general schemes of education, which must include other sub- 
jects and so limit the time available for instruction in the 
classical language. Both Sanskrit and Arabic grammar with 
their logical clearness and richness of inflection provide excel- 
lent exercise for the mental training of the young mind, but 
only if the constructive principles of word formation are 
visualized, as it were, with the help of suitably arranged books. 
Tne traditional teaching of S inskrit grammar, as compressed 
with wonderful precision in the qnasi-algebraic forranlfe of 
that gre it codifier of Indian linguistic science, Panini. cannot 
meet thes e requ iremejits.-^ Jn our secondary schools Jteachers 
are needed who with thorough mastery of the structure of 
clas^fSTlanguages combine 'tfiak wider outlook as regards (he 
educational purp'ose of the language and" its literature which 
only philological training on modern and 'Western lines can give. 
I am gratified to find that in selecting teachers of Oriental 
languages you have endeavoured to secure scholars who 
combine intensive study of the Oriental type with Western 
training according to modern methods. 

I claim, genileme]a,,ihat English has now become a classi- 
c al lang uage of India. .Two difierent aims must he clearly 
distinguished in the university teaching of English. One is 
the stu^pn,Aruo4ihiIolqgical lines of the language and of the 
literature, which it enshrines, with a view to enabling student 
to comprehend the intellectual past of the nation, which has 
brought India into closer connexion with the West than ever 
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before. The other is to proride Indian students, whatever their 
mother tongue, with as complete a command of English In 
speech and written expression of thought, as is needed by 
those who intend to take their share in the civic life of the 
country, which as a constituent part of the British Empire 
must adopt English for its principal language of administra- 
tion andjiuhlic, iutercojirse. The lines on which the latter 
aim can best be attained have been fully indicated in the 
report of the Calcutta University Commission, and to follow 
them up is likely to become more and more easy with the • 
spread a nd improvement of i^condary educatian. Many of its 
recognized defects so far may with full justice be attributed 
to the very serious difficulty felt wherever instruction has to 
be conveyed through a language medium foreign to the vast 
majority of both teachers and students. But in the face of 
this difficulty some comfort may be derived from the fact that 
as far back as our historical information goes, theadministra- 
t ive and in tellectual work ofTtndia has^ for the most part, if 
not jfebvays,.h.een carried ^ either in a language confined to 
the learned, like Sanskrit, or else in a foreign tongue, like 
Persiag*^ Neither the use of what in most respects Toad been 
a dead^anguage for many 'centuries before the Muhammadan 
cong[uest»,n.or.Jda8 subse(juent_ predominance of Persiiin, has 
prevented India’s intellectual individuality from asserting 
itself throughout those ages. Is it too much to hope that 
Indian individuality will maintain its vitality, notwithstanding 
the advances of the English language, to the great advantage 
of India and of human civilization as a whole ? 

As Chancellor it is my duty and privilege- to-offer students 
adiice. The difficulty of advising another. . generation is 
always present to me, although I am a student still. Each 
generation tlimks that it is wiser and _better. thaa-the^ genera- 
tion tlm^preceded it. And it is righ.L£o£4aJdua-wav jirogress 
l ies. The awakening of India has. came. Great seismic move- 
ments are at work and you yoil may find yourselves carried 
along by forces that you can neither discover nor direct. But 
one thing you can do — You can stick to reality — You can 
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keep the issues clear. British ideas of freedom have made 
you what you are. The universities are the power-houses of 
freedom.. The British have fearlessly given to India the boldest 
scheme of education in history. The fruits of that education 
are apparent to-day in some difficulties and much progress. 
Of late there has been a movement, which seeks to discredit 
progress on Western lines, to decry Western civilization, a 
movement which is clearly and inevitably heading for reaction. 
Th^ forces of reaction are always persistent and resourceful 
in this ancient land of Hindustan. Do not make a mistake. 
The freedom which you cherish is a Western product. Sooner 
than you think you may have to choose betwe^en reaction 
and progress. I can only pray that your choice may redound 
to the happiness and prosperity of India. This is my message 
to all the young men who are shortly going out into the 
world, ^ick to reality.- Always connect words with things. 
Keep the issues clear. Remember that it is not really possible 
for the same thing to be and not to be. It only remains for 
me to say that I shall ever keep this day in grateful remem- 
brance, and that I shall carry away with me great pride in 
the degree that you have bestowed upon me, and a strong 
abiding hope and faith in the future of this University. 

After the ceremony of Convocation the large gathering 
proceeded to the spacious lawns of the Medical College, where 
the Court of the University entertained His Excellency at 
a garden party, and the numerous guests spent a delightful 
evening. 



A GERMAN PHILOSOPHER ON INDIA. 


A more accurate title for the following notes would 
run : “ Hinduism and the Hindus as seen through the eyes 
of a modern German philosopher hut that is too long 
to serve as actual title. It does, however, espress what is 
aimed at in these pages, namely, to give in brief some idea 
of how Hinduism and the Hindus appear to a really fine 
scholar, who is in earnest with his philasophy, whose recent 
work enjoys a considerable reputation in Germany and 
whose book, whence these extracts are taken, has had a 
very large circulation in that country, for it appeared only 
in the spring of 1918 and the third edition is dated 1920. 
The book in question, Das Beiseluch eines Philosophen, 
by Graf Hermann Keyserling, consists of two volumes of 
smallish print, each running to over 400 pages. It is thus 
obvious that his views and ideas have aroused very consider- 
able interest in Germany to gain such wide circulation. 

Keyserling is a man of very wide culture: possessing a 
practical knowledge of experimental science in several depart- 
ments in addition to thorough literary and philosophical 
training. We have therefore in his book not the immature 
deliverances of an imperfectly prepared youth, but the ripe 
utterances of a man of thorough culture, imbued with 
learning both wide and deep. For that reason, it seemed to 
me likely that even a very brief indication of what he has to 
say about his experiences in India might be of interest in 
the pages of the Journal, even though the limitation of its 
space must render impossible any thing more than a 
sketchy outline of a very small part of what he has to say. 

By way of further introduction it may be added that 
Graf Keyserling ’s philosophical outlook is to a certain extent 
original, therefore of interest for its own sake ; and further that 
he has utilized his “ Diary of a travelling Philosopher to 
translate his title somewhat freely— as a means of expressing 
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that outlook. The book itself, the author remarks, should 
be read as a romance and its deeper purpose is not inaptly 
expressed in the motto placed upon the title page : “ The 
shortest way to oneself leads round about the world/’ 

Practically the whole of the first volume is devoted to 
Ceylon and India. It is all interesting, but merely a few 
notes can be given here, and we must plunge at once into 
the heart of things. 

After spending some time in Ceylon, Graf Keyserling 
sets foot in India first at Rameshwaram, and his feelings 
and thoughts may be gathered from the following extracts • 

Bameshwaram Temple. 

“ What specially strikes me, is that these pilgrims, of 
such varied and different kinds, are yet in some way of the 
same mentality, the same spirit.” “ But — he asks— in 
what sense ? In that of a common faith ? Possibly, but 
that is not what I mean. I mean something which never 
before have I been aware of. I do not mean the metaphysical 
consciousness that all things, however externally separated, 
yet hang together inwardly : markedly as this may be 
characteristic of “the” Hindu. In the case of the folk 
gathered here— mostly small, simple people devoid of 
capacity for speculation— such consciousness is certainly 
only very weakly developed. What really impresses me in 
all of them, is the presence of a capacity of consciousness, 
that renders possible the grasping of realities, which do 
not touch the average Westerner at all.” 

“ These pilgrims obviously understand the meaning of 
their symbols. And in their case, we ace not concerned with 
that simple faith, with which the imcultured Roman Catholic 
cleaves to his cult, nor even with that mediated under- 
standing of such symbols by the cultivated man, which 
springs a posteriori from reflective knowledge. To these 
pilgrims the symbol seems to unveil its meaning directly 
and immediately ; their souls seem to be directly touched by 
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the holy words (mantrams). And that presupposes a capacity 
of consciousness, differing substantially from that of the 
ordinary European. But to me this is not foreign or 
strange. Any one who has transferred the emphasis, the 
accent of his consciousness out of the sphere of things into 
that of conceptions, so that he takes the latter more seriously 
than the former, seeing in the latter that which is truly 
real, — such a man discovers that in so doing new possibilities 
of experience open before him."” 

It may help the reader, if I here interpose the remark, 
that one feature of Key serlmg’s outlook is that he recognises 
various aspects of consciousness : for example distinct 
spheres of things and of concepts as equally real.-” He 
holds that concept connections have two aspects : {a) in what 
corresponds to them in external nature; and (1)') in their own 
proper nature— independent of all externality. We thus 
have a sort of Scheme or Picture of Objective Eeality and 
also the immediate appearance of a meaning originally in- 
herent in them. Illuminative illustrations of this may be 
gathered in plenty from religious ceremonies, from poetry 
and from music : wherein the rhythm and sequence of 
concepts and ideas finds natural expression. And it is 
especially these facts which Keyserling suggests that such 
pilgrims as those at Eameshwaram really understand 
instinctively and do not merely believe. 

This emerges clearly from the following quotation : — 

“ I know that the Psychical is just as much an objective 
reality as the Material ; that Concepts can be just as much 
and just as completely a corresponding and expressive 
embodiment of the metaphysically real, as rigid, or solid 
bodies ; that it is everywhere possible, in principle, to act 
upon substance from out of the spirit. But the fact that 
I know and understand this, is not further interesting. The 
really significant and important thing is that these simple 
folk know it. They are no thinkers ; no people with under- 
standing ; they are incapable of experiencing in advance 
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anything whatever mentally. They must really experience 
it ; just as really as eating and sleeping. In short, they 
must stand in the same relationship to the psychical reality, 
as the Westerner does to the physical.'^ 

^But this does not settle the matter. Each and every 
capacity or power of consciousness reveals another stratum 
of nature. One who lives in the Hindu stratum is subject 
to influences and has experiences, that are unknown to others. 
In his case, casual sequences make their appearance, which 
are not otherwise demonstrable. And it is very possible 
that the road from his plane or level to the ultimate, deepest 
self-realization is shorter and more easily trodden than the 
road from our — western — level. 

It is possible that herewith I have laid hold of the key 
to the problem of the Hindu “ View of the World.” To 
the Hindu the Psychical counts as primary ; for him it is a 
more real thing than is the Physical. Looked at from the 
Absolute standpoint, the Hindu is no less mistaken in thus 
placing the stress or accent, than is his antipodes, who holds 
the Physical alone to be truly real.” 

Keyserling thus grants a certain reality to the results 
brought about by mantrams and religious ritual ; but it 
seemed to him that the eyes of the devout pilgrims at 
Eameshwaram were the eyes of dreamers : looking on 
external nature inattentively. He points out that if the 
Psychic world is to be reckoned as primary and we are to 
regard concepts as being the most solid of reality, then from 
the western standpoint it is not incorrect to say — as so 
many have said — that the religious minded Hindu lives in 
Hn-reality ! 

“But ” — ^he continues —“the question is not settled thus 
easily. Every level of consciousness renders manifest another 
stratum of Nature. A man living in that of the Hindu 
is subject to influences, has experiences and meets events, 

which other folk do not know . For the 

Hindu the Psychical is the primary, for him it is more real 
than the Physical. Looked at from the standpoint of the 
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Absolute, he is no less in error in thus shifting all to one side 
]the accentuation, than is his antipodes, who holds the Phj?sical 
0,lone to be truly real. Still, just as the westerner has so 
thoroughly and profoundly understood matter, precisely 
’because he overrates its importance, so it is quite possible 
that the Indian may well have penetrated deeper into the 
world of the Psychical than any other man, precisely 
because he alone has actually taken that world with full 
seriousness.” 

A night visit to the great Temple at Madura, with its 
wealth of strange and terrible forms, causes Graf Keyserling 
to make some rather striking remarks upon the terrific ” or 
^‘frightful ” element in religions : — 

“ To-night I understand clearly why all the early forms 

of worship were “terrific” and needs must be so 

Por man, that is “beautiful ” which enhances and stimu- 
lates his sense, his feeling of life. And that is brought 
about in primitive creatures by the eestacy of the flesh. 
Only in intoxication, in the ecstacy of lust, in sheer cruelty, 
can such undeveloped creatures escape out of and beyond 
themselves, only so can they experience what the evolved 
human being lives through in silent, quiet contemplation of 
God,” 

“Therefore do the cult-forms of aU deeply religious 
peoples in their early youth display a terrific character. 
Orgies of lust and cruelty are celebrated, there is frantic 
enjoyment and suffering, life is created or destroyed in the 
wildest frenzy. It must needs be thus. Early primitive 
meu are deep only in their impulses, only sensuously upheld 
inspiration can unite them with their real substance ; only 
in the form of what is impulsive can they experience and 
manifest what lies deepest within them,” 

“ But is this true only of what is early in time ? What 
then is the meaning of the cult, which in Europe is carried 
on over and over again, of the love impulse between ma n 
and woman, not infrequently with its coarsest form, other 
than a reaction against an all-toQ-much spiritualised view 
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of the world ? How many are there who need spirituous 
drinks, sensations, the artificial whipping up of the flesh, in 
order to attain that point. They all stand, at the least with 
one part of their nature, upon the level on which the orgy, 
or the human sacrifice would be for them the true and 
proper expression of religious -feeling.” 

Going on to speak of the extraordinary “ forms ” and 
“ shapes ” of Gods and Devas, etc., of which the temple is 
full, he points out that they are attempts to express some 
one dominant ‘‘impulse” in its fulness, exclusively; and 
he concludes with the observation — 

“ Even in the Middle Ages the West was too scienti- 
fically minded to give full, perfect expression to the irra- 
tional. It is precisely this which the Hindus have accom- 
plished in their temple figures. The shapes and forms of 
the Hindu Pantheon, where they embody the basic, root 
forces of being, are of such an intense power of conviction, 
that I am prepared even to-day to believe in that “ seer ” 
or “ clairvoyant ” who once told me that they were real, true 
copies of the divine reality.” 

“ Probably only such men are capable of a creative act 
like this, who have not yet condensed or materialised them- 
selves to a spiritual personality; men who are essentially 
multi-personal, now taken possession of by one, now by 
another impulse, without any clear consciousness of the 
unifying bond. Eegarded from the standpoint of Atman 
such men are superficial, for of the self they know' nothing. 

- But just for that very reason, what is deepest in them can 
ensoul the surface, in a way that is never possible in a man 
spiritualised through and through. 

“ Hindu— specially Dravidian — Artis ”,Graf Keyserling 
observes, “ the fullest expression of physical imagination. I 
said above that in the shaping of the forms of her Gods, the 
basic, root Impulses, or Passions have found embodiment, 
Such as no other people has invented with equal truth; 
and I added that such a creation could only be successfully 
achieved by a Psyche, a Soul, as yet not unified : a Soul or 
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Psyche, which is still essentially manifold, not condensed 
into a spiritual unity. Thus Hindu plastic Art as a whole 
means and expresses the rebirth in the plastic imagination 
or phantasy of the totality of uninfellecfualised life-powers 
and forces.” 

“ It is the only very smallest fraction of life that is by 
nature and birth in accordance with reason, and which 
permits itself to be traced back originally to a spiritual 
ground ; cravings and desires, sensations and feelings, 
impulses and acts of will, the urge towards growth and the 
renunciation of old age are essentially irrational phenomena, 
and one deprives them of their own special character, when 
one rationalises them. This, their own special proper 
character, achieves in Hindu art its most perfect expression, 
in unique purity and freedom from sophistication.” 

“The Temple of Madura seems to have come into 
existence, as a primitive organism grows up . , untroubled, 
undistorted by renunciation or prejudice, realising itself 
wholly and completely ; full-blooded and rich in colour.” 

Keyserling sums up as follows the impression made 
upon him by the astounding wealth and even the exuberant 
exaggeration which characterise Hindu Art and Hindu 
Mythology alike : — 

“ In contemplating this Hindu World of Forms, it seems 
to me as though the Phantasy, the plastic Imagination of 
the flesh had created it. As though the creative Imagina- 
tion of a great poet had infused itself into individual cells 
of the body, so that now the body “ produces ” or “ creates ” 
in the same sense as the creative imagination of a great 
poet in the psychic sphere. What would happen if some 
absolutely free phantasy were inseparably chained to the 
flesh 1 There would arise just exactly such shapes and 
forms as are characteristic of Hindu Mythology. Thus the 
idea of the All-Motherhood would express itself in the 
endless sprouting forms over and upon each other of breasts 
bursting with milk, just as one sees in the great Gopuram 
and the Madura temple and so forth. Thus would the body 
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create, if it were a poet ; and tims did the spirit of 
Hinduism ercate in its great period.'^ 

“ In its Art, the spirit of Hinduism appears entirely 
unintellectualised, un-unified, without any need even for 
Unity ; but just for that very reason also more capable of 
expression, where the irrational was to be represented, than 
any other. Hindu Art, alone among all, has perhaps 
succeeded in convincingly projecting into the world of the 
visible that which is in itself invisible. For in Hindu Art 
it is just those dark formative forces which have worked 
with the same naive, natural freedom with which such forces 
normally work only in the body itself ; wherein the pressure 
or impulse leads, almost inevitably, to the creation of the 
corresponding organ. In a dancing Shiva, there is con- 
tained more of the specially characteristic divine nature 
than in the whole army of the Olympian deities.” 

Following out further such lines of thought, Graf 
Keyserling is led on to some reflections upon Monotheism 
and Polytheism, which are at least suggestive and thought 
provoking. . 

After noting that the latter is the richer, the more 
varied and lively of the two, he continues : — 

"Sooner or later Monotheism everywhere ousts the 
richer faith, unless other factors intervene ; for when the 
Soul has unified itself, when an unequivocal self-conscious- 
ness has taken tiie place of the multiplicity of impulses and 
tendencies, then the substance of God, hitherto scattered 
hither and thither, conglomerates itself into a swffle God-head. 
Then along withOrder, Regularity and Interconnection replace 
the original chaos. But at the same time the U niverse becomes 
full of contradiction : at this very instant, when everything 
ought to be in harmony, it first becomes really apparent, how 
very little things really do harmonize.” 

" Further the Universe becomes impoverished ; for now, 
when a single ideal floats over the whole creation, then that— 
whatever it is— coiw® to be denied, ignored or combatted, 
which stands to that ideal ha no positive ^linkable relataon i 
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ind Bitice there is only too much of that sort of thing in 
jxperience, nature herself comes to be cramped and hindered 
in her free, natural growth. The world grows firmer, 
Euore rigid, more moral ; everywhere among Monotheists, 
the characters are stronger, the principles more fixed, the 
forms of life purer. But against that, their souls are more 
colourless, stiffer and more rigid, for the most part also 
more dried up and unproductive.” 

“Polytheism and Monotheism are in opposition ; the 
mystic on the contrary, whose consciousness of the Divine 
is usually and very badly termed Pantheism, is never hostile 
to Polytheism : on-^-.the contrary mystics have always 
flourished best in an atmosphere of Polytheism, as for 
instance in Europe within the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 

“It is only conditionally correct to assert that the mystic 
experiences the unity of the God-head t his experience in 
reality lies beyond all number, and if he speaks of Unity, he 
really means that which is neither Unity nor multiplicity but 
both at once j and he calls it Unity because this concept, 
even here below, denotes Kumber as well as non-Number. 
In any case he is never a monotheist in the Jewish-Puri- 
tanical-Islamitic sense, although naturally mystics enough 
are to be found among those who profess monotheism.” 

“The mystic is really the contemplative, who lives 
wholly from within outwards, wholly in the Reality of Being 
and for that Reality ; whose consciousness has struck its 
roots into the Atman, and who consequently is through and 
through truthful, allowing his’ innermost being to express 
itself unhindered.” 

And— to summarize Keyserling’s further argument— dhe 
mystic can deny or negative no expression of life whatso- 
ever. In each, in all he sees the Divine Power at work ; 
thus there can be no essential conflict between the crudest 
[Hindu animalism and the purified wisdom of the Rishis f 
both alike are forms of expression of the One and the Same 
upon different levels. 
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No Indian sage, not even Buddha, has ever combatted 
belief in the Gods ; the majority, above all Shankara, the 
founder of thorough-going Monism, have themselves 
honestly believed in them. On the one hand, they were so 
deeply conscious of the inexpressibility of the God-head as 
such, and on the other of the endless series of possible 
manifestations, that in most eases they preferred the mani- 
fold and varied forms to the simple, unitary expression. And 
he concludes : “ to me it seems that their multiplicity in its 
interconnection is really a better expression of what the 
Indian devotee means, than any simple formula, however 
pregnant, could possibly be.*' 

“How indeed could our intellectually classified concepts 
possibly do justice to all the irrational animally-creative 
putting forth of forms in India. It is not without reason 
that there exist in Sanskrit more terms for philosophical 
and religious contents that can be found in Greek, Latin, and 
German together. General concepts are of use only where 
the object of knowledge is rational, or can be rationalised ; 
but this is not the case any where in Indian development. 
All that is alive in this wondrous country has emerged and 
grown up purely at haphazard, irresponsibly, out of the 
living flesh, without purpose or fixed goal. Thus in Indian 
temples no ground plan can be demonstrated and no 
unitary idea within the manifold forms of its faith — more- 
over there is in India no nation; no spirit of the people, and 
no popular consciousness ; there are no Hindus, indeed, 
in the sense that there are Germans and English, For 
syntheses ,of this kind arise^ only where Eeaaon rules the 
becoming of forms, however imperceptibly ; where the need 
for generalization and imification is felt ; and these are 
lacking in Hindustan.” 

This must have been written soon after Keyserling 
landed in India and in the south, for he continues : “To 
.this complete indifference to connection and unity, India 
owes its unique magnificence of coloming, wherein my 
heai^t rejoices more and more each day. 1 have hardly 
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travelled in India at all, and yet I have already seen far 
more variety than any where else among men ” 

And he goes on to show how, despite all its complexity 
and development, Hindu logic has never been able effectively 
to dominate even the unfoldment of philosophical and still 
less of religious thought. 

For, as metaphysicians, the Hindus saw too deeply and 
knew with absolute certainty that the logical understanding 
does not and cannot reach to the real root of things. Thus 
the Hindus have never been “ Eationalists in the western 
sense ; and this is one of the greatest lessons, the most 
pregnant examples which India’s people have given to 
Humanity. For they have shown that the very fullest 
measure of the jpower of understanding does not necessarily 
culminate in Rationalism ; and further that the highest and 
fullest measure of logical acumen and insight does not 
necessarily destroy simple naivety. 

And discussing the great Epics, Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, he points out that the clue to their real under- 
standing lies in the realization of the facts that to the 
Hindus meaning and significance are everywhere and always 
far more real than Fact, and far more vital and important 
than History. 

Keyserling has much, much more of interest and 
significance to say about things Indian; but we must 
take our leave of him here, for the present at any rate; 
witha final quotation from a dialogue which he imagines 
himself to be holding with the spirit of Indian Wisdom 
in the form of the Mahaguru — the Great Teacher — who 
thus addresses him : — 

“ Be not deceived by Maya I The Goddess of your western 
science and knowledge 1 Her greatest pitfall is precisely 
the fact that what she creates always holds its own against 
the criticism of the understanding. Bnt what can be 
demonstrated is never essential being, the true reality, 
iWhatcanbe proven, demonstrated, pai^es away, or trans- 
forms itself into some new, fresh matter of proof, decdving 
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,tlie unwary about the true reality in each fresh form and 
shape with equal success/’ 

True indeed that imaginations are equally Maya ! 
they have however the advantage over the physical, bodily 
world, that they exhibit their real nature more honestly 
and frankly than it does ; and moreover they afford a more 
plastic medium for the expression of meaning.” 

" How remote are your wise men from the heart of 
reality ! They have brains, such as perhaps no Hindu ever 
possessed. But instead of seeking with them after meaning, 
after significance, they waste the precious time of their 
human births upon the studies of futile unreality and then 
dream that they have achieved something marvellous, when 
their results constitute objective knowledge I Naturally and 
of course they are objective ; but at the same time they are 
devoid of meaning!” 

“ Look at my Hindus, on the other hand : they know 
nothing of exact research ; they never find themselves at home 
in the realms of Maya: too often indeed they are failures 
in this world. But instead thereof their souls stand widely 
open to all possible influences of meaning, of significance, 
and they all tread the road which leads to Freedom.” 


BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 
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ALYOSHA ANH ZOSSIMA. 


IV^The Duel. 

The next eight years I passed at the Petrograd Military 
Academy. In my new surroundings, although nothing faded 
completely from my memory, many of childhood’s impres- 
sions grew dim, and the new habits and opinions that took 
their place, transformed me into an absurd, cruel, almost 
savage being. The outer gloss of courtesy and polite 
manners I did indeed acquire along with the French 
language, but in common with all my school fellows I 
regarded our soldier servants as inferior animals, and 
being the most impressionable boy in the school, I was, 
perhaps, also the most overbearing. By the time we left 
school as officers we were ready to lay down our lives for 
the honour of our regiment, but of the real meaning of honour 
we knew nothing. True honour, indeed, had we known its 
meaning, would have been matter for our ridicule, whereas 
we gloried in drinking, debauchery, and daredevilry. I do 
not say that we were evil. We were all well meaning young 
fellows, but our conduct was wicked, and I, chiefly because 
• I had come into money and had plunged with all the reck- 
lessness of youth into a life of self-gratification, was the 
worst of the lot. 

At that time I was a great reader and although the 
Bible was the one book I almost never opened, something 
kept me from parting with it and I carried it about with 
me everywhere. Verily, though I knew it not, I was 
keeping that book “for the day and the hour, the month and 
the year.” 

After four years of this kind of life I found myself 
stationed with my regiment in the town of K. The people 
who formed the large and varied society of that town, were 
rich, hospitable, and gay, and my own natural gaiety and 
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reputation for wealth (which as you know goes a very long 
way in the world) secured me a cordial welcome everywhere. 

Then came the turning point in my life. I became 
intimate with a beautiful and accomplished girl of a rare 
and noble nature, whose parents were people of considerable 
wealth, influence, and standing in the town. They always 
made me heartily welcome at their house and, what set my 
heart on fire, I fancied that their daughter regarded me 
with favour. 

In after days I realised that I had, perhaps, not been 
so passionately in love with her as I had thought, but had been 
simply inspired with the reverence due to her rare qualities 
of mind and character. Selfish motives, moreover, kept 
me at that time from asking her to marry me, for I could 
not bear the idea of giving up the free and dissolute life of 
a well-to-do young bachelor and so, though I did drop 
certain hints, I delayed taking the decisive step. Then, 
without warning, I was sent on two months’ duty to another 
district. On my return I found her married to a rich 
neighbouring landowner who, though many years my 
senior, was still young, who, unlike me, moved in the best 
Petrograd society, and who was possessed of a charm and 
better than that of a culture to which I could lay no claim. 

This unexpected blow combined with the news that the 
two had long been engaged, completely stunned me. I had 
often met the young landowner at their house, but in the 
blindness of my conceit I had noticed nothing, and it parti- 
cularly mortified me to realize that I alone had been ignorant 
of what the whole world knew. 

I was furious. Hot with shame I began to go over 
the many times I had been on the point of declaring my 
love and concluded that, as she had never stopped or warued 
me, she had been laughing at me all the time. On latei; 
reflection, of course, I remembered that she had been very 
far from laughing at me, but had always lightly interrupted, 
my love making and changed the subject But! failed, 
fo see fhat then and burned for revenge* 
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■ Tet strangely enough my wratii and thirst for vengeance 
were burdensome to me because my easy-going nature made 
it very difficult for me to be angry with anyone for long. 
I had to keep goading myself to the task and eventually 
became warped and simply ridiculous. I bided my time, 
however, and at length, on what seemed to be a side issue, 
succeeded in insulting my ‘ rival ^ before a large company 
©f people. I ridiculed his view of an important contem- 
porary event (it was the year 1826) and my hit was con- 
sidered both witty and effective. Then I forced him to 
demand an explanation and in giving it, behaved so rudely 
that, despite the great difference in our age, rank, and stand- 
ing, he accepted my challenge. 

I afterwards learned that he did so because he was no 
less jealous of me than I of him. He had been a little 
Jealous of me on his wife’s account before marriage and 
' now he fancied that if she found out that he bad swallowed 
an insult from me without calling me out, she would begin 
to despise and cease to love him. 

I had no difficulty in inducing one of my fellow subal- 
terns to act as my second, for duelling, notwithstanding 
the very severe penalties against it, was in those days almost 
the fashion in military circles. So persistent and deep- 
rooted are our savage instincts ! 

It was now the end of June and our meeting was to 
take place the following morning on the outskirts of the 
town. 

That night decided my fate. I had returned home in 
the evening in a savage humour, and in a moment of 
annoyance with my servant Afanasy, I struck him twice 
with ail my force in the face, so that it was covered with 
blood, Afanasy had not been long with me, and though I had 
struck him before I had never done so with such brutality. 
It happened forty years ago, but believe me dear friend, 
I cannot recall the scene now without shame and anguish. 
I went to bed, slept for about flrree hours, and awoke as day. 
3vas breaking. IcouMjleepnoxnore, Xafose and opened tha 
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window that opened on the garden. The sun was rising, it 
was warm and beautiful, and the birds were singing. 

Why, I pondered, do I feel myself so base and vile I 
Is it because I am about to shed blood ? No, I do not think 
it is that* Is it because I am afraid to die, afraid of being 
killed ? No, that is not the reason, it is not that at all, and 
all at once the truth flashed jipon me : it was because I had 
struck Afanasy. 

The whole scene in every detail came back to me in a 
new light. He stands before me. He holds himself strictly 
to attention, arms down, head erect, eyes fixed upon me as on 
parade. The blows stagger him, yet he does not even raise 
bis arms to protect himself. It is a man who has been 
brought to this, and it is a man who is beating his fellowman. 

The thought stabbed me. I stood dumbfounded and 
the dear sun was shining, the bright leaves rejoicing, and 
the birds, the little birds even, were praising God. Burying 
my face in my hands, I threw myself on the bed and wept 
bitterly. 

Then I remembered my brother Markel and the words 
that he spoke on his death-bed to his servants : “ My dear 
ones, why do you serve me, why do you love me, am I worth 
it '? ” “ Yes, am I worth it,’^ echoed in ray heart. In very 
truth wherein am I worthy that a fellowman made like me 
in the image of God should serve me ? ” That thought for 
the first time in my life forced itself upon me. “Dear 
Mother mine,” my brother had gone on to say, “ verily each 
one of us is responsible to all men and for all men, only we 
do not know it. If man but knew this, there would be 
heaven upon Eaith.” 

“ Oh, God,” I thought weeping, “ surely this too is not . 
false. In truth, it may Le that I, more than any man, am 
resiionsible for all and chief of siunera in this world.” 
And all at once the whole truth and significance of what I 
was about to do, was borne in upon me. I was going forth 
to kill a good, able, noble man, who had done me no wrong 
and by depriving his wife of happiness for ever 1 should be 
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face buried in tbe pillow and time passed unheeded. 

My second arrived with the pistols to fetch me. 
“ Good,” he said, “ you are up, it is time, come along ! ” 
In an agony of indecision I hurried to and fro but 
eventually accompanied him to the carriage.* 

“Wait here a moment,” I said to him then, “I’ll be 
back in a second, I have forgotten my purse,” and I ran 
back alone to Afanasy’s little room. 

“Afanasy,”! said, “yesterday I struck you on the 
face twice, forgive me.” He started as if afraid and gazed 
at me in amazement. It was not enough and so, just as I 
was, in full officer’s uniform I bowed myself to the ground 
before him. 

It was now his turn to stand dumbfounded. 

“ Your honour, Sir, what are you doing am 

I worth it ? and just as I had done he burst into tears and, 
burying his face in his hands, turned, shaken by his sobbing, 
to the window. 

I rushed out to my comrade. Jumped into the carriage, 
and off we went 

*“ Have you ever seen a conqueror before,” I shouted, 
“ for yon see one now,” and in the highest spirits I laughed 
and talked, I don’t remember about what, the whole 
way. 

“ You ai« a plucky fellow,” said he looking at me, “ the 
uniform won’t be disgraced by you.” 

When we reached the spot our opponents were there 
waiting. The lot of first shot fell to my rival and we took 
up our positions twelve paces apart, I stood looking at him 
gaily and lovingly full in the face, for I now knew what I 
would do. His shot just scratched my cheek and grazed 
my ear. 

“ Thank God ! no one has been killed,” I cried, and 
turning about I took my pistol and threw it far into the 
wood with a shout of “ that’s the place for you.” I turned 
again to my adversary. 
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Sir,”"! said,, “-forgi’ve me for young fool who has 
gratuitously insulted you, and has but now forced you to fire 
at him. You are ten times and more the better man. Tell 
that to her whom you hold dearest i-n the world.” 

At this all three began, to shout at me. 

“ Why on earth,” began, my adversary thoroughly 
annoyed, “ did you cause all this trouble, if you did not 
mean to fight i” 

Yesterday,”! made answer gaily, I was a fool and I 
only came to my senses to-day.” 

“As to yesterday I believe you,” said he, “but it is 
difficult to agree about to-day.” 

“ Bravo,” I shouted clapping my hands, “ there you are 
right again, I deserve it.” 

“ Now, Sir, will you fire or not,” he demanded. 

“•No, I won’t,” I said, “ you can. lire again if you like 
but it would be better not to.” 

The seconds were also shouting, especially mine. 

“ How can you disgrace the regiment like this, asking 
pardon in the course of a duel. If I had only known 1” 

I stood there before them all no longer laughing, and 
said gravely : “ Gentlemen, is it really so extraordinary in 
these days to find a man repent of his folly and make public 
confession of his wrong doing.” 

“ Yes, but not in the duel,” cried my second again. 

“ But that is just what is extraordinary,” I answered, 
“ for I ought to have owned up as. soon as I got here, before 
a shot had been fired, before I had made Mm commit a 
deadly sin, but, so grotesq,ue are our conventions, that to 
have acted in that way would have been almost impossible. 
Only after I had faced his fire at twelve paces could my 
words mean anything to him. If I had spoken before, he 
would have said ; “ he is simply a coward whom the pistols 
have seared.” 

“ GentlemCTi,” I said with conviction, “ look around 
you on the gifts o-f God, the clear sky, pure air, tender 
grass, the little birds. Nature is beautiful and sinless. We 
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alone are godless and foolishly unable to understand that 
life is heaven. We have only to wish to understand that 
and heaven will draw near in all its beauty, and we shall 
embrace each other with tears.” I would have said more 
but could not, so overpowered wag I by the sweetness and 
freshness that flooded my heart with a blissful happiness 
I had never known before. 

" That is all very true and edifying,” said my adversary, 
“ and you are certainly unconventional and original.^’ 

" Laugh away,” I said laughing too, “ you will come to 
approve of what I have done.^’ 

“ I am ready to do that now,”^said he. “ I believe you 
to be genuinely sincere and would like to shake hands with 
you.” 

“ No, that would be idle,^’ I said. “ In time to come, 
when my better actions have earned me your regard, then 
offer me your hand and it will be well.” 

Onthe-return journey my second upbraided me the whole 
way. My only reply was to kiss him. No sooner had my 
fellow officers been informed than they assembled to pass 
judgment on me that very day. The general opinion was 
that I had disgraced my uniform and must resign my com- 
mission. Some indeed, stood up for me, insisting that I had 
faced fire without flinching. “Yes,” said the others, “bht 
he feared to face more than one shot and in the course of 
the duel begged his opponent's pardon.” 

“ If he had been afraid to face a second shot, “ my 
defenders retorted, “he would have fired his own pistol, 
whereas he threw it loaded, as it was, into the wood. That 
was strange, if you like, but it was not cowardice.” 

I listened and looked on glad at heart. 

“ Dear friends and comrades,’ ’ I said, “ do not worry about 
my resignation, because I have already sent in my papersj 
and as soon as I am allowed, I shall retire to a monastery. 
That is why I am seeking my discharge.” 

At this they aU burst out laughing with one accord. 
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“ You should have told us tliis at the beginning, they 
said. It settles everything. We cannot pass sentence on a 
monk, you know, “ and they gave full vent to their laughter, 
not now in scorn, but kindly and cheerily. All of them, even 
my most rabid accusers took me to their hearts from that 
moment and all that month till my discharge arrived, made 
a special pet of me. 

Every one had a kindly word for me. 

“0 you monk/’ they would laugh, or they would 
express regret at the sacrifice I was about to make, and 
would try to dissuade me from my purpose, or they would 
defend me saying : 

“ Jfo, he is our brave comrade, he faced the shot and 
could have fired himself, but it came to him in a dream the 
night before, that he should become a monk, and that is why 
he acted as he did.” 

Our friends in the town adopted a similar attitude. 
Formerly a welcome guest everywhere, no special attention 
had been paid to me, but now, all at once, every one vied in 
showering invitations upon me. They all laughed at me, 
but they loved me. 

I should mention here that, though the duel was openly 
discussed everywhere, the authorities took no official notice 
of it. As my adversary was the general’s near kinsman, 
as the duel had passed off without bloodshed or serious 
consequence, and finally as I had resigned my commission, 
they agreed to treat the whole matter as a joke. 

Regardless of the general laughter, which was always 
kindly and never malicious, I began to express myself 
openly and fearlessly. These discussions took place chiefly 
in the evenings when ladies were present. They loved to listen 
to me and they made the men pay attention. 

“ How can I be responsible for all men I” they would, 
laugh at me. “ Can I really be responsible for you ?” 

“How,” I made answer, “ can you po^ibly understand 
that you are when the whole world has long thought and 
acted otherwise, when we count the veriest lies as true, and 
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demand similar lies from our neiglibours ? Here bare I for 
once in my life acted sincerely and at once you take me for a 
madman. You have indeed taken me to your hearts, but 
you see how you all laugh at me.” 

“ But how can we help taking a person like you to our 
hearts/’ said my hostess laughing in the crowded room. 

Then suddenly she, on whose account the duel had been 
fought, and whom so recently I had hoped to make my bride, 
rose from among the ladies, (I had not noticed her arrival), 
approached me and held out her hand. 

“ Let me tell you,” she said, “ that I am the first not to 
laugh at you. On the contrary with tears I thank you and 
declare my respect for you and for your action. Her husband 
came up too, and then they all gathered round me and 
almost kissed me. In my general happiness my chief 
attention was concentrated on the person of a certain middle 
aged gentleman, who joined the circle about me. I knew 
him by name already, but I had never met or exchanged a 
word with him till that evening. 


H. S. WALKEE. 
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THE WAR AND THE INDIAN EXCHANGE SITUATION. 


The gold Exchange standard as evolved in India had, 
before the outbreak of the last devastating world w^ar, 
many admirers and still many more critics. The exponents 
of the system including amongst others some thoughtful 
economists like Professors J. M. Keynes, W. F. Spalding, 
and the late Professor Conant thought that it was the ideal 
to. which the currency system of every progressive country 
should approximate. 

The principle underl 5 'ing the Gold Exchange Standard 
is very simple. The success and stability of the system depend 
upon the Government keeping sufficient reserves ’of coined 
rupees, to enable them to exchange international currency for 
local currency, and adequate resources in gold and sterling 
securities to convert local currency into international 
currency, at a stable rate of exchange, when they are called 
upon to do so. 

During the long period (1900-1911) the Government 
adopted every reasonable precaution to fight the danger of 
a break-dowm of the system under the stress of Falling 
Exchange and the success which attended their efforts to 
meet the great crisis of 1908 produced considerable optimism 
in this country. 

It was asserted that the Gold Exchange Standard was 
proof against the danger of Falling Exchange provided 
sufficient liquid resources in gold were made available in 
London, the place where all gold remittances would have to be 
made. None of the theorists and doctrinaires, who claimed to 
have discovered in it all the essentials which went to make the 
ideal currency system, could anticipate the situation created 
by the war, with its huge balance of trade in favour of India, 
and the obligation of the Government to convert international 
currency into local currency, at a fixed rate of Exchange, in 
settlement of the uncancelled balance of indebtedness. 
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Au attempt will be made in the following pages to’ 
examine how far the Indian Exchange stood the onslaught 
of the war and how far the anticipations of the admirers of 
the system have been realized. 

The outbreak of the great war had a disastrous effect 
on Indian trade conditions. During the eight war months 
August to March 1914-15 exports fell off by 43 per cent, and 
imports by 34 per cent. For the time being, the balance of 
trade became unfavourable, but the Government soon came 
to the rescue and undertook to support exchange. They offered 
for sale sterling drafts on London up to a maximum limit 
of 1 million a week. In all, bills and T. Ts. were sold to the 
extent of 8*7 millions. These measures restored confidence 
and the Exchange Situation was reversed. In 1915-16 trade 
' readjusted itself to the new conditions brought about by the 
war, and a sort of unstable equilibrium was established 
There was a renewed trade activity and Council bills were 
in great demand. Since 1916-17 India beg, in to take a 
prominent part in the manufacture of munitions of war and 
export of various commodities necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

Heavy disbursements were made in India on behalf of 
the Home Government and other Dominion Governments. 
The following figures will show the extent and importance 
of the commitments of the Home Government: — 


1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


38 Millions £ 
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These heavy disbursements coupled with the contraction 
of imports from England were responsible for the large 
balance of trade during the five years ending March 31, 1919, 
amounting to 254 millions. This huge balance was partially 
settled by the net import of funds (Council drafts) to the 
extent of 100 millions and a very small import of treasure 
of 36 millions. 
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In tlie five years ending Slst March 1914 tfae total excess 
of exports over imports was 262 millions which was 
liquidated to the extent of 142 millions by net import of 
funds and by the import of 120 millions in treasure. 
This small import of treasure during the war period— 36 
millions— as against 120 millions in the pre-war period, 
requires some explanation and was in reality the chief cause 
of the subsequent enormous demand for rupees and the 
steady rise in Exchange. In normal years this balance of 
trade would have been liquidated by the export of treasure 
from England to India but the war made this impossible. 
The export of gold to India was stopped owing to the 
necessity of conserving the gold resources of the Empire, 
and in July 1917 the import of silver into India on private 
account was prohibited with a view to do away with all 
private competition with the Secretary of State in the 
London Money Market. 

The consequence was that the demand for the only other 
alternative mode of remittance to India namely Council Bills 
became very keen. 

There were also other forces at work which augmented 
the demand for rupees. 

The heavy war expenditure to which the Government 
were committed was sought to be partly covered by raising 
War Loans in India and by issuing Treasury Bills to the 
Indian Paper Currency Reserve, a part of which is held in 
London. The Indian Banks subscribed to these War Loans 
and Treasury Bills, and paid for the purchases by extending 
credits to Government who issued cheques against the 
balances with which they were credited. These cheques 
w'ere taken by War contractors and other creditors of the 
Government to their Banks. The consequence was that tlie 
deposits of Indian Banks were swollen. Since the cheques 
which were handed over to different Banks were treated as 
cash their proportion of cash to deposits also increased and 
the increase being in excess of their normal requirements, 
the Banks had enough loanable capital at their disposal, 



wMcli they again invested in War Loans, Treasury Bills, and 
advances to customers. Thus the total volume of credit 
increased by several times the original loan. This process 
has been admirably shown in the Report of the Ounliffe Com- 
mittee on Currency and Roreign Exchange after the War 
The vast credit superstructure together with the heavy 
drawings of the Secretary of State were the reaLcauses of the 
unprecedented rise in prices which again increased the 
demand for currency . Thus a vicious eirele was started in 
which each in turn created a demand for the other. 

* The requirements of the Secretary of State on aeconnt of 
!^ome Charges and Railway^ Capital Expenditure were more 
than met from repayments by the Home Government of War 
disbursements made on theii; account in India. The amount 
of Council Bills which the Secretary of State could offer 
§t?ictly limited by the depleted stock of rupees in Cash 
l^alsnces and Paper Currency Reserve in India, The 
^eci^tary of State was faced with the necessity of making 
l^ge purchases of silver, bat- from the beginning of 1916, th® 
price of silver began to rise. From a pre-war level of 26d. per 
(riandard ounce, it rose to 31/^d, in 1916, 40j in 1917-18, 47,% 
in 1918-19. Severalfaetorsope3?atedtobringaboutthisrlse,e.(7., 
the falling off of Mexican silver production, keen competition 
amongst European countries for silver as a metallic cover for 
their inflated Paper Currencies, intelligent anticipation by 
rilvearand bullion brokers of Indian requirements and lastly a 
bssyy depreciation in the dollar sterling Exchange. America 
being the principal silver-producing country in the world, 
price of silver is determined in terms of the dollar. Conse^ 
flatly a rise ia the sterling value of the dollar means a rise 

ip the price of silver even though tlie dollar price remains 
the same. 

The steady rise in the price of silver made purchases of 
silver on the part of the Secretary of State more and more 
expensive and ultimately led to a divorce of the rate of 
lijjchange from the pre-war rate of 16d. per rupee. In 
1917 the demand for Council Bills became so great that 
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&e Secretaffy of State was offered !«. 5d., but in order 
to avoid a rise in the rate of Exchange, he entered 
into an arrangement with the Exchange Banks by which 
they agreed to sell Bills at ls.-4^d. being in turn insured 
against all loss resulting from the investment of their funds 
in Indian Exchange, This rate could not be maintained 
for a long time. In 1917 the United States of America 
adopted a system of rationing its silver stocks and prohibited 
its export except under licence. It stopped the rise in 
the price of silver for sometime. But the price continued 
to soar upward, and in April 1918 the rate of exchange 
had to be raised to ls,-6d,, in order to prevent the rupees in 
circulation in India from being exported and sold as bullion. 
The silver position of the Government was at this time very 
critical. Their rupee balances had sunk very low owing 
to heavy drawings of the Secretary of State to meet the 
requirements of trade. By the end of March 1918, the 
rupee balances had come down to IO 4 erores, and by the 
first week of June 1918, they had sunk to the trifling sum of 
4 erores: Government were now confronted with the un- 
avoidable necessity of declaring currency notes inconvertible 
and suspending payment in rupees. Thanks, however, to the 
good offices of Lord Beading, the then British Ambassador 
in Washington, an enactment was passed by the American 
Government known as the Pittman Act under which 270 
miliions ounces of silver which were kept in deposit against 
^ver dollar certificates were to be withdrawn from circula- 
tion, and India was to receive 200 million ounces out of that 
The news of this arrangement did much to remove the 
panic in Indian bazars, and at the same time strengthen the 
silver position of Government 

But the price of silver continued to rise and the rate of 
Exchange had to be raised to ls.-8£Z, in May 1919, in August 
to l«.-10d., in September to 2s., and in November to 2s.-2d. 

The rise in the rate of Exchanges caused an unprecedented 
asnsation and is best explained by a careful study of the 
silver prices prevailing in the successive months of 1919, 
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The following table will show the steady rise in the price 
of silver in 1919-20. 

[Vide Report of the Currency Department of Government 
of India]. 



Page 7. 



1919-20. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

April 

49 9/16d. 

48 9/16 

48 7/8 

May 

68d. 

48 9/16 

52 1/16 - 

June t. •, 

54 7/8d. 

53 

53 29/32 

July ^ . 

55 9/16d. 

53 

54 1/8 

'August 

61 3/4d 

55 3/4 

58 27/32 

September 

64d!. 

59 

61 11/16 

October 

66|d. 

62 3/4 

64 1/6 

November . . 

76(1. 

65 1/3 

70 1/6 

December 

79 l/8(f. 

73 1/8 

76 7/16 

January 1920 .. 

85d. 

75 7/8 

79 27/32 

February 

89|d. 

82 

85 

March 

84J. 

65 

74 3/16 


In February 1920 silver rose to 89| per standard ounce. 
This was the maximum point reached. It must however be 
said to the credit of Government of India and the Secretary 
qf State for India that they tried their best to relieve the 
strain on rupee balances. 

Firstly, by encouraging the use of gold when it was found 
that gold was distinctly cheaper than silver as an internal 
medium of Exchange. Earlier during the war, the Govern- 
ment refused to issue gold to private persons and discouraged 
the use of gold by every means. By the Gold Import Act 
qf 1917 all gold imported on private account w^as acquired 
by Government, and was transferred to the Paper Currency 
Reserve, a corresponding aniount of notes being issued 
against it to the importers. Sovereigns amounting to 
5 millions were also issued to finance the purchase of wheat 
in the Punjab and United Provinces on behalf of tlie Royal 
iWlieat Commission. In 1918 a considerable amount of gold 
bullion which was acquired from the holdings of the Bank 
of England at Bombay was sold. 
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Lastly, gold moliurs were issued, and in 1918 a Branch 
of the Royal Mint was established in Bombay which coined 
sovereigns in considerable quantities.* But the sovereigns 
and mohurs disappeared from circulation as soon as they 
made their appearance. Gold was at such a high premium 
that it simply passed out of circulation being sold as a 
commodity. 

Secondly, yet another measure was adopted to relieve 
the strain on rupee balances by putting vast quantities of 
paper money into circulation. The heavy war disburse- 
ments made by the Government of India on behalf of the 
Home authorities made it possible for them to issue large 
quantities of paper money. The war expenses were partly 
piet out of the receipts of various Indian War Loans and 
partly by the handing over of British Treasury Bills in 
London to be held as a part of the Paper Currency Reserve 
against which Currency Notes were issued in India. The 
total amount of British Treasury Bills held in the Paper 
Currency Reserve on the 31st March 1919 was 55 millions. 
In addition to this, since 1919 investments were made in India 
in Indian Treasury Bills against which also Currency Notes 
were issued. 

Moreover by giving effect to the recommendations of 
the Chamberlain Commission regarding the granting of 
increased facilities for the encashment of notes in different 
treasuries and branches of Presidency Banks and by the issue 
of notes of smaller denominations the circulation of Paper 
Currency w'as popularised to a very considerable extent. 
Prom 66 crores in 1914 the gross circulation of notes went up 
to 100 crores in 1918. In 1919 the circulation reached the 
phenomenal figure of 153 crores. But this absorption was 
not voluntary. The notes were in reality forced upon the 
people. Facilities for the encashment of notes were with- 
drawn and notes were convertible only .in the three Presi- 
dency Towns of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. The move- 
ment of specie by rail, steamer, or post was declared a punish- 

' * Of» Shirras ** Indian Finance and Banking ” p. 80* 
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able offence. It is a well-known economic maxim that so 
long as Paper Currency is fi'eely and voluntarily accepted by 
the people there can be no economic loss, but no sooner is it 
forced upon the people than it is fraught with the gravest 
risk. The result was, as could be foreseen, a considerable dis- 
count on Paper Currency and a scramble for gold and rupees. 

So far we have confined ourselves to a study of the Course 
of Exchanges as affected by the unprecedented rise in the 
price of silver. It is true that the rise could not be fore- 
seen and consequently no adequate safeguards could have 
been taken at the very outset. But it nevertheless remaii® 
true that a system, which has to depend so much on the 
human factor, and so little on automatic adjustment, which 
is the characteristic feature of every good Currency System, 
can hardly be sound. 

The situation was so uncertain that the Government 
thought it advisable to take expert advice in the matter, and 
in 1919 appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Henry Babington Smith to enquire into the effect of 
the War on Indian Exchange and Currency and to recommend 
steps for maintaining a stable Gold Exchange Standard. 

The main recommendations of the Committee were as 
follows: — 

(1) That the rupee should be linked to gold (dollar) and 
not to the pound sterling which had depreciated considerably. 

(2) That the stable relation to be established between 
the rupee and gold should be at the rate of Rs. 10 to one 
sovereign, or in other words, at the rate of one rupee for 
11-30016 grains of fine gold both for Foreign Exchange and 
internal dreulation. The recommendations of the Committee 
were mainly based on the following findings, vis.i — 

(а) That in view of the high price of silver high 
exchange is essential for a sound Currency System in India 
and that High Exchange is on the whole advantageous to 
India on economic grounds. 

(б) That the Exchange value of the rupee should be 
fixed in tenna of gold instead of in paper ponud sterling. 
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The only Indian Member in the Committee Mr, Dadiba 
Dalai, a leading bullion broker of Bombay, wrote a veiy 
able minute of dissent in which he took strong exception 
to departing from the l<(.-4d. basis. It appears in the light 
of later events, 'that Mr. Dalai had more practical knowledge 
of the bullion market than all the other Members put 
together. 

In arriving at the first finding, the Committee took into 
consideration the prevailing gold price of silver (62'9d. gold) 
per standard ounce, and that of the bullion value of the 
silver content in the rupee, which at the prevailing rate was 
equivalent to Is.-ll-Sfid. (gold.) The Committee also thought 
that the upper limit to the rise of the price of silver had 
been reached. Nor was the price of silver likely to fall 
much in view of the provision in the Pittman Act under 
which the TJ. S. A. government undertook to purchase all 
available silver produced in the U. S, A. and tendered to it 
at one dollar per standard ounce. In this forecast the 
Committee were sadly mistaken. 

The price of silver per ounce rose to 73|d. in December 
1919, 75|d. in January 1920, 82d in February 1920, whereas 
the committee counted on the price fluctuating at or about 
62'9d. gold. 

On the other hand after June 1920 the gold price of 
silver fell very heavily owing to a remarkable recovery of the 
dollar sterling Exchange, the price of silver falling to 52d. 
per standard ounce. Thus the main ground for.fixing the 
rate of Exchange at 2s. gold was taken away. 

The next question as to whether High Exchange is 
beneficial for India or not is highly controversial. The 
Committee thought that a High Exchange would not seriously 
hamper the export trade and that the loss would be only 
temporary pending adjustment of wages and other costs of 
production to the new conditions. On the other hand High 
Exchange would check any further rise of prices in India, 

For an agricultural country like India which exports 
large quantities of raw materials High Exchange is prejudi- 
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eial as has been admitted even by tbc late Finance Member 
Sir William Meyer in his speech in connection with the 
Financial Statement for 1918-19. This is what he said 
“ • * ’lam aware that a rise in Exchange would in 
ordinary conditions be prejudicial to export trade * * * 

consequently we embark on any such action with the 
greatest reluctance and simply to prevent greater evils.” 
The opinion of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was 
definitely against fixing a high rate of Exchange precisely 
on the above ground. It is true that High or Low Exchanges 
are by themselves of little importance in determining or 
affecting the economic good of any particular country. 
Wages and prices of raw materials and other costs will adjust 
themselves in the long run. Consequently in an econo- 
mically developed country High or Low Exchanges are of no 
greater significance than that they cause some temporary 
losses or gains which tend to disappear, when a new 
equilibrium has been established. But in a country like 
India, -which is economically very backward and where the 
full play of economic forces is retarded, the loss or gain 
from High or Low Exchange may persist for an inconveniently 
long time. The Committee failed to take proper cognizance 
of this diEerence in the economic conditions of India.* 

• The second finding on which the Committee based their 
recommendations was that the balance of advantage lay in 
favour of linking up rupees to the dollar instead of to 
the pound sterling. During the war the paper pound 
sterling had become practically inconvertible. Consequently 
sterling had depreciated considerably in terms of the dollar. 
The Committee thought that if the rupee were linked 
up to sterling it would be subject to all the disadvantages 
attaching to a depreciated paper currency. Moreover if 
Sterling depreciated still further the sterling price of silver 
iwoiild rise higher and higher. 

Fluctuating exchange makes a gamble of International 
trade. But it must be remembered that a stable exchange is 

* 0. Iteioraio Ooii»cj|[uenoe» of tho War for India, pp* 
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not the panacea for all our monetary ills ; while reviewing the 
Chamberlain Commission’s Report in 1914 Prof. Nicholson 
very ably put the question thus; «... in all various 
changes the dominant force whether in modification or 
initiation has been the stability of the Foreign Exchange value 
of the rupee in relation for gold. Does it follow because 
the stability of the gold (sterling) price of the rupee has 
been established for purposes of Foreign Exchange that there- 
fore it may be taken for granted, that all other functions 
of good money are fulfilled by the rupee as managed? ” 

The Committee failed to give due weight to the fact 
that fixity of exchange value of currency never means fixity 
of purchasing power which should be the ultimate goal 
of all currency reformers. This point has been so ably 
discussed by the eminent Swedish Economist Dr. G-ustav 
Cassel in the pages of the Economic Journal that it needs 
no recapitulation here. Had the Committee fixed the rate 
of Exchange with an eye to the “ purchasing power parity” 
between India and England, they would never have 
recommended the rate of 2s. (gold), as the real purchasing 
power parity was considerably below that rate. 

Assuming that the Committee, the members of which 
were practical bankers and financiers, did not believe in 
the theories of that brilliant Swedish Economist, it might 
still he argued that they ignored the great advantage of 
fixing Exchange in terms of sterling. India’s trade was 
mainly with sterling using countries. Moreover if England 
were to remain a solvent country, and if she wanted to have 
a commanding voice in the International money market, 
her sterling was bound to recover after some time. 

With the acceptance of these recommendations by 
the Government of India we enter into another phase 
of the Exchange situation. The fixing of the rate of 
Exchange at 2a. gold and the readiness of Government 
to sell Reverse Bills on that basis were followed by a good 
deal of speculation, uncertainty, and nervousness in business 
quarters. Simultaneously with the acceptance of these 
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Recommendations, owing to a heavy depreciation of dollar- 
sterling Exchange, the silver price rose to 89Jd. per standard 
onnce, and Exchange, rose from 2s. -4d. to 2s. -lid- There 
was a considerable demand for Eeverse Bills and the Balance 
of trade for the time being became unfavourable. The 
demand for Reverse Bills was mostly due to the operations 
of the speculators who clearly saw that Exchange was bound 
to fall in the near future as the price of silver had already 
reached its maximum limit, and that the dollar sterling 
Exchange was bound to recover in view of the perfectly 
solvent -condition of England. They found in the abnormal 
rise of exchange an opportunity of making considerable pro- 
fits by transferring their funds to England and bringing them 
back to India when Exchange fell again. Many Companies 
of English domicile carrying on their business in India had 
accumulated huge profits during the war. They too 
wanted to transfer their funds to England owing to the 
unsettled political conditions prevailing in India at the time. 
They found the high Exchange very advantageous whereby 
they could transfer their funds to England on favourable 
terms, Altogether 55 millions of sterling drafts were sold 
and still the demand remained unsatisfied. In June 1920, 
owing to the recovery of dollar sterling Exchange, the price 
of silver declined to 52d. and Exchange came down to 2s. 
(sterling). By the end of June 1920 Grovernment gave up 
all attempts at fixing the Exchange value at 2s, gold. As 
soon as the Government stopped the sale of Eeverse Drafts 
Exchange fell considerably and in ^1921 June to February it 
fell to ls.-34d. 

When Government started selling Eeverse Drafts at 
2s.-lld. there was a storm of protest from Bombay, Calcutta, 
and other commercial centres. The Government in reply 
pointed out that they were carrying out the recommendations 
of the Smith Committee. It was admitted on all hands that 
the country had lost 35 crores of rupees in this way. The 
balances which the Secretary of State had accumulated at 
15 Es. peril were dissipated and given away at Rs. 
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per£. Large Indian business bouses were involred in 
serious losses. Tbe acceptance of the recommendations of 
the Smith Committee was interpreted by Indian merchants 
as a guarantee to maintain the rate of Exchange at 2s. (gold). 
Large indents for goods were placed with foreign shippers 
and by the time the goods had arrived exchange had fallen 
considerably. Naturally they turned to Government for help, 
but the Finance Member declined to accept any respon- 
sibility in the matter and repudiated all idea of guarantee 
on the part of Government, The business houses and 
trading firms were faced with the necessity of repudiating 
contracts wholesale as the only alternative to going into 
liquidation. The unprecedented sale of Sterling Drafts 
also caused a tightness and stringency in the money market. 
Many houses found it impossible to meet their obligations 
and wound up their affairs. Such in short is the story o£ the 
sale of Reverse Drafts. 

{To 1)6 continued.] 


>B. N. CHATTEEJI. 
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THE STRATAGEM OP ISIS. 

(From Egyptian Mythology.) 


Now Isis, heavy at heart and weary grown 
Of this sad earth and sadder ways of men, 
Bethought her of a scheme whereby to win 
!A place in heaven among the blissful gods. 

For could ^e only by some craft or chance 
Discover the unspoken secret Name 
Of him that was the Eldest of the gods, 

Then by the subtle potency thereof 

Over him would she hold such menaced doom 

That even her utmost purpose ^ould prevail. 

So she abode a moment opportune 
In patience till, as it befell one day, 

^hen on his couch the Eldest of the gods 
In senile indolence reposed his bulk 
From out the corners of his flabby mouth 
Flowed droppings of saliva which on earth 
The watchful Isis catching in her palm 
Kneaded with slime and over it pronounced 
Strange rhymes of magic, when to the slow chant 
A serpent all its sinuous length uncoiled. 

Rearing a gorgeous head and showing fangs 
Full of swift death. This creature she with guile 
Informed, and in a favourite grove of heaven 
Concealed it by a well-frequented path. 

Soon after, hither with a heavenly host 
Marching in stately-steppM progress, passed 
lOie hoary god, 


But when the serpent shrewd 





spied him approach it stung his naked heel — 

A quick deep wound — and fled in haste unseen^ 

Can over tongue the dire result describe 
And with what words ? For of all woeful sights 
None woefuller than a god in agony. 

In his gigantic limbs the venom coursed, 

Leaping with querulous malice thro’ and thro’, 

Made ravage of his vitals, in his blood 
Caused perceant ejffervescence, every vein 
Swelled on his forehead to portentous size. 

And ghastly it was to see his rolling orbs 
Perplexed with pain, forth from his lips pale foam 
Issuing, and his glorious visage turned 
A livid horror. Ghastlier still to hear 
His frenzied curses and his clamour loud. 

That, as he tossed and tumbled him about, 

Echoed and rang thro’ the high firmament. 

Rending its roof, shaking its ancient base. 

Alas! for all his anguish and his groans. 

In that wide heaven there was not any help. 

From that assembly bright no help at all. 

Then wily Isis kneeling at his fee^ 

With simulated pity in her tone, 

Spake, "Noble Father, much it grieveth me 
To see thy sore distress, but tell me thou 
The hidden Name by which thou art a god. 

And I will heal thee instant of thy woe.” 

The suffering god, loth to reveal his Name, 

But fain of succour, artfully replied: 

“ 0 daughter, bold thou art as wise and fair, 

What thou wouldst know by this same boldness know. 
Three appelations have been ever mine 
Since Chaos drew a World and Time began; 
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I am he that is Khepera at dawn, 

At noonday Ba, Atem at shut of day.” 

Alas for shame! that even a mighty god 
Should stoop to falsehood in the guise of truth : 

Men called him hy those apellations three, 

OBut his one Name was veiled from heaven and earth. 
In answer to that lie his woe increased : 

The seething venom ran a deadlier race, 

Travail more tense now seized his gnarled limbs, 
Livider waxed his visage, from his pores 
There oozed enormous beads of mortal sweat, 

With every spasm he gasped and scarce had speech, 
For his once mighty voice had feeble grown 
And hoarse, with a dread rattle in the throat 
Choking up half a curae. 


Near was the end 
And near, in spite of all the powers of heaven 
She dissolution of the god. But he 
To save himself from such a carnal fate. 

With a wild desperate gesture waved away 
She whole celestial host, and bending close 
To kneeling Isis, whispered in her ear 
She hidden Name by which he was a god. 

Shen Isis in her triumph used her skiU 
And in a space of time too swift to count, 

She havoc that was done was all undone, 

And ttie great god resumed his former state. 
Made hale again and glorious as before. 

Thereupon Isis with a quiet smile 
Addressed him thus “ 0 hearken to me thou. 

It is a gracious custom of the gods 
To guerdon them in whom they well pleased are. 
Oherefore what boon, 0 liberal Boon-giver, 
What bcwm for me, the healer of thy pain f ” 
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To which responded he : “ Crave what thon wilt, 
And what thou cravest without stint receive.” 
Then answered she: ‘^This only do I crave, 

^ho of the earth am weary: grant me thou 
A place in heaven among the blissful gods.” 

But he, too jealous of his great domain 
And bright divinity^ still guarded safe 
From alien powers and from earthly eyes, 

With silent frown demurred at her request. 

Then rose indignant Isis and exclaimed : 

“ Father, this hesitancy doth ill become 
Thy godhood. What is more, thou dost reject 
My prayer at thine own peril: strong am I 
To work thy doom ; for knowledge of thy Name 
Girds me with an extraordinary power: 

I but pronounce the syllable divine 
And all thy golden-sceptred empery — 

Thine since thy spirit brooded over Nu* — 
Passeth from thee forever, and thyself, 

(Quite fallen from thy high estate, shalt drag 
Somewhere in desolation and despair, 

A realmless life full of disquiet days. 

Choose therefore; grant me thou the boon or else 
For ever sunken be.” 


Thereat the god, 

Baffled, but well-concealing his surprise 
And virtuous in necessity, replied: 

“ Forbear, 0 daughter, overbold in speech 
Art thou. To what advantage wilt thou cause 
My downfall ? for with me all hopes of thine 


♦Xke prim^YCfel watery abys$ of Egyptian mythology, 



Perish beyond retrieve. Wherefore secure 
Lock in thy breast my Name. I feigned delay 
Only to stress the value of the boon. 

Most gladly do I grant what thou hast earned 
Approach beloved daughter, and be now 
The brightest of our splendid hierarchy.” 

So saying he held out one hand to her, 

And there before the re-assembled host 
Proclaimed her new admission, and since then 
Isis abideth with the blissful gods. 

But locked within her breast unspoken dwells 
The Name divine still veiled from heaven and earth. 


P. F. T. PINTO 
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AKBAE’S BELIGION AS SEEN IN HIS HAPPY SAY- 
INGS p.i 


Akbar is a mass of contradictions. He is according to 
.different authorities learned but illiterate/ a pious 
man but not a Muslim/ frugal in food and sleep but 
fond of drink® and women^ ; he organized Qamurgahs® but 
prohibited the slaughter of animals,® reverenced the sacred 
stone from Mecca/ but desecrated the mosques.® Many 
solutions have been proposed for these inconsistencies and 
the latest writer, the late Vincent Smith, has on some of 
them arrived at his own conclusions.® Abul Faz/s list of 
the ‘Happy sayings ’ is supposed to be a collection of the 
observations made by Akbar at one time or on other.^ “ 
Assuming that they are so and knowing tlie fact that Abul 
Fazl was the most intimate philosopher-friend of the 
monarch, one may conclude that these sayings correctly 
delineate him. 

The sayings, as might be supposed, refer to all sorts Of 
subjects. I shall be content here to pick out only those 
which throw some light on the monarch’s religion. 

The religious sayings may be classified under three 
heads ; — 

(1) Those which illustrate Akbar’s conception of God. 

1 See Tnzuk-i-Jebaiigiri page .-53, Rodgers and Beveridge. 

2 V. Smith’s Akbar pasres 215-16. 

^ V. Smith page's 5J06, 406 Jehangir says in his Tuznk page 2 ^ my father 
in his cnps or in hn sober moments always called me Shaikhn Baba.' E. & 8. 

4 Todd’s Eajasthan Edited by Orooke page 4oi, 

5 Tabaqat-i-Akbari (Newal Kishore edition) page 278. Elliot and Dowson 
?ol ¥,pp 336-17. 

6 Eadaiiynni (Ncwal Kishore edition) p, 246. 

7 A. fN K ) p. 853, E & l\ p. 427. 

8 Badanyuni (Translated by Lowe) p. 832- 

9 Among others, pp BBS, BB9, B4L B46, may be read* 

10 Abul Pazi begins the chapter with and opens with 

5 f 5 3 oU5 and 

introduces every saying with the word 
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(2) Those which explain his attitude towards Islam and 
its prophets. 

(3) Those which show his leanings towards other 

Under class (1) the following sayings^ may be chosen 

(1) ^^ J y> 

cj!)t ) d^f ^ 

lisl iS.SS^*ij| d^3y 

Some there are who maintain that men walk in opposi- 
tion to the will of God and that their salvation depends on 
ttieir renunciation of this evil habit. But he who is spiritu- 
ally illumined knows that none can effectually oppose His 
commands and physicians from this reflection provide a 
remedy for those that are sick. 

(2) 1) 4 f; 

Each person according to his condition gives the (.U 

Supreme Being a name, but in reality to name the unknow- 
able is vain. 

(3) The object of an appellative is the removal of am- 
biguity but this is not predicable of the All Holy Essence. 

(4;) God is omnipresent 

(5) All that men account good and bad and virtue and 
vice arise from the wondrous phases of God’s grace; the 
discordant effects result from human action. 

(6) The legend of Satan is an old-world notion. Who has 
fhe power to oppose the will of God ? 

<>)> 

To bestow in alms2 a coin which bears the im- 
press of the names of God is very reprehensible. 

1 The Persian test has been taken from Newal Kishore Press, Ain-i-Afcban, 
The translation from Blocitmann and Jarrett. 

2 h^e is not fully equivalent w ‘ aln.s.’ It moans charity which has 
ft sei&ih objeoli in dew, e.y., the removal of evil from the family. Perhaps 
Akbar casaBt. 6t>d should not be associated with selfishness. 
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(8) My constant prayer to the Supreme Giver is that 
when my thoughts and actions no longer please Hin^He 
may take my life, in order that I may not every moment 
add to His displeasure. jb[.j jf 

u ^ 0 ^ }>. ,b/, /I 

From the above sayings it is elear that Akbar was a 
theist of a high order. When Badayuni (and Von ISToer also) 
insinuates that Akbar wished to pose as God and gave as 
evidence^ the stamp on his later coins, we know 

that he could not read Akbar’s mind. Akbar’s reasons for 
the substitution was that the full kalimah J,«) <lJ|3i|dU. 
was too long for a numismatic design and made the coins 
rather too full of writing. So he preferred the short legend. 
Akbar answered Haji Ibrahim’s objections that other mean- 
ings could be made of and being so closely put 
together, by calling them absurd objections for no man 
could put himself on an equality with God.’ 

Among the 8 sayings quoted above, attentionmay of course 
be drawn to Nos. 2, 3 and 4. From them it is evident that 
Akbar believed God to be the Sublime Alm%hty, omnipotent, 
and omnipresent. This conception of God he inherited 
from the Sufis, Mahdawis, and Hindus.* 

No. 7 shows a curioira resemblance between Akbar and 
Ms great-grandson Aurangzeb. The latter would not im- 

X Badajuni (N* K edifcj p. 201. On p. 288, Badaynni writes 
y&ji OjB laa|> ^ 

Again on p. 241 

tjA |ji4. ^ 

For Von Moer consult Emperor Akbar VoL II, pp. 237, 274, 288. He 
some of his arguments on the phrases JIa (Shadow of Sod). . 

These phrases simply meant kings by the benediction of God, in Gnlistan 

Saadi says 

lj|Uf |> ^ ^ 

Beveridge correctly interprets Akbar’s thoughts on the point, see Akbar 
Sama (Tr.) p. 2 foot note, 

2 Von Noer is con^ions of this humility in Akbar, but is misled by the 
pbraee * SlMow of God ' and Blockmann’s mterpretatfonSi 



press tlie halimah on coins for fear of their falling in to irrever- 
ent hands. Akbar would not bestow coins with a selfish 
motive, for to him the bestowal looked like the giving away 
of 0od Himself. This idea he may have gathered from the 
Hindus, with whom a coin is a token of the Goddess Lakshmi. 

A. word may be said on No. 6. In the 15th and the 16th 
centuries a sect had grown up which believed in the spirit of 
good as well as evil and held both to be eternal ; the first 
as represented by God and the second by Satan. Akbar, 
because he believed God to be the creator of both good and 
evil and nothing but He eternal, levelled criticism against 
this sect 

Under class (2) the following sayings illustrating his 
attitude towards Islam and also his so-called conception of a 
new religion, may be selected, 

J-i >1 The object of out- 

ward worship which they affect to call a new divine institute^ 
k for the awakening of slumberers, otherwise the praise of 
God comes from the heart not the body. 

(2) Commending obedience to the dictates of reason and 
reproving a.slavish following of others need the aid of no 
arguments. If imitation were commendable, the prophets 
would have followed their predecessors. 

(3> Many in the conceit of their imagination and 
entangled in the thornbrake of a blind assent to tradition, 
believe themselves to be followers of reason, whereas if it 
be carefully regarded they are not in its vicinity. 

(4) Many simpletons, worshippers of imitative customs, 
mistake the traditions of the ancients for the dictates of 
reason and gamer for themselves eternal perdition. 

(6) oiits The vulgar 

believes in miracles but the wise man accepts nothing with- 
out adeduate proof. 

( 6 ) ) 1 

pte c^Sce of a spiri tual &»ma, 

i 3f (i*J " not m growing tJie beard, 
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director is to discern the state of the soul and to set about 
its reform’ and lies not in growing the locks of an Ethiop 
and patching a tattered robe and holding formal discourses 
to an audience. 

(7) si 0^1 51; Bj guidaucc 

is meant indication of the road, not the gathering together 
of disciples. 

To make a disciple is to instruct him in the service 
of God not to make him a personal attendant. 

(9) jl gi>j3 sS ^ 

The difficulty is to live in the world and to refrain 
from evil® for the life of a recluse.is one of bodily ease, 

(10) /j>j jky b 5^ if 

The very sight of kings has been held to be part of divine 
worship. They have been styled conventionally the shadow 
of God and indeed to behold them is a means of culling to 
mind the creator and suggests the protection of the 
Almighty.® 

(11) {*ia- »);? ^'ibUjU jf j M 

Falsehood is improper in all men and * 

most unseemly in monarehs. This order is termed shadow 

of God and a shadow should throw straight. 

(12) »[) cuijO S U ^ Ut-vwf t ^ 

It is strange that in the time of our prophet no com- 
mentaries on the Qoran were made so that differences of 
interpretation might not afterwards arise. 

(13) sS sS 1 S)U^ &3aw jj <'<»! 

It is strange that the Imamis make beads of the 

1 Lit. ‘ remedy.’ 

2 Lib. that which we ought not to do. 

3 A better translation would be ‘ the shadow points to the original ’ in this 
case “ to God.” 

4 Lit. ‘ shadow is true,’ shadow indicates the existence of something 
real; la-b tere means true. 

5 Notice the word U the use showp that Akbar had, at the moment of 
utterance, full faith in the Prophet, 
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«ai th of Karbala and believe that it is mixed with the blood 
of the Imam. 

(14) )f ^\} ^ fiy* jl 

It is a remarkable thing that men 

should insist on the ceremony of circumcision for children 
who are otherwise excused from the burden of all religious 
obligations. 

(15) 1; 

0’^!*! h *-" /S 

Formerly I .persecuted r^’ u/ ;)je ^’1) f)**'* 

men into conformity with my faith and deemed it Islam. 
As I grew in knowledge, I was overwhelmed with shame. 
Not being a Muslim myself it was unmeet to force ottiers to 
become such. ?W"hat constancy’ is to be expected from 
proselytes on compulsion. ^ 

(16) jl } 

{Would that we jlj > ^Iai 

did not hear of such dijBEerenees of opinion among professors 

of secular learning nor were confounded by the large 

number of® contradictory commentaries and explanations of 

tradition. 

Of these, the first is interesting for therein Akbar tells 
us that his innovations look so in external form only and not 
in essence. His is, according to him, no new 

religion but only a much needed reform to convince the 
ignorant Of course he believed in the sameness of all 
religions.* 

This explains Akbar’s Islam. He is a rational Muslim 
and would not blindly follow the Prophets for then, he 
argued no progress could be made (see sayings Nos. 2, 3 and 
4 of this section). 

I Lit * pfefcy.’ ^ 

S Instead of “I,” make it “we,” weperaecated men meaning we, Mohammadans. 
Bimitely ‘ not being MusUms,’ we Mnsalmans. do not live as onr religion 
directs, 

8 Not in Blochmann’s translation. 

I CJ.F. Abal Fazl’s words given in Lane.PooIe,M.I,p, 277, expreffiing Akbar 's 

fiws* 
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i^Lgainst Abul Fazl’s slavish assertion that Akbar could 
work miracles, we have in No. 5, a distinct abhorrence for 
them.’ His only guide is, he states, reason and anything in 
Islam which could not satisfy him, be rejected.^ 

Nos. 6, 7 and 8 throw further light on his religion. 
Badayuni called it Divine Monotheism^ and Abul Fazl in 
Ain 77 belief or faith.* Akbar is a devoted worshipper 
of the one God and as a king and leader of his men, led 
them to realize the vastness of the Almighty. Hence his 
discipleship and the rosary or the outward marks 

on the forehead were meant to attract the vulgar. The 
four stages of discipleship, viz., saciifiee of property, life, 
religion, and honorm were introduced to indicate the different 
types of ‘ chelas.^ Akbar in No. 8 definitely says he had, 
in instituting the Divine path, no personal glorification or 
expectation of service from his followers. 

Prom Nos. 11 and 12 it is evident that 4 ;f«« and -jDiJfe 
were terms used by people in general, and were not invented 
by him. 

No. 15 is a significant saying for therein Akbar says 
he is not a Muslim, but a slight attention would show that 
what Akbar wished to indicate was his utter helplessness. 
He professed Islam, but could not reach the ideal of that reli- 

1 Compare auother saying, the meaning of Trhieh is not very clear to me. 

1; ja. , which Bloehrnann translates as : — 

Miiacles occur in the temples of every creed. This is the product of mental 
enthusiasm for the truth tail be but with one. 

5! In spite of Akbar’s ascertions, he was now and then superstitions, e.ff„ 
one of his sayings : — 

The prophets were all illiterate. Believers should therefore retain one of 
their sons in that condition. 

3 On page 247 iN, K.) Badayuni says aUil. ^ 

The phrase was used in the official form of initiation to his monotheism, 

see page 239 (N. Iv.) But here is put in opposition to ^jtaw ^1 

and so may well mean path *lj a meaning given by 

the truly godly path as opposed to the popular Islam. 

4 Abul Fazl also uses the phrase .yUij? which may be translated 

as regulations lor the believers in the reforms. 
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gion. So here we see the penitent, despondent Akbar who 
pines because his actions do not correspond to his ideal. 

In No. 9, Akbar differs both from the tenets of Hindu- 
ism and Islam. Either religion — like the Mediseval 
Christianity -believed in secluded asceticism. But Akbar 
boldly proclaims its inutility. 

The last five indicate Akbar’s attitude forwards the 
current Muslim institutions and practices of the day. 

Under class (3) come those sayings which illustrate 
Akbar’s inclination towards other religions. The following 
may be quoted ; — 

( 1 ) >1 5 

On the com- ^ i— sjj islj 

pletion of my 20th year, I experienced an internal bitterness’ 
and from the lack of spiritual provision for my las t^ journey 
my soul was seized with exceeding sorrow. 

(2) jl i*® j! 

Discourses on >1 bU /*. j>]} 

philosophy have such a charm for me that they distract me 
from ail else and I forcibly restrain myself from listening 
to them, lest the necessary duties of the hour should be 
neglected. 

Although I am the master of so ^ jbS<.£S ){ yy 

vast a kingdom and all the appliances of government are to 
my hand yet since true greatness consists in doing the will 
of God, my mind is not at ease in this diversity of sects and 
creeds ; and apart from this pomp of circumstance, with 
w'hat satis faction in my despondency can I undertake the 

1 SjU!-i_.U4». I e., (acconat) hence instead of ‘ I experienced an internal bitter- 
neffi! the translation should be ‘ I engaged for a while in. taking an account erf 

internal self.’ 

2 Lit. 04»y, return. 

8 Lit. conquest, 

i Both the Asiatie Society of Bengal and the Newal iSishore Pre^ editions 
WVe which has no meaning here. 
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Bway of empire ? I await the coming of some discreet man 
of principle, who will resolve the difficulties of my 
conscience. 

(4) When his understanding is still undeveloped, man 
is in constant change of mood, at one time taking Joy in 
festivities, at another sitting disconsolate in the house of 
mourning. When Ms vision is raised to higher things, sorrow 
and joy withdraw. 

It was the effect of the grace of God that jj )I 

I found no capable minister, otherwise people would have 
considered my measures had been devised by him.^ 

(6) i) 

A special ;>* y S' 

grace proceeds from the sun in favour of kings and for this 
reason they pray and consider it a worship of the Almighty ; 
but the short-sighted are thereby scandanlised. 

<7) )1> b ‘'4-' JljSQJ 

y. y 5 ‘^ 5 ) }y > 1 ^ 

How can the com- 

mon people possessed only with the desire of gain look with 
respect upon sordid men of wealth, ^ From ignorance the 
common people fail in reverence ,to this fountain of light and 
reproach him who prays to it. If their understandings 
were not at fault how could they forget the Surah beginning 
“By the Sun, etc.’’ 

(8) ci^i P LjtoJ lih’ 

To light a candle is to commemorate the 

(rising of) the sun. To whomsoever the sun sets, what 

other remedy hath he but this, 

1 Another sayinj?, in this connection, may be quoted, 

Tf I could hut find any one HjOs ,1 ^!jS y» 

capable of governing the bingdom, I would at once place the burden upon Ms 
shoulders and withdraw therefrom. 

2 Bloi'hmaun seems to have missed the point, Ai.bar says, (See; how the 
common people for a small gain flatter the wealthy people. If it is so, slioiild 
they not show I everence to sun, the giver of light; it is due to ignorance that 
they do not do so. 
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{9) ji ^jasj Severe ill- 

ness of the young suggests the doctrine of metempsychosis. 

(10) cvj,.a> ^1/ jtj^c jLy, ^ 3 «j? 

What the Divine books say, thatgreat^ jsi,) ji t-Jji. , 

sinners in ancient time were changed into monkeys and 
bears, is creditable. 

(11) >>> <Xa.Uy viK ^yy ,?f 

jUv ijjj ^ 

If the idea were merely si^ , .ja^ o;,jj 

that souls were transferred into a few ’determinate shapes, 
this would be unworthy, but if the strange workings of 
destiny Joined them to mineral, vegetable and animal life 
in serial progression till they were exalted to a high dignity, 
where would be the wonder Z 

(12) , ^ UIaA i^\y\yi 

Although hunting suggests analogies of state 

policy, nevertheless the first consideration is to be sparing 

in the destruction of life. 

(13) liyc^ ^ >**) ^ >3)*" lyf 

The authority to kill should be his who isij? jb J{ 

can give life and he who performs this duty at the com- 
mand of right Judgment, does so with reference to God. 

)f h f'^y* /f 

<£? y .iistja.. u ^ jt SyL 4<jf y 

Were it not for the thought of the .v* Ss,j)K ^ jncjj 
difficulty of sustenance, I would prohibit men from eating 
meat. The reason why I do not altogether abandon it my- 
self is that many others might willingly forego it likewise 
and be thus cast into despondency. 

1 To whicli Holy book or booksdoes be refer, and Bible or the Vedas or both f 

2 Lifc, some of the great, 

8 Bloohmaim has nob translated And does nob pass beyond from 

that state ’ Akbar believed m the Evolutionary theory of the metempsychosis, 

hence coaid not accept the stagnant state of the soul. 

4 Lib way, method ; Meaning of is the destruction of 

life shon d be according to some method or system p'.s., no. whenever whim or 

ml will directs). ^ 

6 *51;^4 or 
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Children are the young saplings in the garden c^«-) 

of life. To love them is to tmm our minds to the Bountiful^ 

Creator. 

(16) ^ t*w! )| ^ 

In Hindustan no one has ever set himself up as a prophet. 
The reason is that pretensions to divinity have superseded it. 

Unfortunately among Abul Fazl’s collections there is 
no indication of his views on the Christian or Budhist religions 
though Badayuni tells us that Akbar took great interest in 
the Buddhist Sramanas, the Jesuit Fathers of God^ 

and Parsees of Nausari^ in Gujrat. From the above sayings, 
we see that Akbar favoured the fire-worshippers (Hindus, 
Jains, and Parsees) and the belivers in metempsychosis. 

The saying No. 1 informs us that Akbar felt a spiritual 
yearning as early as 1562 when he was only 20 years of ago. 
The incident of Akbar sparing Hemu^s life when the former 
was only 14, as given in Badayuni and the Akbarnama* may 
or may not be true.® But there seems no reason why we 
should not believe in the spiritual awakening that Akbar 
felt. Asoka felt the same after his return from the con- 
quest of Kalinga. The year 1562 and those following it 
are remarkable years in the Emperor’s life. He had already 
shown his magnanimity towards Bairam two years before, 
but now from 1562 onwards is unfolded before us Akbar’s 
inner and the greater self. Instead of being contented with 
the leadership of one community he became 

the protector of all his subjects, abolished the Jazia, pilgrim 
tolls, and opened mmsaMaris to the Hindus as well, who 
till now had been looked upon with disdain by the ruling 
Muslims. MTien interpreted in accordance with this 
picture of magnanimity and forgiveness, we can easily com- 
prehend the meaning of the two incidents which V. Smith 

1 Literallj * just ’ from jnsfeice. " 

2 Badayimi (N. K.) pp 2S7, 

8 Bad, Tr, bj Lowe p. 268, 

4 See p. 9, B* Tr. Lowe and Akharnama Vol, IL Tr. A. S. of B, p, 66, 

5 ¥. Smifcb disputes the assertion see his Akbar, p. 89, 
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dismissed one as a freak of the epileptic and the other of a 
drunkard.^ 

The saying (2) shows how fond Akbar was of philoso- 
phic discussions, so fond that he built at Fatehpur Sikri 
the lhadatkham and spent often the whole of Thursday 
night in disputations. If on these occasions, the heads of the 
Indian Mullahs, e.g., Makhdum-ul-mulk and the Chief Sadr 
had been wise, pious and learned instead of being bigoted, 
greedy and cantankerous, as they were, it was Tery likely 
that Akbar, in spite of his reforming tendencies, would have 
remained an orthodox Muslim till the end of his days. So 
that if Akbar was an apostate from Islam — as is popularly 
believed and elaborately attempted to be demonstrated— the 
ignorance of the Mullas had as much to do with it as any 
other single cause. 

Next came in the period which commences with the 
advent of Shaikh Mubarak and the promulgation of the 
Infallible decree (1579). As seen in saying (3), Akbar was 
waiting for the appearance of some newer prophet and the 
Mehdawi sect, to which Mubarak and many others of that 
day belonged, strengthened this hope. The Infallible Decree 
made him the new Saviour ( J or JoU fU| ) and it 

is as a Sultan-i-Adil, i.e., one greater than even a Mujtahid^ 
that he attempted reforms and the attempt was strengthened 
after the revolt of 1581 and the death of Hakim^ four years 
later. That he was yet a Muslim — though not of the 
orthodox type — is seen from the fact that he could easily 
satisfy Abdulla, the powerful Uzbek ruler of Turan, when 

he enquired what Akbar ’s religion was.^ 

1 As tho incidents are too long fco be qooteci here, the reader may 
referred to V. S Akbar p. 158 and 114 and also to B. (N. K,) p. 220. 

2 See B (N K ) p 227. 

$ is one who mtrodnces reforms in religion. 

4 How otiters flattered Akbar may be seen in B. pp 232-8 (N K.)f The 
whole passage may be quoted, ^ JBU Ju 

*-*,niiw»| 1^5 ^ *m*^} ^ 

liSA. tjylt 1M.T iSMid'Mttb . %)— wAmI 1.% lIIm^ .a ’ 
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On meiempsychosis, Akbar bad a firm conviction. 
[When Aziz Koka (Khan-i-Azam) returned from Bengal he 
tried to argue with him remarking that his new proofs in 
favour of the belief were irrefutable. ^ Sayings 9, 10, 11, 
as coming from the Emperor’s lips support the story. 

Then come in a series of sayings (6, 7, 8) which show 
his reverence for sun and fire. It is possible that his Hindu 
wives made a sun worshipper of him.’ Akbar had a peculiar 
fascination for the sun which he thought to be an emblem of 
God and supposed to be casting special grace on Kings. 
Thus kingship was to him in some mysterious way connected 
with the effulgence from the sun. 

Nos. 12, 13 and 11 are the natural conclusions of a 
person o£ Sufistic or Vedautic temperament like Akbar. 
At the moment when Akbar made the statement No. 12, he 
was in a dilemma and could not come to a decision. iWhile 
he thought hunting a suitable pastime for statesmen, he 
at the same time recognised that as a protector, it was his 
duty to protect life, the life even of an animal. He never 
decided the dilemma, for on the one hand he abstained from 
flesh and prohibited his subjects from killing animals for 
more than half the number of days in the year, on the other, 
he remained a mighty hunter throughout his reign. It is 
this eminently practical— though highly illogical— solution 
of the ahinsa theory which distinguished him from the dreamer 
Asoka.3 

No. 15 reminds us of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment “ suffer little children to come unto me for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” That children are godly 
or angelic in disposition and loving them means loving God 
are highly characteristic statements of the Emperor. 

1 B. (N. K.), p. 239 says that his Hindu wives made him a worshipper 
oi the cow, 

2 See B, (N K.) p 288 

S For inconsistenoy in Asofca see V. Smith Early History of India, p. 176 
or Asoka (Rulers of India Series), p, 59. Killing animals (great or small) was a 
capital offence. On the other hand for Akbar read saying No. 14. 
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The last, No. 16 was perhaps spoken in the form of a 
mild reproof to his Hindu subjects. An intense believer in 
idod like him, felt shocked at the Hindu cult of Avatar 
and so he says that whereas in other countries the 
utmost that was within one’s reach was the appellation of a 
Prophet, in India, a far higher honour, that of Divinity 
itself was more easily and commonly attained. 

SDKUMAR BANERJI. 
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THE POSE OP CLASSICISM. 


The difference between classicism and romanticism is 
primarily a question of time. In every age the old tradi- 
tions are attached by new concepts, which arise from novel 
ways of adjustment between the individual and his environ- 
ment. Either the shocks are absorbed with consequent 
changes in the old system, or the conventions are displaced 
altogether. The procedure of progress depends upon the 
fundamental traits in the racial character. When the racial 
predilection is conservative, when evolution is understood 
as a broad march from precedent to precedent, when the 
philosophy of national life is based upon compromise, when 
the nation walks ahead with eyes behind, the only mode 
of progress is in re- valuing the past. But when the racial 
characteristic is one of impulse, where evolution is believed 
to consist in Jerks and spurts, where blood is more practical 
than ink, where Utopia is to be built, the mode of progress 
consists in the creation of new telic values. The underlying 
faith in this case, at least, is the unceasing flux of the time- 
spirit. Any orientation of values which is governed by 
that static concept of the progress of ideas, is the philosophy 
of classicism. A valuation of conditions, that are considered 
to be new and therefore needs must be governed by the 
dynamic concept of an ever-recurrent series of adjustments 
is the philosophy of romanticism. If literature at its best 
is a criticism of life and if life is a perpetual orientation 
of values, then it will have to be admitted that the element 
of time plays a very great part in metamorphosing the 
present day romantic literature into a classic of future 
generations. 

The past gnaws into the present and the whole invades 
the future. In this continuity there are repetitions. In 
one sense, romantic revival might mean a revival of certain 
very primitive and natural traits of human character. 
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Thus, for example, the savage touch of wonder which 
civilization has done much to eradicate, reappears atavisti- 
cally in the hands of the romantics. Plato’s child-man 
agape with wonder at the grandeur of Nature becomes the 
hero of every romantic work of art. There is a renaissance 
of wonder. Even in a Pre-Eaphaelite work of art, the 
heroine dreams with eyes distended. The Blessed Damozel 
leaning across the golden bar is wonder-struck. Again, 
the natural concrete character of human observation seeks 
to displace the abstractions arrived at by a long process 
of cold and mature deliberation within the cloistered cell. 
Thus every experience assumes the character of a discovery 
and the attitude of man towards Nature becomes that of an 
explorer. Wordsworth’s small discoveries and the resultant 
self-complacency, as pointed out by many critics, are only 
the corollaries to the necessary attitude of a child-observer 
of concrete things in Nature. 

Thus classicism is the accepted romanticism of a 
previous age. Romanticism is a novel experience not 
always new. But the difference between them is more vital 
than that signified in the above statement. The difference 
is psychological. In every human being there is a love 
for order which is the result of some thinking in peace and 
prosperity, in other words of settled habits. The mind is 
at rest with the environment, the benefits of group-life have 
been well appreciated, certain customs and conventions 
which Prof. Summer calls Mores and Folkways, have been 
formulated as embodying the wisdom of the social mind. 
Rules of procedure are enunciated as guides of conduct. 
Even the lines of creative evolution are laid out. Any 
departure is condemned as heresy. God reigns above and all 
is right below. It is the psychology of the middle-aged 
bourgeoisie secure in his berth with a fat salary, surrounded 
on all sides by chubby children. Noise is not tolerated in 
this happy family. Anything out of form is considered a 
sacrilege to the memory of the grandfathers in the gilded 
frames. Prom the butler to the porter, from the groom 
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to tlic imrscry-inaid, from poor relations to tlio children, 
everybody is impeccable. Mental e\^olution is prescribed 
along the routine ways of simplicity, correctness and 
symmetry. The Academy prescribes the style. It is the 
iinal act of the tyranny of geometry. Euclid gives counsel 
to God and classicism is the Q. B. D. of the problem. It is 
the result of au overintellectuality in human thought and 
action. It works immense good iu so far as it draws man 
out of his own cell, teaches him to be objective and 
commands him to be orderly, symmetrical, simple, and clear, 
in one word scientific. The much vaunted repose of 
classicism is as much its monopoly as soul is man's alone. 
Repose is the soul of creation itself, calm and frozen like 
a butterfly poised on a flower in a hushed evening. 

But the butterfly moves away. There is the McOonnachio 
placing the truant at odd houi*s. He loves disorder, plays 
havoc with the negative xireeepts of life, behaves like an 
Englishman in a German public garden, tearing up all 
“Verboten” notices, cries Westward Ho! and sails away 
with the Drakes and the Hawkinses, in search of Bldorados, 
explores unehartered seas and comes back, if at all, none 
the wiser. He always looks beyond the corner, enters 
Bluebeard’s room, delights in sacrilege and finds out parental 
peccadilloes. He is the ungrammatical, the Latin— hating 
anti-mafhematical half of human nature; sometimes he is 
a child, oft times a sage. He thinks and thinks, weaves out 
the spider’s web of consciousness, talks with the assurance 
of experience that is often divorced from reality, refers the 
world to his own vague imaginings for light and guidance. 
He raises arms against a sea of troubles, and fancies that 
the quarrel of the universe is with him. He is the oak 
planted iu a china- vase, the sword too keen for the scabbard. 
His vanity is a case for the neuroses-expert. He is like the 
turkey which thinks that the sun has risen for the special 
occasion of its strutting. His own mind is the only reality, 
he is the pole round which the Universe moves. He is 
the superman. He breaks his own glasses and furniture^ 
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other people’s too, and welds them all into the beautiful 
porcelain of his thought. He is a socialist who does not 
believe in socialization. He is a poseur. The eternal child 
in him becomes the eternal rebel. He is of the same stuff 
as the reformer, the heretic, the non-conformist. He draws 
his descent from Lucifer, abdicates his position in paradise 
to build a new one to his hearths desire. He alone makes 
progress possible — he is a true knight of civilization. 

Two souls reside in man. The peculiar juxta-position 
of circumstances brings out the one or the other. When 
the cup of contentment is drunk, the dregs of lassitude 
remain, creative impulse sleeps. But the necessity for 
Creation, Life’s urge wakes it up; the sleeping fawn awakes 
and he is discontented. His discontent spreads the 
smouldering fire to kindred souls where the Promethean 
spark is kept alive with vestal reverence. Discontent breeds 
disgust for the old and generates a life of adventure. New 
values are created by the enthusiasts and the romantic 
period begins. The new style thus corresponds to a new 
psychological experience which carries within itself the 
seed of decay. Nature refuses to be imposed upon. It is 
an injustice done to truth to ignore facts of the external 
world and the unity of Nature is violated. The novel 
experience becomes stereotyped under an accredited form, 
howmuchsoever formless it might be. The form becomes 
a fetish. Nature, Truth is avenged. The idol is the 
precursor of the New God. “ The king is dead, Long live 
the king” cries the man in the street. 

Thus we see that the same man, who in his youth went 
in ecstasy over Hugo, takes up Eacine as his model at forty. 
He who swore by Shelley when he was playing an Ariel to 
his Miranda prescribes Milton to his marriageable daughters. 
The same critic who would snuff out a budding genius refers 
his widow-friend to “that fellow’s other poems.” Taste is 
the gate of Janus hinged upon individual experience. It 
Indicates the line of selection which the individual is un- 
consciously adopting to adjust himself with two sets of 
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circumstances created by his Nature and Nurture respec- 
tively. Taste is the antennae of man, his pilot and his 
provision. Taste is primarily a likeness or hesitation, then 
analytic or rational and finally constructive or intuitional. 
In youth it is sensitive like a galvanometer and intuitive 
like a woman. Hence romanticism is sanctioned and 
hallowed by the divine right of youthfulness that pays 
scant courtesy to the sage noddings of the classic who is 
rational, analytic, re-constructive, and consequently irres- 
ponsive. We are young, our youth is developing incessantly 
at the call of new circumstances, thank the Lord! it is 
not yet formed, still can we remember sweet faces and 
think of suchlike useless things, as cuckoo’s voice and 
moonshine without attempting to measure them by tuning 
fork and candle power or gasometers. We are swinging like 
the pendulum from one end to the other, but so did the 
dear old God of the milkmen. We are ineffectual angels 
beating our wings against the void, but we are in the 
company of Icarus. We refuse to be old. We are mad 
to be in contact with our youthfulness, let us play the 
flute and sing in tune with the Infinite. 

“ On with the dance, 

Let Joy be unconfined 

When youth and pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet” 

Though the voice of reality that is external breaks in 
“ clearer, nearer, deadlier than before.” 


D. P. MUKERJEA’. 
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REVIEWS* 


Eepart of the Indian Fiscal Commission, 

A careful analysis of India’s present economic position 
yields the conclusion that she is still mainly an agricultural 
country. Nearly three-fourths of the population depend on 
pasture and agriculture for their living. Over 70 per cent, 
of her imports are partly or wholly manufactured goods, 
while the same proportion of her exports is represented by 
raw materials and food-stuffs. Thus, in spite of her posses- 
sion of ample raw materials, sufficient power resources, 
a plentiful supply of labour, and a large home market, the 
progress made in industrial development has been ou a 
limited scale, and in comparison with other countries, it 
has been extremely slow and halting. Hence, a more rapid 
industrial development should he attained by tlie country, 
for it will have many advantages for India. In the first 
place, it will give stability and variety to her economic life, 
which is at present one-sided and depends entirely on the 
caprices of nature. Secondly, the profits of industries will 
lead to a steady creation of industrial capital because these 
profits are generally used in further investment. Thirdly, 
it will create and expand avenues of employment for the 
educated classes and load to an increase in the wages of 
labour. Fourthly, it will increase those taxable sources of 
the country which are elastic and capable of responding to 
the unceasing den lands of a modem govornmenl. And lastly, 
what is more imj)oi'tant for us to note, it will create outlets 
for diversity of talent, buildup a vigorous national character 
and will produce “a type of mind with a sufficiently practical 
grasp of affairs.” And this is a benefit which cannot be 
measured in terms of money. (Chaps. Ill, IV). 

Probably it may he held that the freedom of the Fiscal 
Commission was limited by a number of circumstances which 
could not be ignored. There had been for a long time a 
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strong sentiment in India in favonr of a policy of ]>rotcction 
to the young indusiries of the country. This sentiment wos 
the result partly of a suspicion that Indian industries had 
been deliberately deprived of a tariff support in the interest 
of Lancashire^ and partly of a belief in the policy of 
prt)tection itself as it was found to have been successful in 
highly developed countries like America and Germany, 
Secondly, the exigencies of the government finances had 
already led to the adoption of a high revenue tariff and 
W'ere sure to require a continuance of it at a still higher 
level. And a high revenue tariff inevitably led to protec- 
tion. Thus, a protective tariff was unavoidable in any case. 
Accordingly, the only task left for the Fiscal Commission 
was to make out a ease for protection and devise a general 
scheme for it. The case for protection to young industries 
in India has been established somewhat in the ftdlowing 
way: — India has natural advantages, both actual and 
piotential, for a variety of important industries. But, these 
industries cannot be successfully established in India, unless 
and until some other indispensable elements of productive 
power have been developed. These are enterprise, shill, 
industrial labour and capital, and organizied systems of 
transport and ci-edit. AVhen a country is passing through 
a period of transition from the agricultural stage to the 
manufacturing stage, the process of creating and developing 
these elements of productive power, if it is to be rapid, 
must be encouraged and assisted by the nation. The least 
iuconvenient way of doing this is by means of a protective 
tari^wliich will protect the infant industries of the country 
from the competition of stronger foreign rivals who are 
stronger only because they had the initial advantage of an 
earlier start. Now, import duties would raise the prices of 
protected commodities nearly by the full extent of the duties. 
It would mean that money taken out of the pockets of the 
consumers would be put into the pockets of a few manu- 
facturers. And this is exactly the sacrifice of wealth which 
the nation is called upon to make for the development of 
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productive powers, for as List riglitly observes, powers of 
producing wealth are infinitely more important than wealth 
itself. But this sacrifice need be made only for twenty or 
thirty years. When the essential industrial outfit and 
equipment have been perfected, and industries have passed 
through the initial period of inexperience and nervousness, 
the tariff wall would be pulled down, and industries would 
be left to their own resources to compete with their foreign 
rivals. (Chap. V). 

After having established the case for protection, the 
Commission lays down certain principles upon which the 
protective policy should be based. In order that the pro- 
tective tariff may serve its true purpose of encouraging 
only those young industries which have a chance of becoming 
independent, and in order also that the burden upon the 
consumers may not be unnecessarily great or prolonged 
beyond a reasonable period, the policy to be followed should 
be one of discrimination. A Tariff . Board,, entrusted with 
the duty of exercising this discrimination, is an integral part 
of the scheme. An industry which claims protection must 
satisfy the Tariff Board that it fulfils three essential condi- 
tions. The industry must be one which possesses natural 
advantages, which is not likely to develop without protection, 
and which will ultimately be able to face world competition 
without protection. Further, as there is no certainty that 
a newly started industry is really suitable to the conditions 
of the country, another principle laid down is that, as a rule, 
no protection should be granted to new industries. But 
there are two cases where these rules may be relaxed. 
Firstly, there is the case of industries essential for national 
safety and defence. Secondly, there is the case of basic or 
key industries, the products of which are used as raw, 
materials by numerous other industries. Iron and steel 
ipdu^tries fall into both these exceptionally important 
’ These industries must be developed at any cost, 
SOBMftimes by protective tariff and sometimes by bounties. 
Ab ike general character at the tariff, it is laid 
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down that the imports of machinery, raw materials, and 
partly manufactured goods should be free or lightly taxed, 
■while the imports of fully manufactured goods should he 
taxed according to the degree of protection that is found to 
be necessary for the home industries after investigation by 
the Tariff Board. (Chaps. VI, VII). 

But mere protection by itself will not secure the full 
industrial development which is desired. Accordingly, the 
Commission recommends certain supplementarj’- measures. 
In the first place, it suggests that the system of primary 
education should provide for manual training and be devoted 
to the awakening of an interest in mechanical pursuits. 
Secondly, it recommends that the Government should require 
industrial firms favoured with orders or any other dii’ect 
State assistance, to afford facilities for technical training 
to Indian apprentices. Thirdly, it desires that the railway 
rates policy, which at present favours traffic to and from 
the ports at the expense of internal traffic, should be modified 
so as to place both classes of traffic on an equal footing, 
and that, wherever necessary, railway rates should be used 
; as an indirect method of State subsidy to new industries. 
Fourthly, it recommends that the Tariff Board should be 
entrusted with the function of enquiring if there are any 
imported commodities which are being dumped into India 
to the injury of an Indian industry, and that, if any such 
case is proved, the Board is to recommend the imposition 
of a dumping duty. (Chap. VIII). 

As regards the general principles of excise duties, the 
Commission points out that excise duties are levied cither to 
check the consumption of injurious articles like wine or to 
make the poorer classes contribute to the revenues of the 
State by imposing duties on articles of universal consump- 
tion like tobacco, matches, kerosene, etc. Now, there are 
some articles of universal consumption like cotton piece- 
goods which are both imported and produced at home. If 
after granting the necessary amount of protection to such 
articles, it is found necessary to derive more revenue from 
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their consumption, it should be raised not bj an increase of 
import duties alone, for that would mean an, unnecessarily 
high burden upon consumers. Accordingly, the Commission 
recommends that additional revenue should be realised 
by raising the import duties a little above the necessary 
protective level, and that this lise in impoit duties should 
be countervailed by an approximately equal rate of excise 
duties. Coming to the troublesome question of the Indian 
cotton excise, the Commission unreservedly condemns the 
existing cotton excise duties in view of their past history and 
associations. But, it does not see its way to recommend 
an unconditional abolition. The only point conceded is that 
there should be an authoritative declaration of policy not to 
impose cotton excise duties without the consent and recom- 
mendation of the Indian Legislature, in case it should be found 
necessary to raise additional revenue from the consumption 
of cotton clothes by import plus excise duti(>s, according 
to the principles enunciated above. (Chapters IX, X). 

Discussing the effect of export duties, the Commission 
points out that export duties will fall upon forcigncis 
only when India has a monopoly of supply, when there is no 
substitute for the exported commodity, and when there is 
an inelastic demand. On a detailed analysis it is found 
tliat India has no monopoly of sujoply except in the case of 
jute, and even for Jute there are potential substitutes available 
to foreigners. Hence, the effect of export duties is to reduce 
the profits of producers and thus to discourage production. 
Similarly, the effect of export duties on foodstuffs will he the 
(displacement of food crops by non-food crops. Accordingly, 
the Commission desires the abolition of all export duties. The 
only exception allowed is in the case of, scarcity, internal 
or externa], when it may be desirable to arrest the tendency 
of prices of food-stnffs to rise above the safety line. (Chap- 
ters XI, XII). 

Coming to Imperial Preference, the Commission examines 
diffei'cnt aspects of the question in some detail. The 
principle of preference as accepted by Imperial con- 
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ferciicGS, docs not involve tbe necessity of lowering the level 
of protection needed by the home industries. It may be 
adopted in practice by levying only the necessary minimura 
rate of protective duties upon the Empire products and 
subjecting foreign products to a higher rate of duties. Tbe 
effect would be to give some sort of indirect bounty to 
Empire producers at the expense of the Indian taxpayer. 
The Commission is of opinion that while India can give 
considerable preference to Biitish industries, the United 
Kingdom can offer no corresponding benefit to India, except 
in the case of coffee, because India’s major exports are in 
competition with those of other parts of the Empire, to 
which an equal preference will have to be gi\en by the 
mother country. Further, the Indian taxpayer being too 
poor to meet the demands even of the Indian (Jovernment 
can hardly be called upon to contribute towards a bounty in 
favour of British industries. Hence, the Commission does 
not favour the grant of preftivnce to England on economic 
grounds. On Imperial grounds, however, the Commission 
considers that preference may be given to certain vital or 
basic industries of the United Kingdom, the character and 
amount of preference being decided by the Legislative 
Assembly. As regards the grant of preference to Colonies, 
the Commission is of opinion that such preference may be 
given only on the basis of reciprocity. (Chapter XIII). 

On the question of foreign capital the Commission 
recognizes that Indian sentiment is not in favour of the free 
inflow of foreign capital into India. This hostile sentiment 
is mainly due to a misgiving that unconditional permission 
for the investment of foreign capital may create powerful 
vested interests which may stand in the way of India’s 
political progress. But on the other hand, the Commission 
points out that a rapid industrialisation of India will be 
extremely difficult without the assistance of foreign capital 
and foreign enterpiise. Hence, it does not desire to impose 
any conditions on the invesement of foreign capital in India. 
(Chapter XV). 



Minute of Dissent. 


The Minority consisting of 5 Indian Members out of a 
total strength of 11 members submits a Note of Dissent. 
It differs from the majority on some vital questions. As 
regards the scheme of protection, while approving of the 
principle of discrimination, it considers that the conditions 
of protection laid down by the majority are too stringent. 
Its difference with the majority on the question of the 
excise policy is more fund am ental. It criticises the 
majority on the ground that while it has recommended the 
abolition of export duties which bring in a revenue of nearly 
3 crores, the continuance of the cotton excise duty for the 
purpose of revenue has been left an open question. While 
admitting that export duties generally discourage production, 
it is not rmreasonable to expect that export duties on India’s 
raw materials and food-stuffs, the demand for which is 
likely to be high in the period of industrial boom and economic 
reconstruction in the near future, will fall in great part 
upon the foreign customers. On the other hand, it should 
be remembered that the cotton industry being the oldest 
and greatest of Indian industries, any retardation of its 
; progress will react unfavourably upon the advancement of 
' other industries and also upon the promotion of general 
productive powers. The general public, therefore, will 
accept the emphatic recommendation of the minority that the 
cotton excise duties should be unconditionally abolished, at 
least during the peMod of India’s economic transformation. 
(Chapters I, III). 

Coming to Imperial Preference, the minority holds that 
preference should be granted to the United Kingdom only 
when the same degree of fiscal freedom has been granted to 
India as is possessed by the Dominions. As regards the 
grant of preference to the Dominions, the minority is of 
opinion that no preference should be granted to them unless 
and until equality of status has been recognized and all 
laws in so far as they apply to Indians have 
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been repealed. On both these points, the minority appears 
to have made a confusion between political and economic 
issues, which should be kept distinct as far as possible. 
Although the Tluited Kingdom already receives considerable 
natural preference for her products in the Indian market, 
owing to India’s intimate political, financial, and commer- 
cial relations with that country, preference in a few 
selected articles may be granted in so far as it does not 
reduce the amount of protection needed by Indian industries 
or impose too great a burden upon the Indian public. On 
the question of preference to the Dominions too, the minority 
is wrong in supposing That the grant of preference in the 
sphere of that insignificant commerce between India and 
the Dominions, will be a sufiicient consideration for them 
to revoke all anti- Indian measures. The question at issue 
between India and the Dominions is very vital and funda- 
mental, and requires to be solved by means of diplomacy 
and not by the manipulation of the tariiffi. (Chapter IV). 

On the question of foreign capital, it appears that the 
balance of arguments lies on the side of the minority. It is 
right in holding that as protection means a sacrifice on the 
part of Indian consumers, the investment of capital, Indian 
and foreign, should satisfy the demands of India’s indus- 
trial development and general economic well-being. Hence, 
it lays down three conditions which should be satisfied by 
foreign capital and enterprise :“(1) Such companies should 
^I)e incorporated and registered in India ; (2) There should be 
a reasonable proportion of Indian Directors on the Board; 
(3) Reasonable facilities should be ofEered for the training 
of Indian apprentices. (Chapter V). 

Conclusion.— The. Report of the Fiscal Commission is the 
first expression of India’s desire to exercise her fiscal autonomy 
in the interest of her own economic well-being. The Report 
itself is remarkable for the breadth and impartiality of views, 
lucidity of treatment, and balanced character of the judg- 
ment manifested by its authors. The members of the Com- 
mission have laid the Indian public under a deep debt of gratt- 
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tude for giving tbem an enlightened lead in the determination 
of India’s tariff policy. It now remains for the nation and 
its Government to give effect to their recommendations. It 
is hoped that in framing the tariff policy^ due weight will be 
given to the opinions of the minority, in view of the fact that 
it consists of 5 out of a total of 11 members and also counts 
among its number the distinguished president of the Coip- 
mission himself. 


H. L. D. 


The Evolution of Continuity in the Natural World.— By 

David Russel, M D, pp. 278 [London George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd, 1922] 16s. net. 

That evolution has taken place in the organic world is 
supported by incontrovertible evidence from anatomical, 
embyological and palaeontological sources. But while the 
fact of evolution is firmly established and forms the accepted 
creed of all biologists, there is still a good deal of uncertainty 
in regard to the factors that have been operative in the 
evolutionary process. Dr. Russell is a Lamarckian and 
relies on acquired variations and their transmissibility as the 
methods of the process of evolution. Although he quotes 
extensively from Px'ince Kropotkin's paper (1915), he omits 
to make a mention of the recent experiments of Guyer and 
Smith {Journal of Exptl. Zoology 1920) which furnish strong 
evidence in favour of the influence of the soma on the germ. 
But Dr, Russell’s own contribution to the evolution hypo- 
thesis is the idea of continuity, its multiplication, and inten- 
sification. He believes “ that the ‘evolution 

of species ’ has been the evolution of continuity types in an 
ascending scale, and that within each of these there has been 
origination of animal and vegetable species, as the term 
*si>ecies’ is generally understood.” The author’s seven 
continuity types beginning with the Discontmuously Multicel- 
lular and ending with the segmental type eml^race the Protozoa, 
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the Coelenterates, and the ’lower Coelomata, and it is from 
the segmental type (a strobile ting Scyphistoma — a serio— 
mednsoid organism) that the author derives the higher phyla 
of the animal kingdom (cf. theeorm theory of Haeckel, 
Gegenbaur and Hatschek). In his zeal to show the continuity 
between the Protozoa and the Metazoa, the author thinks of 
the former as parts or stages in the development of his 
Discontinuously Multicellular Individual type and denies 
Individuality to unicellular organisms — a view based on an 
inadequate appreciation of the life-processes of the Protozoa, 
The author goes back to the hypothesis of an individual 
being the “ sum of a complete growth-cycle and adds that ' 
“ a man can loosely be described as an Individual but he is 
only potentially one as long as he can produce sexual elements 
and repair tissue loss.” If anything is an individual on this 
earth, that surely is man ; and yet we are asked to believe that 
though most of us are true individuals, yet there are men who 
live and move but may not be called Individuals. Although 
the author’s definition-modified from Huxley — rests on 
realities which are of some biological importance, it has little 
reference to the philosophical idea of individuality, which 
would take into account the actual working of the organism, 
the way it directs its inherent forces and influence the 
world around it. 

A very readable account of the auxiliary problems of evo- 
lution is found in the last chapters where the author discusses 
the evolution of symmetry, the phenomena of alternation of 
generations and of Karyokinesis, to which the author applies 
his idea of the forces of Attraction and Eepulsion which 
« govern equally the formation of the atom and the origin of 
species ”, and are, in fact, “ the fundamental principles of 
creation.” 


K N. B. 
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Our Infinite Life — William Kmgsland. — [George Allen and Unwin.] 


In this work Mr. Kmgsland has as the theme of his 
'discourse the old yet ever fresh subject of the nature of 
Reality and man’s relation to it. 

His fundamental idea is that Reality is a perfectly 
harmonious, non-self-contradictory Unity. This unity is 
not a logical abstract unity, but is Life. Reality, according 
to Mr. Kingsland, may be called One-Life-Substance. 

If the nature of Reality be accepted as such, it cannot 
be explained in terms of a ‘ static absolute ’ in which all is 
given. It is an Ever Becoming. The absolute is for ever in 
the making. The entire cosmic process is the Activity Aspect 
of this Reality. 

The question then arises as to how the world of form 
and matter is evolved out of this One-Life-Substance. The 
author deals with this problem in view of the law of contin- 
uity as follows : — The One-Life-Substance manifests itself in 
certain modes or planes. Of these the highest and ultimate 
plane is that of the spirit, next comes the mental plane, which 
is followed by the plane of Ether, and lastly comes the plane 
of Matter. 

The physical sciences are occupied with the discussion of 
matter alone ; they hesitate to postulate anything definitely 
concerning the nature of Ether. But by a little stretch of 
the imagination their treatment of matter may throw some 
light upon the nature of the other planes of reality. The 
two fundamental qualities of matter are solidity and im- 
penetrability ; and these are due to the intensity of motion in 
something— Ether— which if motionless would present no 
feature by which our senses could apprehend it. This 
suggests that matter is merely a state of Ether, Science does 
not go beyond this. But we can easily imagine, says Mr. 
ffingsland, that Ether, in its turn, may be a state of a still 
higher plane of reality, Mind, which again may be an expres- 
sion of the ultimate reality spirit. 
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Man appears as a synthesising medium of this diversified 
unity whose function is (a) to understand his individuality- 
limited by time, space, and causality— as an expression of the 
Cosmic Mind, and (5) to overcome the limitations of this 
individuality, and realise himself with regard to the One-Life. 
According to the author man can accomplish this by two, 
means, namely, (1) the path of knowledge, and (2) the path 
of devotion. As soon as he knows truly the meaning of 
‘ that art thou,’ he completely realises himself, and fulfils the 
aim of his existence. The doctrine is an idealistic monism 
and lays the foundations for a later work on rational mysticism 
which the author has ready for publication. The present 
work though a condensation of his larger book on 
Scientific Idealism, is characterised by clear exposition 
and fresh up-to-date illustration ; and to make the task of the 
reader easier the various stages in the argument are marked 
off by explicit principles numbered and formulated at the end 
of each chapter. The book should have a special interest for 
readers of Indian Philosophy as showing how a modern 
scientific western mind reaches conclusions familiar to them. 

E. A. S. 

Thacker’s Indian Letter Writer,— [Thacker, Spink & Co.] 

This is a useful little manual worthy of consultation by 
the student who has formal letters to write. Even the 
section on Commercial Correspondence is written, for the 
most part, in good English. This is gratifying in view of the 
persistence in many Commercial text-books and colleges of 
that bastard language commonly called Commercial English. 


H. S. W. 
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An Introduction to Co-operation in India.— By C F Strickland, 
I.O.S , [Oxford University Press, Calcutta ] 


Sometime last year, the Oxford University Press, in 
consultation with some important persons throughout 
India, projected a new series of publications, to be caDed 
the “India of To-day’' series, the main object Of which 
was planned to be the general education of the public 
and especially our public men, in the most impoidant 
economic and political problems of modern India. The 
present book under review is the first of the series and it has 
been prepared under the general editorship of the Central 
Bureau of Information of the Government of India. The 
book is a small compact volume of 75 pages beautifully 
printed and exceedingly well written. The author begins by 
describing the great economic evils of modern capitalism and 
then proceeds to discuss the various remedies suggested to 
cope wiih them, viz.j Socialism, Communism, Trade Unionism, 
etc. He easily disposes of them and then proceeds to show 
that Co-operation and Co-operation alone is the best and the 
most practical remedy to overcome, the evils of capitalism. 
The main principles of Co-operation are then lucidly 
explained and the success of the movement has been very 
well illustrated by actual examples of what has been done in 
England and especially Italy. The three grave defects of 
the Italian Co-operative System — pointed out by the author — 
will serve as a warning to enthusiastic Co-operators in India. 
A brief history of the Co-operative movement in India and 
the special dangers of the movement in this country is 
particularly interesting. The different types of Co-operative 
Societies are briefly dealt with. The author also explains 
in the last chapter how the curse of litigation is ruining the 
cultivators throughout India. “ After the money-lender the 
law Court : this was the rake’s progress of the Indian 
pemnt” The Co-operative movement is the one great 
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solution of the Indian rural problem. The heart of the 
movement is sound. The only thing we need guard against 
is undue haste in expanding the movement. A forced growth 
is useless. It must grow itself. 

We congratulate both the author and the publisher for 
this excellent hand-book on Co-operation within the short 
compass of 75 pages. The price of the book is Es. 2 only. 


B.M. 


Happy India. — By Arnold Ltipton, [George Allen and Unwin, 

Ltd., London.] 


The author of the little volume had read Bigby’s 
Prosperous British India which appeared to present to him 
a. terrible indictment of British rule in India. He had read 
of the millions of Indians who never had one full meal in the 
course of the whole year, he had read of famines, disease, 
destitution and poverty and all these thing which make 
life a hell to the majority of Indians. These statements 
struck him so forcibly that he decided to come to India 
in order to see things for himself. But the way in 
which he did it was typical of the proverbial globe^ 
trottei’. He had, he says, introductions to^the G-ovemor- 
General and the Governors of Bengal, Madras and Bombay ” 
and, with the aid of these introductions he was able to get 
information from officers of high rank. Thus armed, 
within the period of a brief visit, the author “did” India. 
The author is himself an engineer and the conclusion to 
which he arrived as the result of his Indian visit was that 
India badly needed guidance from Science and that science 
alone could regenerate India as nothing else would. With this 
conclusion, broadly stated, most of us will agree. But some 
of the arguments of the author and some of his statements 
need careful revision and re-statemenj. ean give only 
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a few illtistrations to justify our remark. “ The only way 
to abolish plague is to pull down the insanitary huts and 
build clean huts and give the people enough food ” It is 
not stated how this is to be done and who will finance the 
scheme. In India, we are told, we have to “ live in a house 
where all the doors and windows are closed with netting 
which prevents the mosquito flying in. ” We really do not 
know where the author found such a house in India— unless 
it be that he discovered such a house in the Simla Secretariat. 
To “ abolish the mosquitoes “ every stream must have its 
banka made straight and amooth so that there shall not be 
little comers where the mosquito may breed.” India would 
be a magnificent country, if only the Government at Simla 
would issue the necessary orders to its engineers to ^‘abolish’* 
malaria and the easiest way for malaria to be eradicated is 
^ by hunting the mosquitoes and driving them out of the 
district!” 

These are a few -only of the author’s gems and we 
wonder how a clever engineer produced such things. It is 
the sole result of seeing things through official reports and 
from Government Houses. The book has frankly dis- 
appointed us, so far as its arguments are concerned. But 
with his main conclusions we all agree. We really require 
more scientific training and guidance, more scientific 
equipment — and with the aid of these we can really make 
India a better and a happier place. The author also deals 
with some aspects of our social life e.g., early marriage, the 
growth of population and in these chapters some of his 
remarks will command universal assent. 

The author gives us plenty of facts and figures with 
which he proves his eases. His great message to the people 
of India is — Help yourselves and with Science to help you, 
you will succeed. With this proposition, we all are iuhearty 
agreement. 

The book is beautifully printed and bound. The price 
isfis. net. 


B. M. 
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The Editor desires to acknowledge the receipt oi the 
following publications 

The St. John’s College Magazine^ August 1922. 

The Student’s Chronicle (Serampore College Magazine), 
J uly 1922. 

The Bengal, Behar and Orissa Co-operative Journal, 
July and October 1922. 

Methodist Education, October 1922, 

The Presidency College Magazine, September 1922, 
Meerut College Magazine, ISTovember 1922. 

The Educational Review, September and October 1922, 
The Indian Review, September and October 1922. 

The Collegian, October 1922. 

The Burma Gazette (weekly) from ^fovember 4th, 1922. 
The Aligarh Magazine, July to October 1922 (1 Vol.) 
The Ewing Christian College Magazine, October 1922. 
The Mysore Economic Journal, August, September 1922 
(1 ¥ol.> 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Faculty of Arts. 

Department of Philosophy, 

Mr. E- Ahmad Shah who was on the Canning College 
Staff for six years has now returned after two years’ study 
abroad, having secured the degree of H. Litt., from Oxford. 
He has been elected a member of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
He is now a Lecturer in the Department. We congratulate 
him on his achievements. 

Department of Economics and Sociology. 

Mr. B. Mukherjee, Reader in Economics and Sociology, 
has been appointed a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Co-operators in the United Provinces, which 
advises the Government in all matters relating to 
the Co-operative Movement. Mr. Mukherjee, has also been 
invited by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies to deliver 
a course of lectures on Co-operation to the senior students 
of the Government Co-operative Training Classes at Unao. 
Nine girls—students of Economics in the Isabella Thoburu 
College— -had a day out on the 2nd December last, when they 
were led by Mr. B. Mukherjee and Miss Reddick— the two 
Readers in Economics — in a party which went to see a 
Co-operative Credit Society at Rudhi, a place about 15 miles 
from Lucknow. The party left Lucknow by train in the 
noon and returned in the evening. Mr. Mukherjee explained 
to the girls all the important features of the Society they 
inspected and the girls evidently learnt much and enjoyed 
more. After the Co- operative Society was inspected the 
party broke up into two small groups- one with Miss Reddick 
and the other with Mr. B. Mukherjee— and they inspected 
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the conditions of work and living in several huts of the culti- 
vators. They also watched with keen interest the village 
potter carrj’ing on his little village industry and they 
made little tours round the cultivated fields of the villages. 
The trip was a great success. An officer of the Department 
and the local supervisor accompanied the party and rendered 
great help. Two other ladies from the Isabella Thoburn 
College also accompanied the party as visitors. 

Mr. H. L. Dey, Lecturer, in the Department has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. 

Department of English, 

On January 20th, 1923, two dramas will be staged under 
the direction of the Department, Rabindra Nath Tagore’s 
Waterfall (by the kind permission of the author) and The 
Last Exile of Sita. The second is a short play which has 
been written by members of the 2nd Year Honours Class 
under the direction of Mr. H. S. Walker, 

Faculty of Commerce. 

The results in the Bachelor of Commerce Previous 
Examination 1922 were by an oversight omitted from the 
last issue. Twelve candidates appeared, and eleven passed 
in this Examination. 

Faculty of Medicine. 

Major Hughes Stott, I.M.S., has been appointed Professor 
of Pathology and Rai Bahadur Dr. B. N. Vyas, M. B., has 
been appointed Reader in Materia Medica. 

Faculty of Science. 

Department of Botany. 

Mr. S. K, Pande, M.Sc., was appointed Demonstrator of 
Botany, on 11th September 1922, 
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The Lucknow University Union. 

Among all the changes made by the inauguration of the 
Lucknow University, the organization of the Lucknow Uni- 
veraity Union is not the least remarkable. Indeed, it is 
most popular both among the students and the public. Though 
organized only in September last, it has proved an eminent 
success, to which the great popularity of its debates, the 
excellence of the library and reading-room and the res- 
taurant, which it maintains, bear eloquent testimony. 

Good books have been purchased for the library, which 
it is hoped, will form the basis of an excellent library of 
current political literature. The reading room is equipped 
with periodicals, magazines and newspapers. The restau- 
rant caters for the needs of members of the University. 

The union seeks to work on the lines of the Oxford 
Union, and the success it has attained, under the enthusiastic 
and able direction of its first President, Dr. K. N. Bahl, 
during the short interval of its existence of three months, 
abundantly proves that it is not a vain quest after an unat- 
itamable ideal. 

The following are the office-bearers of its first session 
1922-23:— 

1. Dr. K.N.Bahl, M.Sc., D.S c.,D.Ph. (O xon) President. 

' 2. Mr. Tejasvi Prasad BhaUa, M. A., Secretary and 
Delegate of the Faculty of Law. 

3. Mr. Shiva Shankar Tripathi, M. A., Assistant Sec- 
retary and Delegate of the Faculty of Arts. 

L Mr. Iqbal Husain — Treasurer and Delegate of the 
Faculty of Arts. 

The other members of the Executive Committee on;— 

1. Dr, S, M. Sane, M.So., Ph;.D., F.O.S, 

2. Mr. H. S. Walker, M. A. 

3. Mr. Shyama Oharan, Delegate of the Faculty of 

Science. 

1. Mr. SMva Shanker Sharma, Delegate of the Faculty 
of Conur^roe, 
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Four public debates have been held so far and a 
detailed account of them is given below. 

I. 18th October 1922. Question for delate: — “This 
house is of opinion that having regard to her history, the 
Parliamentary Form of Government, is unsuited to the 
genius of India.'’ 

Speakers:— -Tt. Iqbal Narain Gurtu, M.L.C., Dr. Radha 
Eamal Mukerji, Mr. Ram Chandra, B.A., Mr. S. K. Banerji, 
M.A., Mr. Khurshed Lai and Mr. D. P. Mukerji, M.A. 

II. 28th October 1922. Question for delate:— This 
House is of opinion that the Frontier Policy of the Govern- 
ment of India has been a failure and needs revision.” 

Speakers:— "Prof. L. F. Rushbrook Williams, Dr. V. S. 
Ram, Mr. B. B. S. Jetly, B.A., Mr. Abdus Samad Jafri, 
Mr. Ajit Prasad Jain, Mr. Tejasvi Prasad, M.A. 

III. 18th November 1922. Question for de late “ This 
House is of opinion that the U. P. Government has failed 
in its policy of making elementary education free and com- 
pulsory.” (Urdu debate). 

Speakers: — The Hon’ble Pt. Jagat Narain, Minister, 
U. P. Government; Maulvi Kamal-ud-din Ahmad; Mr. 
Talib Masih, Mr. Taqi Ahmad; and Mr. Krishna Sahai 
Asthana. 

IV. 28th November 1922. Question for delate: — “ This 
House is of opinion that a policy of Protective Tariffs is 
best suited to the Economic Development of India.” Pt. 
Hirday Nath Kunzru, M.L.C ; Mr. H. L. Dey, M.A., Mr. 
Mul Chand Tripathi, B.A., Mr. Khurshed Lai, Mr. S. N. 
Chakravarti; Dr. V. S. Ram; Mr. Bhagat Ram Kumar, B.A. 
(Oxon.). 


TEJASVI PRASAD BHALLA, M. A.,_ 

Honorary Secretary, 
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Wst of University Extension Leotunes delivered in 
October, November and December, 1922. 


Ko, 

Date» 

Name of Lecturer, 

Subject. 

1 

Wednesday, lltK October 

Mr F.T Pmto,BA,LL.B 

* Life and Manners of tbe age 
ol Sbakespeaie.” 

2 

Wednesday, 25tb October. 

Do. 

Sbakespeare and Ms Pel- 
lows 

3 ^ 

Wednesday, 1st November. 

Do. 

The Shakespearian Theatre.” 

4 ' 

Tuesday, 7th November, 

Prof J. S. Mackenzie, 
LL.D., Litt Dt 

1 

Our Theoretical Outlook.” 

5 

Wednesday, 8th Novem- 
ber. 

Mr H. S. Walker, M. A. ! 

Browne and the aesthetic 
movement in the 17th oen- 
tuiy ” 

e 

Thursday, 9th November. 

Prof, J, S. IVlackenzie, 
LL.D., Litt. D 

“ Idealism and Eealism,” 

7 ' 

Saturday, lltli November. 

Mrs. Mackenzie, M.A. 

Education as a Pine Art. 

8 

Tuesday, llth Novem- 
ber. 

Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, 
LL-b., Litt. D. 

** The One and the Many.” 

9 

Wednesday, 15th Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. H. S. Walker, M.A. 

“ Milton and Puritanism," 

10 

Thursday, 16th November. 

Mrs. Mackenzie. 

The Teacher and the School " 

11 

Saturday, 18th November, 

Prof J S. Mackenzie, 
LL.D , Litt, D. 

** Tbe conception of a Cosmos ” 

12 

Tuesday, 21st November. 

Do, 

“ Space and Time." 

IS 

Wednesday, 22iid Novem- 
ber. 

Mr Bhujanga Bbusban 
Mukeiji, M.A., B.L., 
P.KS. 

“ Co-opemtion in India — ^its 
meaning and message ” 

14 

Thursday, 2drd Novem- 
ber, 

Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, 
LL.D., Litt. D. 

Necessity and Contingency." 

U 

Saturday, 25th November. 

Mrs. Mackenzie. 

** The Functions of a Univer- 
sity Dept, in Education." 

W 

Monday, 27th November. 

Mr. D* B. Deodhar, M.Sc. 

** Some scientific worthies," 

If 

Ttti«iaj, 28th November. 

Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, 
LL.D., Litt. D. 

** The conception of value." 

m 

Wtda«ky, Mih Novem- 

Pandit Badri Nath Bhatt 
B.A. 

The Origin of Hindi." 
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No. 

Date, 

Name of Lectuier. 

Subject 

19 

Tliursday, 30tlx November 

i 

Prof J S Mackenzie, 
LLD,Litt D 

The Function of Imagina- 
tion,’* 

20 

Fiiday, 1st December, 

Mr A. S. Walker, M A* 

Dryden and the Scientific 
Mo\ enitiit.” 

21 

Saturday, 2iad December* 

Prof. J S. Mackenzie, 
LL,D , Litt D. 

The problem of Oieatioii/'* 

22 

Monday, 4ib December. 

Mr. Dhuijati Prasad Mu- 
kerji, M,A. 

Tbe new point of View of 
Ecoiioniicfe ” 

23 

Tuesday, 5tli December* j 

Mr B Ik Kuman 

Tbe Spiiit of the Age.” 
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^ ^ ^? t'f ! '»%^i%f ntra’ § 

f^% %% vfr srfsr ^i sr^f;, in?: ‘fiiww?^ !%^i^’ vs 

T%i%’ % nmR^ in? pa^T ( ‘wiiJ2ii?rT’ irl? ‘^^srs?? 

) % *iw 1*? I 1 ?n% iTi^pgJ in €t 551?? 

ijR 5ffr ^T ^inT*?T inn | i%5i^t nR'sr??, irnt 

f^sTT I ^ik ^r in? gr^ft n??g nni 

inn 5iT^r ^nr i ^5j% flw grr i:? ?% | i #% nt ?'g[5fT 

iTcT ni: iiwsw I ^rgT ?f?5f?iT ^i5i: nr % 


tI:?^i % n i?t% wn g \ 

irnn'r 55en€r^g5Ef t R’JT I 

iT's^r i%nT I, nCr 55 ?^^ 5sit i% isn? Rj?i>r gt m%^ % 

srifn-^ ?ET nrl^ g?5% sritn-^w % fnn?r n nl: uragm-^iR sw 
53i=nn Cf ! ng! g«‘?^qi5mT ^ n5U-nR=n?T 

11?^ |;- 


i^rg ;?^iT fl^iTfir, ^r #?f 1 

?r5?rof % »Tfg? fg ?iq?f^ i! 

f^5T% S^T 5i%^ 

R-53r ific ^ W 5t{i^ 51^ #T li 

ffi5T% ?Tgjf 3rgqr «ftf-3- sfrs^ 1 
cji% sn*! gtg Rgf^ ^ qr*? 1 1 

JJ^g %, =^tft gq I 

JiTf.'?;?, qr?:? ^l% m qimR n 

<RRR 3 ^, f^5Jr ^^ q I 

Ch q'lilr iRf e%, fqqz g-? ??fi% II 
m^K ^ *iiq s?Ri ^ ^ 

?rrg q>? t'3i? RRf gqpn % 5 -t 

iRcir ^ sqw % qqR q;f 
Ig 5(tf^ ^ J 

|f^ 1? fh^^^■!f % ?{qR ®R 

3«cr q^Rgf ^ IR? % 5 

figcn q ftqg Its sPiqii: ^ 

^ ^ I 

* ffi |5s ^ *m' I mM ftqjH'l 1 1 
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33rFi? ui# \ 

f^4r gsT^ f^5T'3 €, w 35iiif? rfff^r n 
’T’TW 'TRifT^r t 
’B'm^fsf «ig^i, f^'Ti ii 

% ^(%?T f fciT I % ^ m%^ sargi^i ^ i w *^51 «rT 

’sruc?! I ]% ?riTT5r’ f:^ h if %?rr 

^TiT, sifM, qw mgrqitNi^ %\ ^tw 

cfqj WT f%^f €i sf fi?fT ! ?nEg i ^q^rr qk’OT 5e1ii¥fT%i 
^ I ( ’Bw^iTw % 1^ % f:mr ^Tqi%t’ 

glk ^ii% ^ ¥if|, «f?:cT3=?: % tH^qiq^, fif^T ( r^srq.i 

iffijq «fr T%?rfrr swi w qjtq w %m^ 

'sraai’ irsW qjf ?i?5£i qsfi^iT | ) g i ?r ^vm qi^sTfef % % i 

^ 3^ wi: m i ^^fqlr ^ 5Ej?:5rqw ^ i 4\ 

®(*T SET qmqflf^ ^T qff ’em ^slqi «Tr i »:!’5rr sfcfiqr^if 
% wC^ q^e %< qjT f:m sfi w Ct ft^rr i%qT sfqr l ’ejcsuf^f er 
^ it, qr5wn% ’CTJfiqesj w>\ ^ srisfi^ ‘?i«=5r{^5r 
% iifq ^m;?iiii q l%qT li ’3';s% wt^ i^tch % t% aefiqf«'? *f? 
qjif £iT^ if ^ 1 3|qr^ % qm it iflf: r’^tw sflf: qfsnfiR k^m 
w 1,1 «ff ’3:^a ^?5ff Cl Cr It f*? wiff ^lr<'<n «ei 

qR=5rq f^qi m \ s.q% i^fi: quiif:mi5fr w q% «i i 

* Rfflf ’ % ’flRT W «T«ifl«l *rw% WR ^ 

t-~" 

Eiq— wqqrq irf^ 

jpq— qtqq;^^ \ 

{^EiRT— #ie ^ qfi % t 

Iff qf fiT^JT Sfiff % I Rri^’ ^ qi ?f^ 

qq^iRT qqi i% q i^t qn^cftfimi ®kr tr Cr qi-sl % q i €h 

^ % ar^qs: qism «maf> 

jjmq q*F f;qq?q 'qmqfqqiq qisC%qmti miiq Rr^t 

«fT, «k aqiaRrcCr C gq #q^ qf i5f:i%5Cr % «Tq^q Cr 
^rCt mCr qit g^qCi % €m I i%q^ ^ qf si^qiq ?fif t 
Cr 1% #qmTiq% fRRwqiq fC^T qqi qTUqqjfW ^ qCf 

qr^qi q?qT I r% qif% m fq^-q?iCi ^ qRqq i%r I qcR 

^il Cr qpq Rpstt ^iqr, q? qrsr^CTji 

* ‘% m igjfS: ff|f $ ’— « 
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^ %3c ^ ^r*r?ri«nfV ^ stt^ST 

ft ^<:p 5 It ft^Tt % Cr f trr^rfvi tfi wiin CraT I, 

??!€i ^ cnK"^^ w snl I ^Jr« ^r jj;^ 

Cr 5r>::gf m wirr % nl % l 

ftcT^T H % sr?rrtrt%f ift ^?r% jw vf tT%f3fc 

^ % «i«RT T%^"r 5r| 1 1 ^riifT « 

?rm ‘5tw«iT?ar', ‘?ijr%rr«i’ ««t ‘?it«i’ ffir 1 1 m fn 
?[jnff w |j— 

( O -^5 tW^«i I ws-n ^ ^ %mi 

tr^TT 1 1 ^ W trf 1:— 

f 9*^ %3 5W I 

f 2Rr*n if^r), q5[?re tl 

5Eff si3i'7i%53ff ^ srrarr % I ! %^5r ?rl:% jfsi % ^ 

*etTi5rj«r €i uT^vfF ?r«ri ^ ^ctt 

?rtc wi tr^ccn 1 1 

trt^f tr^ 'smm%^ ^ ^ fl^^r 

«T«rr sn i tt^fw ^ ^ 'rfer^i ^ ftr fl;?n m flwff % ^ 

«^jn«i^r ^ ^far ( ^^it^t% ) i ftr%, w^ «iTt 

%, mt«n, 1%!%:?^ srit 

trtJPTT^rar % %% 1 1 sr'iJr %% ^bt trurifT^rsfr % 
ssEt’ ?prj? 1 1 wm ^ ^ ^ ^sr Oi^, 

f%?f ^ ‘triTwg’ ^ I i tiwra I €r 

tr I tttJRi’arift ^ *t^ ( wsmi^r ) ^ w Hwrfw ^ fr 

1 1 ^mvecim^ tr^ Ivs^s. S f%^r w I i ?tw tr% ^€j i% ?tr 

wwgr % IT*! « irt ^Ir WT »f%r i % wjfrtsrir % !*%% 

fH <i«ir wf ?Rr?n?3i k^ I T%tT« ^ ’^tct 

%i »icir ^*T 5n?i <% WEFT a«if 'Tt tfF3TJTr«i «F F%arJFt ?F(%^Ft 5!ir » 

^R¥^n% TTwmw ( ’g;;5r ) 

at c^t'^iTRf « 

3ffFm«JT[it^^ ^ar l^wmsr: ii 

ywRaaflltaF i^i^Rawr ii 
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%iir Fq^^rnlr »iirq ii 

5?Trcrqrcrifirorr 'iRrfesi’iqripr: i 
»?r §RRr f^cTPir sifisigfF qi^: 11 

q;qgiirFq"|5H%^: I 
?f#qq »FFrr|f m'qFRFF'Wiq; II 
?nFnra?>^RF mfsqmiqfl[5Tr; i 
«R«rRF^lqn?ftfiF^FF5qrl%5r: u 
sraqqrcfi^wr t 

^FT r^iWT q%[: il 

ftwqiT g ^r <ttr i 
sfFFre'tFFiws'^s 11 
Hi% qq: fq; ?ir^ qfl^crr i 
qq ?RF %?7 ^qf frRr ^rq^r; II 
?% 'iqf^ qqri% qw-- i 

fqqF'^icfRw qqi4qq'!q^t= n 

3^^gSqq qq'Hqil^ I 

gqqf^q qfqi?q q^^q^f: » 

qs sf r qqiqqiq i 

^tqRifqt%^rqri f^qis^^tqqqq il 
qffrcrFf^qumq qqpfiql qqf^'H H 

( ^3^) 

^ — ?fiqreqi% qqtqq ^iqiq, SRiqqt f%qi ^ |f?F mFl I 

|R qifl % ^qqiq, qft fW q!%l ’qf? ?irq n 

iF^f qi% qqq «t!^n% f, (%tft ^ ql 1%^ ii> ss’q « 

sqr sSq ^qq qt^r qqt^, «tFq I gjq | «rqR 11 

sq fiiq % 3?^ qq |r, Pri^ q^qr giil if| q?r? t 

mm qq qg qqiR, ^rrqf^ I qt ^q^q m ii 

3Fiq qiq p q| (q^q, ■qqqF qr% p fsq i 
(5iq {%q q q'R qil^, 513 ^ I%qi^ iq E^t^t 11 

^qi%qi q?^ qmi-i^'iq, qq-q?q 'qiq? qf|q ^ i 

m q^r (^qi q^ f sqre, ?ifq^q qqfq t qiq 11 
qq i%f qiq m qq f^q, qi q qqq i 
3? wm qf?? r?q ?fqR, gfe fqq q>'i sirqr qRqr? n 
q? 5^*1 q#} Htq ^ 33:iq, ^r^qj qqR i^?qr qiF i 
I q?qr 0t qm sfif?, qg q^q im i-^ qift li 
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i%5rt ^ ^ (i 

^rt v^t f%^ itfr p^r, 1 % gi^ m 1 

^ xm ^ it^r gt^r, fR mf| t ti 

i;T[qrcf ^ ?rf^jr tj-q^ 1 

m, *ir^% H 

%r5 ^?cr RT^j If f^fift, m wr s^rit 1 
€iar cTTM^ 5CRr5fff[, i^m s^^fiR l) 

«ir% ’^R, ’ll ^ira % gsR 1 

^fT— 

'E[?fjfR f^?T t =^?qf, 5Pi% !inj SfiR^T t 
f^?rr 1 3ifRr 'Tc^ 11 

( ^ ) ^|■|qr'ST=?^fS5IT?f^ — =^ 1 : T%f^W #?T & T^5f r 5 t| | 1 

R'T?! !TW ^ Cf sr^ % I 5^^ arr^svT f^?r I;— 

^ 3jf 3RT iT^rfc ^irrsT ^ i 

cfi?, ^RT 1%^ S'CJRR II 
51^ ?rjjT, m I 

{^{^ m'-^, m% n 

% flr% 3IH 4 t ]|3n Ij— 

SRf If ^m, 3rJjq[ 3f?I|JI JTl^ I 
gii 5'^ fiRT Ji'ST >RfriEi h 

( IP-IWT 

«ac<r 3 ^% ?:Rr siiirr % {^Jsfi jtI m \ ?:'Er^T-fa^ ?ir 

f|<jf 5 ? 5 II It— 

^ II, sriRf I 1 

%5 g^ #, jrst it 

( « ) ?TT^^-f% 5 ^r^ % 3 RK W = 3 rT I, m 

% wfrmmw^ 5r«2:ii 5Pt 5Eg|5i 9([^q:igr I | ^co5.,^r^=?^T 

5rqia[sjfr, v^\k ^ srifrissr^r i^rr «rT i {%%RtTT I m 
*iw ¥r 3 ift « €r ^ 51 : »t«h 1 1 % mn ^?rTf 

«t «R;i!T sflw i^sTT m^T 1;— 

( ) 

f^=q^^J^f?iIqf ffRiff %- 
OTR’JiCr cf?5«s»ig«kC«=TFJrf?*ii»)[ ii 
«fWM'g^ -^r sR’qgaCT'Sii'^gjflg: i 
wrw ¥M*rrt +'l <ir<jar¥ir! « it 
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( ) 

f?% €m 3«? 

cfFq sjtBii % ; 

JTraff ^1 # C r Cii”^ 

^(j 3^1 ?f|4r 4 ; 

m 1% F^W W ^WTFF m 

^FhF «F^ ^:T1^ I jflCF ?FTOr?l ; 

I ^ ^fr mw^ '^rfF 

cFFFf % f^SFF^ S^'3 3WFf%' ; 

( ^ ) ?iw ^ Cf 1 1 ?Tis^?r^ qm 

ill I 5^cnRT?cT^qn'|qi iwi |:— 

^FTSFcf SF^f If iFT^, SFF’'f %5 S^Tl^F I 

f'^'FT ^F^ ’H, 'F^'PFfl 11 

( ^ ) Tif % ^qti: «cr 

fFC'qT i?if 1 1 1 1 

2FrVI ^5r^F, %f% ^\^ g^Fe I 
5'il'f^^r 1^ f'^^, ’141 JF'''*? ’TC-F>F?F II 
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q^qRF{qqrEfqqi'?r^Fi^^F^fFi ^Fq 

5iqql q^ta: « 

qf qsq 51^ f^r^--5rq{«qT q^rir % liw ql'sr wim 
?0e% ^*5rqi qjra % q|l liST m 'Q'^FcIT I 
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(1) To the Univepsitieis of Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares 

and Aligarh— 

You will save a good deal of time, inconvenience, worry and expense 
if you ordered all your requirements in Book-Line from or -through us. 
In case of large orders we can affoid to give special terms. 

(2) To Intermediate Colleges & High Schools through- 

out the Provinces - 

We always keep a large stock of books suitable for Libraries and for 
prize distribution. Special., terms on large orders. 

(3) To the Students—' 

It is our policy to sell books to students at the cheapest possible 
prices. It will thus be tp their own interest if they purchased their 
requirements from us. ^ ' 

(4) To the General Public— 

If we may be allowed to say so,' the Upper India Publishing 
House, Ltd., is the only Book House in U. P., which has made it a busi- 
ness of its to study the tastes and the requirements of the general public 
and thus to cater for them. Our advice to. the public is this, “ Don't 
place your orders to firms in Calcutta and Bombay as, in that case, you 
have generally to pay nldch hig^r ’prlces than what you will have 
to pay if yon communicated your requirements to us. Besides, you will 
save both time and money by taking this course.” 

<6) To Lawyers— 

You will do well to place your orders with us, we will supply latest 
editions of Law Books at publishers’ prices. 

(6) To All Others- 

Remember that we stCck books in all subjects such as Literature, 
Politics, History, Economics, Fiction, Physieil Sciences, Philosophy, 

, Religion, Medicine, Law, Reference, etc, etc. Books not in stock at a 
particular time can be obtained within a short period. 
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The Politteal System of British India.— E. A, Horne, I.E.S. 
10, 6iL A general intioduciioB to the subject'with special leferenca 
to the recent changes in the constitution. 

Htatopy of Jahangir. — Beni Prasad. With a foreward by De. S, A, 
Khan. Ks. 12. Lucidly shows the function of Mughal Goveiument 
in Indian National Life, and fills a gap in Indian historical 
literature, 

Motiaerrate^s Memoirs, an account of the Journey of Father 
Monseriate to the Court of Akbar in 1597. J. S. Hoylanb and 
S, N. Banerjee Rs. 8, The firet published translation with full 

, explanatory historical notes of a valuable Source-book on Indian 
History. 


EASTERN UBEARY. 

A SERIES TO PRESENT THE CHOICEST 

INDIAN FICTIONS IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION; 

Sakat Chandba Chatterjee. The best known modem 
Bengali novelist. A Social Story of wild adventure. Es. 2. : 

Tales of Bengal — Saota and Sita Chattekjee. Two gifted 
daughters of Bengal. With an artist’s pen they perform the 
Surgeon’s operation of the Cancer of Social evils. Es. 2., 
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Chaml34»r«, <5, Old F>ost Offlow' 

BOMBAY, GALGUTTA, ft HADBAS. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Tlie CJniversity of Allaliabad has conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science upon our Yice-Ohancellor. We 
offer him our hearty congratulations. 

Raja Sir Harnam Singh Ahluwalia, K.G.I.E., has most 
generously presented to the University the sum of Rs. 5,000 
to found the following medals : 

(1) The Sir Harnam Singh— Sir Harcourt Butler medal 

for Oriental Studies. 

(2) The Sir Harnam Singh — Sir Ludovic Porter medal 

for Economics and Com- 
mercial Studies. 

(3) The Sir Harnam Singh— Raja of Mahmudahad medal 

for Medicine. 

Dr. K. N. Bahl has been elected as the Lucknow Univer- 
sity representative to the joint conference of the Universities 
iPf the United Provinces which will meet shortly to discuss 
questions relating to the admission of Indian students to the 
University of Oxford. 


The Lucknow University degree of Medicine has been 
recognised by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons 
as qualifying holders of that degree to appear for the L.R.O.P. 
and M.R.C.S. 


Dr. Wall Mohammad, Ph.D., has been appointed Librarian. 
Pandit J. N. uhak, id. A., Bar-at-Lav, has been appointed 
Proctor. 

The Honorary Treasurer of the University Mr. E. A. H. 
Blunt, O.B.E., has resigned his post. 


On Tuesday, 9th J anuary, the Vice-Chancellor gave a 
garden party in the grounds of King George’s Medical 
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College to members of the Indian Science Congress. A 
detailed report of the Session of the Congress at Lucknow 
will appear in our next number. 

Faculty of Arts. 

Department of Economics and Sociology. 

Mr. Bhujanga Bhusan Mukherjee, Reader in Economics, 
took the Honours and M. A. Students of the Department 
of Economics and Sociology to Cawnpore on Sunday the 
28th January. The McRobertganJ Labour Settlement of the 
Lahmli Mills was visited by the party which broke up into 
groups for the collection of data regarding housing, family 
budgets, industrial fatigue, accidents, etc , on which a ques- 
tionnaire had been previously framed. The Department hopes 
to publish the results of the survey of the different types of 
industrial labour in Cawnpore. Our thanks are due to the 
officers of the Settlement who greatly assisted this enquiry. 

At the Indian Economic Conference held in Lahore in 
the second week of January, Dr. Radha Kamal Mukherjee, 
delivered a lecture on The ISTew Economics and the Eastern 
Outlook. 


Department of Indian History. 

Mr. R. Burn, Esq., C.S.I., I.O.S., delivered the first of 
his lectures on Ancient Indian Coins on 24th January last. 
The lecturer began by pointing out that the science of 
numismatics was comparatively new. People first took the 
ancient coins on account of their artistic merit. When the 
importance of inscription and study of architecture was 
realized tlie value of coins for historical purposes was also 
recognised. Every coin is a historical document which may 
illustrate some fact in the history of trade, art, or religion. 
To ascertain what it can teach it is necessary to examine 
its tj'pe, inscription, and the standard. Mr. Burns gave a 
summary of the Dynasties which had struck coin in India 
from the time of the Greek to the time of the Mahomedans. 
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He showed how the study of coius had led to the decipher- 
ment of the Kharosbthi alphabet. 

The value of coius iu dsiug the date of Kings not men- 
tioned in history and the iight thrown on religious cults in 
different periods was then referred to. Some coins gave 
not only the ruler's name but also the name of his father 
and mother. From the weights of the coins imiiortant 
deductions can be made as to trade and other economic 
progress. 

The lecture was followed by an exhibition of typical 
coius from the learned lecturer’s private collection. 

Department of Arabic and Persian. 

Khalil Bin Mohammad Arab has been appointed Lec- 
turer in Arabic. 


Faculty of Medicine. 

Dr. B. G. S. Acharya, B.A., M.B.O.M.. F.R.C.8 , M.R C.8., 
L.R.C.P., D.O., has been appointed Professor of Ophthal- 
mology. 
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BACHELOR OP COMMERCE ASSOCIATION. 


The Bachelor of Commerce AssociatioB was inaugurated 
on 17th of August, 1922, under the Presidentship of Mr. 
Mukand Lai Agarwala, Professor of Commerce, Lucknow 
Christian College. 

The objects of the Association are as follows 

1. To develop esprit-de-corps among the members of 
the Association. 

2. To bring the Association into touch with the outside 
public by means of the following 

(a) Reading papers, organising debates and lectures 

on Economic, Commercial and allied subjects. 

(&) Contributing articles to the ljuiversity Journal. 

(c) Arranging Dramas, Excursions, and Picnics. 

3. To safeguard the interests of the members. 

4. To undertake all such work as may be required for 
fulfilment of the above objects. 

The following are the ofBce-bearers of its first session 
1922-23 

(1) M. L. Agarwala, Esq., B. Com. (Previous), Chair- 

man. 

(2) Mr. Mahbubur-Rahman, B. Com. (Final), Secre- 

tary. 

(3) Mr. Sardari Lai Nagrath, B. Com. (Pinal), Joint 

Secretary. 

(4) Mr. J . S. Pachauli, B. Com. (Previous', Treasurer. 

The other members of the Executive Committee are : 

Mr. Jai Dev Prasad Gupta, B. Com. (Previous*. 
Mr. Gurdit Singh. B. Com. (Previous). Mr. Jagan Nath 
Pershad, B. Com. (Final). Mr. Ladly Pershad 'Ahluwalia, 
B. Com. (Final). Mr. Shiv Chand, B. Com. (Previous). 

Two debates have been held so far, and the reports of 
the same have been given to the press. 
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I. — ^25tli November, 1922. Question for debate : — “ This 
house is of opinion that the Non-co-operation Movement has 
been a success. 

Speahers.—Mx. Jai Dev Prasad Gupta, Proposer. Mx. 
D. Pant, Opposer. Mr. Bala Pershad, Eev. E. M. Moffatt, 
M.A„ Mr. Balwan Singh, Mr. J. S. Pachauli, 

II. — 9th December, 1922, Question for debate: — “ This 
house is of opinion that the Economic condition of the majo- 
rity of the people of India is growing worse day by day. ” 

Speakers : — Daya Shankar Dube, Esq., Proposer. Mr. 
Jai Dev Prasad Gupta, Opposer. Mr. Kashi Ram., D. Pant, 
Esq., Mr. Balwan Singh, Mr. Bala Prasad. 


MAHBUBUR RAHMAN, 

B. Com. (Pinal), 

Secretary. 
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THE LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Lucknow UniTersity Sociological Association was 
formed in a meeting representative of all the departments 
of the University to initiate neighbourhood studies and 
regional surveys and to discuss questions of general civic and 
social interest in its periodical meetings. The Association 
has two-fold activities— one of imparting information to the 
public by means of lectures, addresses and pamphlets, and 
the other of social service. Dr. Eadhakamal Mukerji, 
Professor of Economies and Sociology, was elected 
President, and Mr. Daya Shankar Dube, Lecturer in 
Economics, and Mr. Dhurjati Prasad Mukerji, Lecturer in 
Economies and Sociology, were appointed Secretaries. 
The Vice-Chancellor is the patron. The public of 
, Lucknow, including the Taluqdars of Oudh, Oovernment 
officials, the elite of the city and the student community 
are our active supporters. All can be members with a 
minimum fee of Rs. 3— the students are free Associates. 
Mr. B. Chatter ji, Reader in Commerce, is the Hony. 
Treasurer. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerji delivered the inaugural address 
on Cultural Origins under the presidentship of the Vice- 
Chancellor, who carefully explained to the big audience the 
purpose of the Association. The next lecture was delivered 
by Mr Devi Dutt Paut, Lecturer iu Commerce, the subject 
was the influence of the City upon Society with special 
reference to Lucknow. Professor G. S. Mackenzie, LL.D.,‘ 
D.Liti, who was in our midst, was invited to speak. He treated 
us to an interesting discourse on Co-operative Purpose as the 
basis of Social Progress. Mr. D. Mukerji read a paper on 
the Need for a Synthesis in the Social Sciences. Professor 
Mackenzie presided. 

We have already begun neighbourhood studies. Regional 
surveys, charts and maps are iu course of preparation and we 
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hope to work towards the establishment of a Social Museum. 
We are grateful to His Excellency, the Chancellor, for the 
very encouraging reference he made to our Association in 
his Convocation Address. 

f DAYA SHANKAR DUBE, 
(DHURJATI PRASAD MHKBRJI. 
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BUDDHIST EDUCATION PROM THE JATAKAS. 


The subject of this paper has not received the attention * 
it deserves from the students of Buddhism. Yet the Jatakas 
throw new light upon certain aspects of early Indian culture 
— history. Their evidence is generally taken to relate to the 
period from the time of the Buddha to that of Asoka, i. e., 
approximately between the seventh and the third century 
B. C. It is true that this evidence is from stories, but one 
can hardly miss the local colouring given by the folk in 
these tales. Indeed, the Jatakas are important as sources of 
history not for the contents or substance of their stories but 
rather for the social background or setting of those stories 
which inevitably reflect the contemporary conditions of life. 

The atmosphere of learning and culture which the 
Jatakas breathe and the educational system and organisa- 
tion they bring 'to light are very well indicated in one of 
those works [Jat No. 252]: 

“ Once on a time Brahmadatta, the King of Benares, 
had a son named Prince Brahmadatta. Now Bangs of 
former times, though there might be a famous teacher living 
in their own city, often used to send their sons to foreign 
countries afar off to complete their education, that by this 
means they might learn to quell their pride and highminded- 
ness, and endure heat or cold, and be made acquainted with 
the ways of the world. So did this King. Galling his boy to 
him — now the lad was sixteen years old — he gave him one- 
soled sandals, a sunshade of leaves, and a thousand pieces of 
money, with these words: ‘My son, get you to Takkasila, 
and study there ? ’ 


*It liifei hmUf m far as I know, only once treated m an article, in the Journal of the 
BAar md Orissa Research Society by Mr. J. N. Sikdar, M.A., which I have found to be 
iw|g«itive. The present paper m pari of a comprehensive work on Anment 
Lmming in two volumes, BrahmmkaJi and now ready for 
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“ Tlie boy obeyed. He bade his parents farewell, and 
in due course arrived at Takkasila. There he enquired for 
the teacher’s dwelling, and reached it at the time when the 
teacher had finished his lecture and was walking up and 
down at the door of the house. When the lad set eyes upon 
the teacher, he loosed his shoes, closed his sunshade, and with 
a resivectful greeting stood still where he was. The teacher 
saw that he was weary, and welcomed the newcomer. Tlie 
lad ate, and rested a little. Then he returned to the teacher, 
and stood rcsi)ectfully by him. 

‘ Where have 5mu come from ? ’ he asked. 

‘ From Benares ’. 

‘ Whose son are you ’ ? 

‘ I am the sou of the King of Benares 
‘What brings you here ’f 
‘ I come to learn ’, replied the lad. 

‘Well, have you brought a teacher’s fee? or, do you 
wish to attend on me in return for teaching you? ’ 

‘ I have brought a fee with me : ’ and with this he laid at 
the teacher’s feet his purse of a thousand pieces.’ 

The resident pupils attend on their teacher by day and 
at night they learn of him : but they, who bring a fee, are 
treated like the eldest sons in his house, and thus they learn. 
And this teacher, like the rest, gave schooling to the prince on 
every light and lucky day. Thus the young prince was 
taught.” 

This passage introduces us practically to all the princi- 
pal features of the educational system of the times. We 
shall now explain them and cite the additional or supple- 
mentary information which the other Jatakas convey, 

Takkasila was the most famous seat of learning. It 
attracted scholars from different and distant parts of India. 
Numerous references in the Jatakas show how thither flocked 
students from far off Benares [1. 272, 285, 409 ; II. 85, 87 ; IV. 
50, 224; V. 263, 127, etc.], Rajagaha [III. 238, V. 177, 247], 
Mithila [rv. 316, VI. 347], Ujjeni [IV. 392] and Kosala 
[III, 115] of the ‘ Central Region ’ [16.] and from the Sivi 
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[V. 210] and Kiirti [V. 457, III, 399] Kingdoms in the 
‘North country ’ [L 356] The fame of Takkasila as a seat 
of learning was of course due to that of its teachers. They are 
always spoken of as being ‘world-renowned,’ being authori- 
ties, specialists and experts in the subjects they professed. Of 
one such teacher we read : ‘ Youths of the warrior and the 
Brahman caste came from ail India to be taught the arts by 
him ’ [III. 158]. It is the presence of scholars of such 
acknowledged authority and widespread reputation that 
made Taxila the intellectual capital of the Indian continent 
from the different and distant parts of whicli there was a 
steady movement of qualified students drawn from all classes 
and ranks of society towards Taxila to complete the educa- 
tion they had in the schools of their native places. Thus the 
various centres of learning in the different parts of the 
country became affili.ited, as it were, to the educational 
centre, or the central university, of Taxila which exercised 
a kind of intellectual suzerainty over the wide world of letters 
in India. 

The students are always spoken of as going to Taxila to 
‘complete’ their education and not to begin it. They are 
invariably sent at the age of sixteen or when they ‘come of 
age ’ [e. g., Y. 162, 210], This shows that Taxila was a seat, 
not of elementary, but higher, education, of colleges or a 
univeraity as distinguished from schools. Thus the age- 
limit for admission there was curiously enough the same as 
is prescribed by modern universities. It was also only the 
students of a maturer age that could be sent so far away 
from their homes for tlie furtherance of their studies. 

The students were usually admitted to instruction by 
their teachers on payment in advance of their entire tuition 
fees. A fixed sum seems to have been specified for the 
purpose at Taxila, amounting to 1,000 pieces of money 
£1, 272, 285; IV. 50, 224, etch In lieu of paying the fees in 
cash, a student was allowed to pay them in the shape of 
services to his teacher [ef Mil. Panha VI. 11]. To this class 
apparently belonged the majority of the students whQ 
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‘ attended on their teachei* by day ' and received instruction 
at night. We read of a school of 500 Brahinan pupils whose 
duties were, among others, to gather firewood from the 
foi'ests for their master [T. 317 — 318]. Sometimes a student 
would prefer to devote his whole time to studies without 
sparing any time for sncli services or menial work, while at 
the same time he was too poor to be able to pay the teacher’s 
fees in cash in advance. Jn such a ca^e the student was 
trusted to pay the fees after the completion of his education. 
We read of one such student, a Brahman boy of Benares, who, 
after c<;mpleting his education at Taxila, paid his teacher’s 
fees by begging fin* them m distant countries beyond the 
Ganges. The fees are described to he “seven nikkhas ” or 
a few ounces of gold, which may indicate that the teacher’s 
fees were paid in gold in that time [IV. 224J. It may be 
recalled in this connexion that, under ihe Brahmanical system, 
it was the more usual practice for the h rahmacharin to ])ay 
fees to his teacher only when he becomes a Snataka and ends 
his studentship. 

Where students w'ere too poor to he able to pay the 
teacher’s fees in any of the several ways aforesaid, a charitable 
community often came forward to provide for them a free 
education. We read of a teacher of ‘ wi'rld-wide fame ’ at 
Benares who had in his school 500 young Brahmin pnpils to 
teach. The difficulty of maintaining suoh a school was 
removed by the generosity of the ‘ Benares folk ’ who ‘ used 
to give day bv day cimimoiis of food to ’ the poor lads and 
had them taught free [I. 239]. 

The cost of education was also to some extent taken 
over from the teachers and the taught by the occasional 
invitations to dinner extended to them by iihihmthropic 
householders. We read of a school of 500 students being 
invited to take meals by a * country family ’ at Takkasila 
[1. 317] and of a similar entertainment given by an entire 
village [III. 17]]. These invitations would very often come 
by turns in such a way that they would work like a j,»e r- 
manent provision of meals for the teachers and the taught. 
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There was again another class of students who paid the 
teacher’s fees from the scholarships awarded to them by the 
States to which they belonged. Generally such students 
would he sent as companions oC the princes of their respect- 
ive countries who were deputed to Takkasila for education. 
We read of the sons of the royal chaplains of the courts of 
Benares [V. 263 j and Rajagaha [III. 238 and V. 247] 
accompanying their respective princes to Takkasila for their 
education. Oases, howevei*, are not wanting of students 
being sent on their own account for higher studies to Tak- 
kasila at the State expense. Thus we read of a Brahman 
boy of Benares being sent by the King at his expense to 
Takkasila for the purpose of specialising in the Science of 
Archery [V. 127]. 

It is to be noted that the fees of tuition as fixed here 
can hardly be considered adequate to its expenses. The 
teacher was not like the j)roprietor oi a school conducted 
as a commei'cial concern. Probably no part of the fee of 
1,000 pieces he could claim os the wages of his own labour. 
The fees were necessary to cover the cost of the maintenance 
of those who paid them, of free board, lodging and other 
necessaries, of the students who went into residence with 
their teachers under a common roof. 

But residence with the teacher was not a compulsory 
condition of studentship. Day-scholars were also admitted 
to instruction. We read of Prince Junha of Benares run- 
ning up an independent house for himself from which he 
attended the college at Taxila: “One night, after lessons, 
he left the teacher's house in the dark and set out for home” 
[IV. 96]. 

The admission of day-scholai's as students implied that 
of householders or married students. We read of ‘ a country- 
Brahman’ who, finishing his studies in the three Vedas and 
the eighteen sciences under a famous teacher in Benares, 
stopped on there to look after his estate, married and became 
a regular householder. And yet he was allowed to continue 
Ms i|u^^ as an external student, lie could however come 
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but “two or three times every day to listen to his master’s 
teachings ” owing to the obstructions of his mischievous wife 
who always feigned sickness whenever he wanted to get 
away to the school [1. 463]. A similar case is that of ‘a 
young Brahmm from a foreign land ’ who, while studying 
as one of 500 pupils of a famous teacher at Benares, “ fell 
in love with a woman and made her his wife. Though he 
continued to live on in Benares he failed two or three times 
in his attendance on the master.” Sometimes he was so 
worried and harassed by his unmanageable wife that he 
absented himself altogether from waiting on the master. 
“ Some seven or eight days later he renewed his attendances ”, 
[I. 300] when his master gave him necessary instructions 
after which he ‘jiaid no heed to his wife’s caprices”, 
while his wife also “ ceased from that time forward from 
her naughtiness.” There is another instance of a student 
being handicapped in his studies by the wicked ways of his 
wife [Ib. 301 — 302]. Lastly, we may also refer to the 
instance of a teacher of 500 students at Benares who selects by 
a special test one of them for the hand of his grown-up 
daughter [III. 18]. With some teachers “there was a custom 
that if there should be a daughter ripe for marriage she 
should be given to the eldest pupil ” [VI. 347], 

The maximum standard number of pupils which an 
individual teacher admitted was 500 [I. 239, 317, 402; III. 
18 , 235, 143, 171, etc]. The number gave scope to great 
variety in the composition of the school. The students were 
quite a heterogenous lot, drawn from all ranks and classes 
of society and representing di\ erse social conditions. Youths 
of Brahman and Ksatriya castes were of course in large 
numbers among them [cf. III. 458] ; there were also princes 
from distant Kingdoms [I. 272; 11. 87; III. 238; V. 162, V. 
177, 210, 247, 262, 426, 457; IV. 96, 316; lit. 115, 415] and 
sons of magnates or magnificos, some of whom were Brah- 
mans [II. 99, V. 227, IV. 237, etc.]; there were, again, sons 
of merchante and tailors [IV. 38], and even fishermen [III. 
171], for we read of a teacher who was, on principle, againsi 
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all restrictions on admission of students and would ‘preach 
the moral law to anyone he might see though he did not 
want it, to fishermen and the like ’ [Z6t(i]. Chandalas were 
not however admitted as students We read of two Chandala 
hoys from Ujjeni who, considering the misery of their lot 
due to their birth, thought: “We shall never be able to 
play the part of Chandalas; let us conceal our birth and go 
to Takkasila in the disguise of young Brahmans, and study 
there”. Thus introducing themselves they “followed their 
studies in the law under a far-famed master One of the 
students was even successful in his studies. Their disguise 
was however detected at a dinner offered to the school by a 
villager by their use of the Chandala dialect in an unguarded 
moment and they were at once expelled [No. 498]. 

While all caster except the Chandalas were admitted to 
instruction, it seems that the castes so admitted did not 
always confine themselves to their traditional subjects of 
study. We read of a Brahman boy of Takkasila who learnt 
Divination under his teacher and later settled down as 
a hunter in the woods of Benares [11. 200]. Another Brah- 
man boy, son of a magnifico, preferred the study of magic 
charms to the exclusion of other subjects [II.. 99], Another 
is spoken of as having gone in for ‘ the liberal arts ’ and 
ultimately specialised in Aiehery [III. 219], There is an- 
other reference to the same effect [I. 356]. It is again a 
Brahman boy that studies ‘ the charm which commands all 
things of sense” [IV 456]. There is a reference to a 
Brahman boy choosing “ science ” for his study [III. 18] and 
to another mastering ‘the three Vedas and the eighteen 
Accomplishments ’ [II. 87 ; III. 115, 122], 

We thus see that youths of all sorts and conditions of 
life, of different classes and castes had all their divisions and 
dktinetions merged in the democracy of learning. Princes 
tad nobles, merchants, tailors, the poor students who were 
maintained by charity and could not pay their tuition fees-— 
ail ahouidors with one another as fellow-disciples of 

» mpmm aehool and teacher. The poor students had 
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to undergo daily a course of exacting and low kind of 
menial service for the school, hut the recognition of the 
dignity of all honest labour secured to them a status of 
equality with its aristocratic section. What further levelled 
all distinctions within the school was the insistence upon 
certain standards of simplicity and discipline in life to which 
all its members had to submit. The Piince of Benares 
is sent on to Takkasila for his studies with the modest 
equipment given him by his own royal father of “ a pair of 
one-soled sandals, a sunshade of leaves, and a thousand 
pieces of money ” as his teacher’s fees, of which not a single 
piece he could retain for his private use [No. 252 cited above] 
Thus the Prince enters his school as a poor man, divested 
of all riches. The same fact is pointed to by the story of 
Prince Juuha of Benares, who accidentally breaking the 
alms bowl of a Brahman by colliding with him in noctural 
darkness, was asked to pay him the pi ice of a meal as a 
compensation. The Prince then s ud to the Brahman: “I 
cannot now give you the price of a meal, Brahman; hut I am 
Prince Junha, son of the King of Kasi, and when I come 
to my Kingdom, you may come to me and ask for the'money” 
[IV. 96]. This shows that there was no money left with 
a prince which he might spend as he liked. Nor did the 
offences of princes escape their usual punishment. On the 
offence of a prince being reported to the teacher (the offence 
being taking some sweets from a vendor’s basket without 
paying for them), “ he caused two lads to take the young 
fellow by his two hands, and smote him thrice upon the 
back with a bamboo stick, bidding him take care not to do 
it again” [No. 252]. 

The food allowed to the students was of the simplest kind. 
We have mention of rice-gruel being prepared as breakfast by 
a maid of the teacher’s house [1. 318]. At invitations they 
were given sugar-cane, molasses, curd and milk [I. 448]. 

The life of the students was also hard in other ways. 
Their standing duty was to gather firewood in the foresi® 
[lb}. Their conduct was so much controlled that they were 
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not allowed to go to a river for bath except in the company 
of a teacher [No. 252]. 

It speaks very well of these ancient Kings that they 
deliberately, and as a matter of policy, proposed for their 
sons such a course of discipline and education as their best 
training in manners and morals, and as a powerful democra- 
tising induence, “ so that by this means they might learn to 
quell their pride and highmindedness ” [i&]. 

Side by side with these colleges of a heterogenous or 
cosmopolitan composition, we also find references to colleges 
of particular communities only. Teachers with 500, and only 
Brahman, pupils are frequently mentioned. [I, 317, 402, 
etc]. Sometimes teachers would have only Brahman and 
Ksatriya pupils [HI. 158], We also read of a teacher at 
Taxila whose school had on its rolls only princes as pupils — 
“all princes who were at that time in India to the number 
of 101, ” besides two other princes newly admitted from the 
Kingdoms of Kuru and Benares [V. 457]. 

To manage a school of 500 pupils and undertake their 
education were no easy task for an individual teacher. He 
was however helped by a staff of Assistant Masters {pitfJiia- 
chariya). It was only the most advanced or senior pupils 
that were appointed as Assistant Masters [II. 100; V. 457]. 
Assistance in teaching was also rendered by the senior 
pupils as such. We are told of a teacher appointing his 
oldest disciple to act as his substitute [I. 141]. Another 
teacher of Taxila, while going to Benares on some mission, 
appointed his chief pupil to take charge of his school during 
his absence, saying : “ My son, I am going away from home, 
while I am away, you are to instruct these my pupils ” 
(numbering 500) [IV. 51]. These senior pupils, by being 
associated in the work of teaching, soon became fit to be 
teachers. We read of Prince Sutasoma of the Kuru country 
who “being the senior pupil soon attained to proficiency in 
teaching” and, “becoming the private teacher” of his 
i^JKorade in the school, “ soon educated him, while the others 
odly gradually acquired their learning. ” [V, 457 — 458 ]. 
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The college seems to have had a number of sittings every 
day. Instruction was imparted at times convenient to the stu- 
dents. The poorer scholars who paid for the expenses of educa- 
tional life by the ]>erformance of services or menial work for 
the school during the day time could find time for study only in 
the nights when accordingly the teacher imparted instruc- 
tion to them [O. 278]. It was probably convenient for the 
day-scholai-s to attend the night classes: We read of Prince 
Jimha who “one night, after he had been listening carefully 
to his teacher's instruction, left the house of his teacher in 
the dark and set out for home [IV. 96] ^inother student 
of Benares who went to Takkasila for a particular instruction 
implored his teacherthus : “Give me your time for this one night 
only... I will learn the whole after one lesson.” [IL 47]. As re- 
gards the students who paid their teacher’s fees “ they are treat- 
ed like the eldest sous in his house, and thus the}'^ learn.” They 
were given “schooling on every light andlucky day” [II. 278], 
Students seem to have commenced their studies very 
early in the morning, Avith the crowing of the cock. We 
read of a school of 500 Brahman students at Benares who 
“ had a cock that crowed betimes and roused them to their 
studies.” Probably a cock was domesticated in every school 
to serve as a clock ! When the trained cock died, a second 
cock was secured which “ had been bred in a cemetery and 
had thus no knowledge of times and seasons, and used to 
crow casually,— at midnight as well as at daybreak. Boused 
b> his crowing at midnight, the young Brahmans fell to 
their studies, by dawn they were tired out and could not for 
sleepiness keep their attention on the subject [already learnt 
(gakitatthanaiiipi)]', and when ho fella-crowing in broad 
day they did not get a chance of quiet for repeating their 
lesson. And as it was the cock’s mowing both at midnight 
and by day which had brought their studies to a standstill, 
they took the bird and wrung his neck ” [I. 436]. It will 
appear from this passage that there was time for the private 
study of the students which they spent on repeating mw 
lessons and revising old ones. 
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In tMs passage, again, tlie reference to drowsiness pre- 
venting tlie students from understanding {tit. ‘seeiug’, 
passanti) the subject already learnt may be taken to indicate 
the use of books for their studies. The Jatakas frequently 
use the expression sippam vachesi, i. e., ‘ getting the sciences 
read. More definite is the following reference to the exist- 
ence of written books at the time: “The Bodhisatta... 
caused a book of judgments to be written and said, ‘by 
observing this book you should settle suits'”. [111.292]. 
We have again references to the various and widespread 
uses of writing in the Jatakas; to the writing of Epistles 
[I. 377 (mentioning a correspondent), II. 95, 174 (sealing a 
letter), IV. 145 (contents of a message given), VI. 370, 385, 
403], to the forging of letters [1. 451, IV. 124], to inscription 
on gold plate [11. 36, 372, 376; IV. 7, 257, 335, 488; V. 59, 
67, 125; VI. 29], to inscription over a hermitage [VI. 520; 
IV. 489 (inscription in letters of Vermillion upon a wall) ], 
to letters of the alphabet engraved on gold necklets, [VI. 
390], to inscriptions upon garments, and accoutrements [VI. 
408], to the scratching of a message on an arrow [I J. 90], 
to writing on a leaf [II. 174; IV. 55; VI. 369; 400 (writing 
on a leaf fastened on an arrow)]. Lastly, there is another 
passage [I. 451] which indicates how the art of writing 
was being regularly taught to the young in the element- 
ary or primary schools. It tells how wlaen a rich man's 
son “was being taught to write, ” his “young slave used to 
go with his young master’s tablets and so learned at the same 
time to write himself. ” The three R’s were evidently 
taught in these schools. We may recall in this connection 
the passage in the KautUiya [I. 5], showing how after the 
ceremony of chudakarana a boy was to be taught lipi or 
writing and sankhyamm or counting and arithmetic. 

We shall now consider the courses of study that were 
offered by the colleges of Takkasila. The Jatakas constant- 
ly refer to students coming to Takkasila to complete their 
in the three Vedas and the eighteen Sippas or 
aria* |t m, 356, 402, 464 ; II. 87 ; III. 115, 122, etc]. Some- 
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times title studente are referred to as selecting the study of the 
Vedas alone [I. 402, tIL 235, IV. 293, etc.] or the Arts alone 
[III. 18, 238; V. 127, 162, 177, 247, 426; IV. 456; I H. 143; 
219, etc]. We may conveniently distinguish education in 
the Vedas as Literary Education from Education in the 
Arts as Scientific and Technical Education. 

The invariable mention of the three Vedas shows that 
the study of tlie Atharva Veda was not included in the 
curriculum for general education at the time of the Jatakas. 
The Vedas were of course to be learnt by heart. We are 
told of a teacher at Takkasila from whose lijis 500 Brahman 
pupils learnt the Vedas [1.402]. The Bodhisatta is fre- 
quently referred to as having learned the three Vedas by 
heart [c/. I. 259], Instead of the three Vedas, we sometimes 
find mention of “sacred texts” [III. 235], “holy books” 
[IV. 293], or “ the law ” [ IV. 392]. Some of these terms may 
indicate the sacred literature of the Buddhists. We find even 
the direct mention of a Vinaya scholar and a Sutra scholar 
[III. 486]. 

The subjects under the Sciences and Arts are not indi- 
vidually meutioned. Their number alone is frequently 
mentioned. We may refer in this connection to the passage 
already cited from the Milinda Panha which gives the indi- 
vidual names of the nineteen Sippas then current. Some 
passages in the Jatakas however make individual mention 
of some subjects under scientific and technical education, 
but it is not certain whether they would come under the 
eighteen Sippas. We have mention of the following arts 
being taught in some of the colleges of Takkasila, viz., (1), 
Elephant Lore (Hafthisutta) [LI, 47] (2) Magic charms 
[£L 100], (3) Spell for bringing back the dead to life, [I. 510], 
(4) Hunting, [El, 200], (5) Spell for understanding all 
animals’ cries, [III. 415], (6) Archery (Issapasippa), [HI. 219, 
I. 356, V. 127, 11. 87], (7) The Art of Prognostication [III. 
122], (8) Charm for commanding all things of sense, [IV. 456], 
(9) Divining from the signs of the body [II. 200], and flO) 
Medieine [IV. 171], 
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It is to be noted that students are mentioned as taking up 
for their study only one of these subjects in which they 
wanted to specialise and make themselves experts. 

The study of these sciences and arts seems to have 
a theoretical and a practical course. Knowledge of the 
literature of a subject had to be followed by its practical 
applications. In regard to some subjects like Medicine, for 
instance, the practical course had to be gone through under 
the direction of the teacher. The practical course in Me- 
dicine at Takkasila included a first hand study of the plants 
to find out the medicinal ones, as shown in the account 
of Jivaka^s education. In other subjects, the practical 
course was left to be completed by the students themselves 
when they left their colleges after fimshing their instruction. 
Thus we read of a Brahman student ‘ of a market town in 
the North country ’ who specialised in the Science of Archery 
at Takkasila and, after finishing his studies, went as far as the 
Andhra country in prosecution of the practical application 
of his art. [I. 356]. There is mention of the Prince of 
Magadha who, having mastered all the arts at Takka- 
sila, “ wandered through towns, villages, and all the land to 
acquire all practical usages and understand country obser- 
vances ” [II. 238], We have mention of another student, 
Setaketu, of Takkasila who similarly “wandered, learning 
aU practical arts” [HE. 235]. There is mentioned another 
Prince of Magadha who, being trained in all Sciences at 
Takkasila, “ left that place with the intention of learning the 
practical uses of arts and local observances” [V. 247]. We 
have an interesting reference to the Pandu brothers who, 
after receiving instruction in arts at Takkasila, ‘ travelled 
about with the idea of mastering local customs’ [V. 426], We 
read again of two sons of merchants and a tailor’s son 
travelling together to learn the custom of the country folk 
after finishing their education in Takkasila [IV. 38], There 
fe a ainnlar reference to a student from Benares undertaking 
his education at Takkasila [TV. 200]. A 
^ lLe«ila is mentioned who after studying the fhree 
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Vedas and eighteen liberal arts at Takkasila left the place 
to study the practical uses of the sciences learned [III. 115], 
Lastly, there is an instance in which a student, on completion 
of his education in the Arts at Takkasila and returning 
home to Benares, had to exhibit before his parents a practical 
demonstration of the technical knowledge he had acquired. 
In this connection we may also recall the successful surgical 
operations executed by J ivaka as soou as he had left Takka- 
siia on finishing Ins education, for they show that he must 
have had a previous practical training and experimentation 
in such difficult operations. 

A practical turn was indeed given to all instruction as a 
pedagogic principle. Vv'e have already referred to the first- 
hand observation of plant life as a compulsory part of 
medical education. We Iiave again one Jataka [No. 123] which 
shows how' nature-study was always insisted upon as the 
best means of awakening a healthy curiosity, a spirit of 
observation and enquiry which are indispensable aids to 
intellectual culture. In the story, ‘a world-renowned’ 
professor of Benares “ had five hundred young Brahmans 
to instruct,” one of whom ‘^had always foolish notions in his 
head and always said the wrong thing ; he was engaged* with 
the rest in learning the scriptures as a pupil, but because of 
his folly could not master them. The teacher was at pains 
to consider what method of instruction would be suitable for 
that ‘veriest dullard’ of all his pupils. And the thought 
came to him that the best way was to question him on his 
return from gathering firewood and leaves, as to something 
he had seen or done that day, and then to ask what it was like. 
‘For’, thought the master, ‘this will lead him on to making 
comparisons and giving reasons, and the continuous practice 
of comparing and reasoning on his part will enable me to 
impart learning to him’ ”. 

The point of some of the examples cited above which 
should not be missed in this connexion is that they demons- 
trate how the students of those days after their graduation 
undertook an expensive foreign travel to give a practical turn 
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to their theoretical studies at the colleges, and qualify them- 
selves for the life in the world by broadening the 
range of their experience and deepening their insight 
into human affairs by a first-hand study of the 
diverse manners and customs prevailing in the different parts 
of the country. Besides its direct educational value, this 
post-graduate travelling as giving a finishing touch to a 
student’s training was encouraged and even insisted upon 
for another substantial reason especially in the eases of the 
students of the well-to-do classes, who were brought up in 
luxury. This was to build up the physique or the physical 
constitution of the student by inuring him to the* hardships 
of travelling, to make him ‘ endure heat or cold’ and stand 
all weathers and climates. And we have already referred to 
the recognition of the utility of the institution as a means of 
moral education of the students of the royal and aristocratic 
houses especially, who were sent to distant centres for their 
education, so that by their necessary travelling and living 
under strange conditions in foreign parts, they might be 
more humanised, with their native pride of position and 
spirit of exclusiveness crushed out of them under the spirit 
a thoroughgoing democracy and fraternity which a seat of 
learning would always breathe [No. 252], 

Takkasila was also famous for some of its special 
schools. One of such schools was the medical school which 
must have been the best of its kind in India, if we may 
believe in the story of Jivaka. it was also noted for 
its school of Law which attracted students from distant 
TJjJeni [IV. 392, also III. 171]. Its Military schools were not 
less famous. One such school could boast of counting all the 
then Princes throughout India numbering 103 as its students 
£V. 457]. We have already seen how keen and widespread 
the demand in the country for the courses and training 
©ffered by its Schools of Archery, 

Thus the teachers of Takkasila were as famous for their 
iwowledge of the arts of peace as for that of war. In this 
w refer to the story of the Brahman boy of 
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Benares of the name of Jotipala who was sent at the King’s 
expense for education in Archery at Takkasila. When he 
had finished his training and was returning home, the teacher 
presented him with his own sword, a bow and arrow, a coat 
of mail and a diamond and asked him to take his place as 
the head of 500 pupils to be trained up by him in the military 
arts, as he was himself old and wanted to retire [V. 127], 
The Veda-of-th e-bow claimed almost as many students as 
the sacred trij de-Veda in those days. 

It is also evident that the demand for the knowledge of 
the Sippas or for technical and scientific education was not 
less keen than that for general education or religious 
studies. 

Next to Takkasila ranks Benares as a seat of learning. 
It was, however, largely the creation of the ex-students of 
Takkasila who set up as teachers at Benares [Nos. 130, 185, 
etc.] and carried thither the culture of that cosmopolitan 
educational centre which was moulding the intellectual life 
of the whole of India Subjects in the instruction of which 
Takkasila held the monopoly were being gradually introduced 
into BenareSi We find established there Schools for the 
teaching of spells and magic charms by students trained 
from Takkasila [II. 99]. For the study of the ordinary 
subjects there were of course established many schools [1, 464]. 
Benares, however, was not without its own alumni as 
educationists. There are several references to teachers of 
world-wide fame with the usual number of 500 pupils to 
teach [I. 239, HI. 18 and 233]. The son of a Brahman 
magnate with eighty crores is educated in Benares [IV. 237], 
There were again certain subjects in the teaching of which 
Benares seems to have specialised. There is a reference, for 
instance, to a school of music presided over by an expert 
who was the chief of his kind in all India fNo.243]. With 
all this, the inferiority of Benares to Takkasila as a seat 
of learning is apparent from the fact that there are hardly 
to be found many references in the Jatakas to the movement 
I of foreign scholars towards that city for education in 
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different subjects as we find in such abundance in respect of 
the other city. 

Lastly, it is to be noted that the educational system of 
the times produced men of affairs as well as men who 
renounced the world in the pursuit of Truth, The life of 
renunciation indeed claimed many ex-students of both 
Takkasila and Benares. In the sylvan and solitary retreats 
away from the haunts of men, the hermitages served as 
schools of higher philosophical speculation and religious 
training where the culture previously acquired would attain 
its fruitage or a further development in a particular 
direction. These special schools of spiritual culture are also 
referred to as being composed of the standard number of 
500 ascetics gathering round the personality of an indivi- 
dual hermit of established reputation to seek instruction aa 
his disciples [1. 141, etc]. We have however references 
to schools of larger sizes. We read of one which was so 
overcrowded with zealous pupils that the chief had to get 
other hermitages established by his seven senior pupils to 
relieve the congestion but to no purpose, for the original or 
parent hermitage continued to be crowded as before with 
aspirants after the religious life [V. 128]. 

The hermitages were generally established in the Hima- 
layas [f. 406, 431 ; III. 143 ; lY. 74] Sometimes, however, 
the bands of ascetics would establish themselves near the 
centres of population and would have facilities for attracting 
recruits [TII. 115 ; IV- 193]. These imparted to their 
disciples a knowledge of their * arts, texts and practices.' 
We read of Setaketu, originally the senior pupil of a school 
of 500 pupils at Benares, going to Takkasila for education in 
the ‘arts' on completion of which he wandered through the 
country learning all practical arts, when in a village be 
comes across a group of 500 ascetics who, after ordaining 
Mm, taught him all their “arts, texts and practices” [II|, 235]. 

BADHAKUM0H MOOKEEJI. 
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THE LAST EXILE OP SITA. 


An Epro Drama. 

In Two Parts. 

This little play, the firet half of which is printed below, 
has been written by the members of the Second Year 
Honours B. A. English Class in collaboration with Mrs. 
Walker. In the course of our class work on Elizabethan 
Drama, we learned how prominent was the place of drama 
in the Renaissance Schools and Universities of England, 
during the reigns of the Tudors and the early Stuarts. We 
also gathered from the lectures recently delivered by Mrs. 
Mackenzie of Cardiff University some hint of the part 
drama is playing in the widespread movement towards 
“self-expression^’ in education, and Mr. H. Caldwell 
Cook’s illuminating book “The Play Way ” showed us what 
boys between the ages of 10 and 13 have been able to 
accomplish. Lastly, we found the admirable report “ On 
the Teaching of English in England” published in 1921, 
giving its unqualified blessing to dramatic activities 
brought “into the recognised educational curriculum.” That 
report notes with satisfaction the recent “movement to 
bring dramatic ti*aiuiug into the recognised educational 
curriculum of Oxford and Cambridge,” the appointment 
of Mr. Granville Barker, the famous play writer and actor, 
to a lectureship in the University of Liverpool on the Art 
of the Theatre, the establishment of University chairs of 
dramatic literature and the instruction in play writing and 
in theatrical production recognised as a part of the English 
course in “some of the American Universities, notably 
Harvard.” 

We present our play here in print and, on the 25th and 
26th January, on the College stage not for any intrinsic 
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merit, but for its interest as tlie first fruits of an experi- 
ment that has been of value to ourselves as students of 
literature. We know that we are neither poets nor drama- 
tists, nor are we masters of the English language, but we 
do claim that we have “learned by doing,” that in the 
effort to write dramatic prose and blank verse we have 
been led to read Shakespeare and Marlowe, Tagore and 
Shaw with quickened ear and mind, and that in the effort 
to construct our play and present our characters we have 
gained an insight into dramatic construction and charac- 
terization that years of mere reading and the study of text 
books could not have given us. 


H. S. W. 

for S&cond Ycut Honoufs S. A. English Glass, 

DBAMATIS PERSONAE. 

... The King of Ajodhya. 
... His brother. 

... His twin sons. 

... A hermit. 

... Courtiers. 

... Spy to Rama. 

... People of Ajodhya. 

17. Maharajas, Rajas, Nobles and Princes. 

1. Sita ... ... Wife to Rama. 

2. Kaushalya ... ... Mother to Rama, 

3. Dasi ... Servant to Sita. 

4. Milkmaid. 

Citizens, a Warder, etc., etc. 

Scene— Partly in Ajodhya and partly in a wood near 
Bithur. 


E] 


1 . Rama 

2. Lakshman 

3. Lava 

4. Kusha 

5. Valmiki 

6. Baljit 

7. Ran jit 

8. Durmukha 

9. Parmer. 

10. Perryman 

11. Cooli 

12. Dhobi 

13. Leader 

14. Pather-in-law 

15. Sweetwala ... J 

16. Messenger 
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PART 1. 

SCENE 1. 

The Outskirts of Ajodhya. 

Faemeb, Milkmaid, Peeeyman, and Duemtjkha. 

Farmer, — {Shaking his fist at the sky). Not a wrinkle of 
cloud on the pitiless blue face of it ; nothing can 
save us. 

Milkmaid.— Was ever such a time? July without a drop 
of rain, August as dry as May, September still 
scorching. The world has grown too saucy and the 
Gods are incensed. Heavens; have mercy upon us. 

Farmer . — The ground lias hardened into stone and the 
plough cuts no furrow. My bullocks are withered 
to skeletons for lack of fodder. 

Milkmaid.— And the black cow that my husband bought 
with last year’s savings died in the night. 

Oh ! my poor little cow. lyV ceps). 

Ferryman,— Waste not your tears, woman, water is scarce 
enough these days. My lot is harder than yours. 
Your thirsty earth has swallowed up my Saryu and 
my boat lies idle mocking me on the bank. The 
Sandy river-bed shines like silver in the sun, but 
that doesu'’t feed my little ones. 

Durmukha—Ave things really so bad as that in the country! 
Don’t you exaggerate? 

Fa/ wer.— Neither ourjathers nor our grandfathers ever 
saw or heard of such a bad season. The trees are 
bare of leaves, the oxen eat the hard dry bark, 
and the deer runs from East to West in search of 
water. Nature was ever a spiteful jade. 

Milkmaid.— 'S&Y ! blame not nature, good farmer; she is 
still the kindly friend of man. This evil that has 
come upon us is a warning from the Gods that the 
people cannot stray from the old ways and live, 
but let us pray yet once again. 
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Ferryman.— Oh. Heaven; cover thy face with deep clouds. 

Farmer.— And great Indra pierce them with thy mighty 
arrow. 

Milkmaid.— Oive life to the grass and to the crops again. 

All— Bain ; Eain; Great Indra give us rain. 

(All look up praying. Sounds of quarrelling). 

Enter Dhobi and his father-in-law quarrelling, 

Z?Ao&t.-I say, I will not have her back. 

Father-in-law.— 1 swear she is innocent. 

Dhobi.— S^ear away; innocent or not innocent, I am not 
the man to take back a wife that spends a whole 
night away from her husband’s house. 

Father-in-law. — But, my good fellow, I tell you that she 
was under my roof ; her mother was taken ill and 
would have none but her to lend her. By the Holy 
Ganga I give my oath that she sat hour after hour 
by her mother’s bed side. 

Dhobi.— B.OV 7 am I to believe that? Am I to take your 
words you rascally old villain that you are? No, 
no; I will not have it said that Ohedda took back 
a wife that went her own way like that. 

Father-in-law. — Why shouldn’t you, a Dhobi, take back a 
woman who has spent only one night away and that 
under her father’s roof ; when the King’s wife Sita 
lived for ten months in another man’s house ? 

Durmukha.—You people don’t seem to understand that she 
was captured from Rama. It was no fault of hers 
but her misfortune. 

Dhobi.— li we are ail to let our wives play truant like that 
it will come to this that no man will have any hold 
over his wife at all. They will all say, if the king’s 
wife can go and live in another man’s house and be 
taken back again, who are you to make a noise 
when we do as we please, too. It will be Queen Sita 
does this, Queen Sita does that. I tell you man, 
life won’t be worth living. 

Farmer.— You speak truly, friend. 
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Vasi. — (EusJmg m)— Who’s that bandying the royal name 
of Sita on his common Dhobi’s tongue ? 1 will 

teach you, my man, to mind your own business. 
{Boxes his ears) 

Phobi, — Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! 

Dasi. — That will teach you not to speak slander of the most 
fair, chaste and innocent lady that ever walked 
the earth. 

Farmer. — How bold these ants of women have become ! So 
she has the cheek to strike a man, has she ? 

Dfeobi.— Sita may be good enough, but the King has no 
right to take her back all the same. 

Pasi. — The King can do as he likes, blockhead! but it 
is not the place of a vulgar fellow like you to poke 
your nose into royal affairs. 

Milkmaid. — Ay! she calls us vulgar, she looks down upon us. 

Phobi . — How does the King know for certain that she’s 
innocent? 

Pasi. — Of course he knows it and so does every one who 
isn’t the lying son of a dog; besides she went 
through the trial by fire at the battlefield. I ever 
served her since the day she was found in the 
Silver urn and I know there’s never been an hour but 
that she stood before God with a pure soul. 

Purmuhha. — Yes ; indeed. Everyone who has served her 
know^s that. 

Pasi. — I know how wonderful is their love; how faithful 
the Great King Rama is and how tender, loving and 
pure is Sita. It is more than you sunburnt faced 
folk can understand. So don’t you go befouling 
fair names on your carping evil tongue, my man; 
or you will get more than me boxing your long 
donkey’s ears. 

Phobi.— Eh, my good woman, that’s all very well, but what 
kind of example is this that Sita is setting to the 
common folk. Here is my wife already spent a 
night out of my house. 
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Father-in-law .— was with her mother I tell you 

Dhobi . — Hold your lying old tongue {to Dasi). What sord 
of example is this 1 ask you to our women? 

Ferryman, — Yes— indeed if the King is not going to keep 
the tradition of our fathers and put away his wife, 
who is t 

Dasi . — Tradition has nothing to do with it. Because she 
had the misfortune to be captured by that Rakshash 
and kept for a mouth or two, is Ram going to put her 
away ? And now that he has rescued her in a terrible 
fight, got her out of the clutches of the monster 
Ravan — to send her away? I tell you not likely. 

Dhobi.— Well, I tell you there will be trouble unless he does. 

Ferryman. — Hear! Hear! {to Dasi) and what are you 
giving yourself airs for ? Out with the old wife. 

All. —Out with her, out with her. 

{Exit all except Farmer and Spy). 

Durmukhn . — This famine business seems to have turned the 
Dhobi's head. 

Farmer . — Not only the Dhobi's, Sir, but the whole town's. 

Darmukha. {Walking off) So that way lies the land! I fear 
some trouble will result from this. 

Exit. 


SCENE 11. The Court. 

Ram, Lakshman and Coueiibbs. 

Baljit.— {Entering and bowing). Your Majesty, many 
petitioners. 

Wait at the Palace-gate to speak with thee. 

Bama.— Anon, Baljit— Say I shall come anon— 

Where shall a King find rest? Since coming back 
Here to Afodhia as its rightful King, 

My days have been so full of cares of state, 

That I have scarce had time to eat or sleep. 

The poorest slave can call his life his own 
More than a monarch who would rule and guide 
His people for their welfare. Like a slave 
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A most devoted slave, liimself be works 
And like a master’s voice, ever obeys 
His loyal people’s great or small demands. 

JBaljit . — None of thy subjects. Sire, to-day are sad; 

All are content, and peace reigns everywhere ; 

The robber settles down to honest work, 

The cut-throat’s dagger rusts upon the shelf; 

At night the people’s doors are left unlocked, 

Such is the sense of safety in the land. 

Bama . — It is great comfort unto me to know 

That they are happy. Like so many children 
Have they been by God entrusted to me ; 

False to them I would be false to God. 

But, as it is, their happiness to me 
Brings joy, and their distresses sorrow. 

Banjit.—Tvne it is, my lord, thou hast thy duty 
To these commoners, but to thyself 
Thou hast some duty too. I never heard 
Of any yet who did so love the people 
As to neglect himself. I pray thee Sire, 

For thy royal person take more rest, more care. 

Lakshman . — Ram is no common King, draining the nation’s 
Wealth for his own comfort. Long shall his reign 
Of healthful governance, peace, and prosperity 
Serve for a model, for a high ideal 
To future generations. 

Bama . — I am descended 

From the ancient line, the famous house 
Of Raghu’s mighty Kings, therefore to prove 
Myself a worthy son, ’tis meet I rule 
With mercy, love, and truth. Were there a beggar 
In my Kingdom’s bounds, creeping to bed 
At night hungry and cold, how could I dine 
In comfort plentiously ? Were there a poor man 
Crying out for bread, the royal treasure 
Should be opened for him; pearls would I give 
And jewels to the need.yj all my wealth 
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I would distribute to them, sacrifice all 
For welfare of my people. Wbat they do asM 
That will I give to them, dearest possessions 
Even my dearest Sita, would I relinquish. 

Uanjit. — Rama, my lord, speak not such cruel things 
Of thy Sita. Grieved would she be 
To hear how easily thou wouldst renounce her. 

LaTishman.—Um2it, it is not so; as Sita’s form 

Is fair, so is her mind. She would delight 
To hear of Ram’s devotion to his duty. 

And, if need were, give up her life for him. 

But here she comes. In her most innocent face 
The freshness of the morning, and her eyes 
Starred like the Nargis opening to the spring. 

Enter Sita. 

Sita . — 

Is it my lord’s good pleasure I should come 
And talk with him at ease a little while? 

Bama . — It is my queen; come, sit and share my throne, 

And it will shine more bright for thy dear presence, 
Then also shall all hearts that do behold thee 
Be full of joy that there can be on earth 
A queen so fair and gracious as thou art. 

Sita , — My lord, did’st thou go out as is thy wont 
Last night to see the people in the streets? 

Barm . — My queen, I did not. Often cares of state 
Demand the pleasanter duties left undone. 

But here comes one with something for my love, 

A present I have ordered to be made 
Bring in the pictures, Dasi. 

Sita . — O, my lord 

How wonderful they are! Here are the scenes 
Of all our wanderings made as clear as life! 

How marvellous a thing the painter’s art 
That can so stir our memories, till we*seem 
To live again the days of our misfortune, 
laroo.— Here is the picture, Sita, of Maricha 
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Ti’ansformed into a deei-. O, wily thing! 

O, beautiful exterior with foul heart! 

I well remember how thou did’st deceive me, 

Led me through bush and bog in frantic chase, 

This way and that, flitting and vanishing, 

Luring me by thy guile from Sita’s side 

How life-like does he look there on the canvas ! 
Look how his horns are glitt’ring, sapjihire tipped, 
How brighter than the sun his golden tint, 

And black as ebony his powerful hoofs. 

Sita . — And who is this in mendicant's disguise 

With tufted, matted, hair, and garb of red, 

Surely it is not meant to be Valmiki, 

Wise and good? 

Bama . — Sita, it is the Fiend 

Who stole thee from me ; under his saintly seeming 
Look how the evil soul lurks in his eyes. 

Kavan thou serpent, deadliest enemy, 

How can I e’er forgive thee for that deed? 

Sita . — Dwell not on that, my lord, for he is dead, 

Slain by the righteous might of thine own hand. 
Nay ! speak no more of it, for even now 
My heart beats wildly when I think of him 

Bama . — My dearest, thou art safe and happy now. 

And never for a moment need’st thou fear. 

Or tremble more. I will protect thee ever. 

Here is a picture of the hermitage 
The kindly saint Valmiki ’s dwelling place, 

Sita . — Well I remember it, the loveliest spot 
I ever saw : it was a haven indeed 
In all our troubles. There in Dandak wood 
Did all^find refuge; countless beasts and birds, 

And heavenly nymphs, Yogis and holy men, 

Lived there in peace; nor breath of evil, 

From the outside world did enter in. 

Cool was the shade, and cool the deep green grass 
Wherein we rested in the glare of noon, 
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While from the brimming fountains ever rose 
Sweet murmuring music lulling us asleep. 
Lakshman. — And, as the place itself, the picture is 
No whit less beautiful. Just as it looked 
At dawn, the rising sun striking in rosy 
Shafts among the trees. The Saint Valmiki 
Saying his morning prayers, and all around, 

Sitting in wrapt devotion, holy men. 

Sita. — ^Yes, there was peace and holiness indeed; . 

How wise and sweet Valmiki ’s counsel was, 

And how our troubled hearts were strangely calm’d 
As we sat listening to his sacred words. 

My lord, I have a great desire to go 
And visit once again the hermitage ; 

Leave for a while the pomp and show of Courts 
And iu the simple manner of the Saints, 

Live quiet days. O, give me leave to go ! 

Bama. — I would do anything to please thee Sita ; 

But, surely, this is such a sudden wish, 

Thou shalt have changed thy mind before the morn. 
, Sita. — No, no, my lord, it is no idle whim; 

This wish a long time in my heart has been, 

And now the picture of the hermitage 
Has put it into words. My lord, do not 
Deny thy dearest wife her dear desire. 

Bama. — But, Sita, is it wise of thee to go, 

Being as thou art in delicate condition ? 

I am afraid some illness may befall. 

But there, my dear, I have not the hard heart 
To say thee nay. Go, but let thy stay 
Be brief, for weary shall I be till thy return. 

Sita. — 0, but, my lord, I had it in my mind 

That thou wouldst come with me, and Lakshman too; 
The loveliest place will hold but little joy 
For me apart from thee. 

Jfamo. — Sita, my love. 

To give thee pleasure, what w:Quld I not do ? 
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But things of state so crowd upon a King, 

That if he’d do his duty by his folk, 

His private wishes, ev’n his queen’s behests 
Must stand aside. But faithful Lakshman, 

He will go with thee, and, as he proved 
On all our wanderings a loving brother, 

So he will prove again. 

Sita.— Sita is sad 

Her Eama cannot come ; but if she'd be 

The helpmate of his heart, she must at once 

Give in, and never for an instant stand 

Between the great King Rama and his kingly duties. 

But dearest Lakshman, thou wilt go with me 

And on the journey to the hermitage 

Beguile the time with story and sweet song. 

Lakshman . — To do for thee what is most pleasing to thee 
Is always my endeavour, sister Sita: 

And, for my own part, I have always wished 
To hear again the wise words of the sage. 

JBama.— Brother, do you remember we had news 
That Valmiki had changed his hermitage? 

No longer by the green|Ohitrakut hill 
Stands his retreat, but near Bithur, they say, 

In a great wood, a little distance south 
Of holy Ganges, therefore thy journey now 
Should not be overlong nor tire Ijhee much. 

Lakshman . — My utmost shall I do to make it easy 
By singing songs and talking by the way; 

And for dear Sita’s comfort I shall make 
The best arrangements, so she shall not lack 
A single needful and delightful thing 
That she would have at home. 

Sita . — Dear Lakshman you are thoughtful and most kind 
To think of comforts for me, but 1 would 
Go on this pilgrimage in simple guise. 

I’ll have no servants with me; thou and I 
Will go as Yogis do, possessing nothing. 
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Dasi, seeK out my oldest, simplest dress, 

A pair of roughest sandals; quick, make haste, 

For now I am impatient to be gone I 
Dasi. — Mistress, what is the reason for this haste f 

Better delay awhile or if you’d listen 

To an old dame's word, better not go at all. 

8ita. — Not go at all? Dasi, why should I not? 

Dasi. — I do not know my child, but my old heart 

Never belied me yet. Though all seems well, 
Outwardly running smooth, happy and quiet, 

I cannot rid me of a strange foreboding. 

Sifa.— Nonsense, old dame! What is it can be wrong? 

Is nbt my Rama kind, my Lakshman good, 

And Sita herself the happiest in the world? 

Come, strip these Jewels and dress us for the drive, 
Is it not good now only to be alive I 

Dasi and Sita). 

Roma, — (^Followinp her with his eyes) 

How like a dear impulsive child she goes 
With heart so full of innocent sweet Joy, 

Of evil, pain, and sorrow all forgetting. 

Bless her ye gods who love all beauteous things 
And keep her from the cruel world’s buffettings. 

But now to business. There is some one waiting to 
see me, is there not? Let him come in— 

(Enter Durmukha, the Spy). 

What news my faithful Durmukha? 

DMrmuhha.-~{ After making oheisance). Nothing fresh my 
Lord. Everything goes on well as usual. Rich 
and poor alike sing your victory, 
fiamo.— HeTe was never a day but yon teonght me good 
news. Dm-mukha, but even the gods have their 
proper sorrows and am I to beUeve that none among 
Ki) subjects is needy or miserable? 
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Durmuhha, — There is no murmuring against your Majesty 
(^faltering). 

Bama. — Don’t be afraid, good Durmukha, I don’t bold 
you responsible for what happens. Besides re- 
member you are my paid spy on whom I rely for 
my information. I depend on you and you must 
do your duty. 

Durmukha. — What shall I say? My tongue is frozen hard 
as Kailas’ snow. 

Bama. — Ah ! I see there is something serious on your mind. 
Courage, take courage, why do you tremble? I 
see the gloom of guilt on your face. Tell me what 
you are hiding from me. 

(Durmukha tries to speak hut only mutters unintelli^ 
gihly). 

Quick, quick, anger me no further, or your fate is 
sealed. 

Durmukha, — Sire forgive me your subjects are 

dying of (trembling) famine there is great 

discontent 

Bama. — Famine I what, have I done that you are afraid 
to tell me of it? What is the cause of it? 

Durmukha. — Sire, they blame not your Majesty for it, but 
they say that the incensed gods have sent this 
famine to chastise your kingdom, because you have 
taken Sita back. 

{Speaks still in quivering voice). 

Bama. — What then do they wish me to do ? 

Dur. — Great King, they say, that it will not cease until you 
put Sita away. 

Bama. — Sita • • • • Put her away Tell me 

Durmukha, is that the only remedy left ? 

Dur. — The only one, my Lord, they won’t listen to 
anyone. 

Bama. — ^Will they not listen to the entreaties of their dear 
King ? Is all that I have done for them of no avail ? 
No, they can’t be so ungrateful. 
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I^ur.—Wmt of food, Sire, has turned their brains. I and 
Dasi pleaded the Queen’s innocence day after day, 
but they wouldn’t hear us. 

Kama.— I will speak to the people, surely they will hear 
me. 

Baljit.—l am afraid, Sire, it would madden the people even 
more, if you plead for Sita. 

Bur . — They say that the King will forego his pleasure to 
save millions of his subjects from horrible death. 

(Enter Warder.) 

Warder . — ^Your Majesty, the crowds have forced their way 
into the Palace 1 It’s impossible to stop them I 

Mama. — (Very calm outwardly.) Let them come in — I am 
not afraid of my own people, 

(^People come in looking a little cowed now they 
are unhindered) 

What do you want of your King, my children ? 

Parmer.— Bo our faces not speak for themselves, Sire ? 

Milkmaid . — Are our hungry looks not enough to tell thee, 
my Lord f 

Bama.— You are right, my people, your misery needs no 
words. My heart is already moved to see your 
withered cheeks and limbs of skin and bone ; but 
fear not, I will feed you all, out of the Royal store- 
houses. 

Farmer.— Your Majesty, that does not remove the God’s 
curse from us. 

Ferryman.— Eivors will never flow until Sita is banished . 
• • • • 

JBama.— Alas ! Both gods and men conspire against me and 
my queen. After our years of wandering, it’s but a 
little while that she has enjoyed the comforts of the 
court or known what it is to be happy ; and now, must 
she be exiled once again! 

Ferryman.— Our trade is ruined ! 

Farmer . — What is that compared with the misery of mil- 
lions I 
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Milkmaid. — And our little ones crying for bread ? 

{Bama is silent, perplexed and brooding — People think- 
ing he^s relenting.') 

Farmer. — Sire, Sire, you can save us 1 
Milk, dt Ferry. — Save us. Your Majesty, save us I 
Bama. — My people’s call ! What duty is more sacred 
than a King’s ! ? People I hear {deliberately with 
determination), and grant your request. The gods 
shall be appeased by Sita’s banishment. You may 
go. (People go out.) 

{Aside ). — O God, may I have judged aright ! 

Now my fine courtiers, the serpents of my confidence. 
Why did I suckle you to bite me ? You flatterers, 
you curs, you have bitterly deceived me . You filled 
my ears with the false information that my subjects 
were happy. I trusted you and went with you to see 
the people, but, you took me to the granaries of 
the rich. For Shame ! Was such trust ever so 
betrayed I 

Courtiers. — {Falling on their knees.) 

Mercy, Great King, we crave mercy. 

Bama , — Go, go, I say. I’ll have no more to do with such 
as you. Depart this instant for my blood is up, 
and hasten you from the gates as long as you have 
heads upon your cringing bodies. Away. Away, 

Exit Courtiers. 

Bama. — O, what a thing is this, suddenly shot, 

As’t were from out the sky. 

The people dying of hunger, famine rife, 

And all for this they count to me a sin, 

This living with my dearest, purest wife. 

{Draws curtain of inner stage aside and sees Sifa 
sleeping). 

How calmly she lies sleeping on her bed. 

Ko spirit haunts her and no hideous dream 
Her honeyed slumber breaks. The unchaste soul 
Knows not such ease of mind. But she is innoceni^ 
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She is divine. How can I then exile her t 
How can I now reward her selflessness, 

Her constancy and Love with such a deed ? 

O Sita! I do love thee as my life, 

But as my life 1 love my subjects too. 

They do demand thy utter banishment 
And I am pledged to do whatever they ask. 

The Qanga may go backward in her course, 

But never Rama on his given word. 

Was ever such a case where Mighty Love 
Did so conflict with mighty Love and Duty ? 

What are the gods that they have brought this on 
me*? 

Cruel, they are and passing pitiless. 

Sita, my Love, how great my grief for thee 
And for thy unborn babe ; it almost bursts 
My heart to think of thee bearing the child 
Alone and far away ; no one to comfort thee 
Or tend the little one in exile. Exile ! 

Ah, has it come do this ? Can I endure to live 
When thou art gone f Endure I must 
Though lifeless shall I be without thee, Love, 

When thou the source of all delight and joy 
Alas, art gone, for ever gone, while I remain 
To wear my cursed crown, whose cruel bitter 
price 

Is Sita’s banishment. Relinquish thee 
I dare not, nor refuse to rule the land 
Bequeathed unto me in sacred trust 
In lineal descent from Raghu’s kings. 

O, mother Earth from whom I did receive 
My precious Love, unto thy gracious care 
I now commend her— 0 thou her nurse, her mother 
And her Eriend. 


Ourtain, 
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Scene III. 

Three miles from Valmiki’s hermitage. 

Enter Sita and Lakshrnan walking wearily^ 

Sita. — How lovely is the forest in this place. 

Here let us rest a while and let our ears 
Drink in the heavenly music that the birds 
And the sighing wind, make among the trees, 
Lakshrnan. — Yes, it is restful here and should give peace 
To one like me with mind distraught and sad. 

Sita. — What ails thee, Lakshrnan, are you ill ? 

Lakshrnan.— ill in body, Sita, ill in mind. 

Sita. — What is the matter brother? Look not soj 
We have but three miles to the hermitage 
And surely you need fear no dangers now. 
Lakshrnan. — 0 my sweet sister, how can I tell thee 

How plunge thy happy heart in such distress f 
{Aside). — Speak coward tongue. Reveal thy cruel purpose. 
Sita, I now must leave thee and return 
Alone unto the Palace, 

Sita, — Lakshrnan why I 

Will you not wait a little with me here, 

Visit the sage and home accompany me ? 

Lakshrnan. — O Sita, I return uuto the court. 

But thou • • • 0 Sister * • thou will not return, 

For know, how shall I tell thee, thou art banished. 
Banished ! Never return ! Can this be true 1 
Lakshrnan — Sita, it is too true. 

Sita, Q Brother Lakshrnan 

What is it I have done to be so used % 

Lakshinan, Thou hast done nothing sister, innocent 
Of any deed of blame, yet thou art offered 
XJp a sacrifice. The people say 
The Famine has been sent because thy Ram 
Has ta’en thee back again ; they did demand 
Thou should ’st be sent away, and Ram has heard 
Their plaint, and torn in heart, given consent. 
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Sita,—Q iven consent t. How conld lie do it, brother ? 
Would I for anything in Heaven or Earth 
Have given him up • • • But this fond woman^s 
heart 

Must prove its truer metal. I must be brave 
And look to others’ welfare not my own. 

Lakshman. — How did I ever come to acquiesce 

In this most heartless thing “? Would I had died 
Ere I had seen this day. My brother Earn 
Being my King has thus a double power 
My actions to command : but have I not 
As well my own mind, judgment to obey 
In this momentous deed ? If Ram himself 
Could see this dangerous beast-haunted place 
And the sweet, trembling, broken hearted girl 
Deserted here, it could not seem to him 
Aught but a cruel offence. 

Sita.— Speak not so. 

For Ram was ever just and kind and good. 

As I his much loved wife, should surely know. 

Say not that he is cruel to banish me. 

I know his noble mind, I know he ads 
As his unfaltering wisdom bids him do : 

Never can word of his be called in question. 

Lakshman. — Sita, I can not look upon thee more. 

Else will my heart burst— I must now fulfil 
My duty hastily ; my punishment 
To be forever more a self-cursed wretch 
Eating my heart out for that blindest sin 
That mokes me leave thee here . . . Sita, farewell. 

Sita. — ^Yes, Lakshman. quickly go while yet mine eyes 
Betray not my weak heart, or grief and woe 
Ungovernable and wild possess me utterly. 

To Ram take all my heart ; say Sita’s mind 
Not for a moment doubts his faithful love : — 

Say she is glad to prove herself for him 
Though in so hard a manner . . , tell him not 

'N 

It, 
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To grieVe for her, but say . . . she will be happy 
In a little while . . . and to Kausalya 
And all the friendly court make brave farewells 
From Sita in the forests. 

Lakshman . — Farewell, Sita, 

O, ye gods, have mercy on thy child 
And on myself, blind foolish instrument 
In this dread sin. Swiftly I go. Farewell. 

{Exit Lakshman) 

Sita. — Farewell, dear brother, I must now be brave. 

O Ham, my Ram, never to see thee more. 

So suddenly and rudely torn from thee, 

My heart is numb with a fierce bitter pain 
That overwhelms my spirit utterly. 

Banished from Ram my very soul is stripped 
Of any being — ^Void and purposeless 
What’s Sita now but a dead winter leaf 
Which flutters here and there in the cold wind? 

And Ram himself what does this mean to him? 

Such is true love, it is no vanity 
To know the other’s wretchedness apart. 

’T would be to disbelieve his secret vows 
To think him not as suffering as myself. 

Tenderest Ram thou makest my pain thine 
Comforting me, and I thy noble action 
With loyal thought for ever will support. 

Therefore, beloved, in reality 

We still are one, in mind and spirit one .... 

But Sita will not ever see thee more. 

Nor hear thy loving voice, nor feel thy touch. 

O surely this is more than 1 can bear 
Even tor Rama’s sake, 0 cruel, cruel fate. 

Why hast thou overwhelmed us in such ruin? 

(Weeps.) 

Enter Valmiki — 

Who is this lonely desolated onej. 
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Though simply clad she hath a royal mien 
That speaks her birth in every gracious movement. 
(Drawing near to her) 

Dear weeping child, that should be glad and fair 
What is it that can break thy young heart so? 

Of one so old and frail, who many storms 
Of grief hath wintered through, be not afraid. 

Tell him thy sorrow j thou shalt find a heart 
That understaudeth well all human woe. 

Sita , — Hermit I thank thee for thy kindly words 
Intended for my comfort but they do make 
Mine eyes with weak self-pity weep afresh. 

Pity me not; there is no cause for woe 
And all is for the best 

Talmiki,—' Thy tear stained eyes 

And desolate countenance accord not with 
(Recognising her) 

Thy brave defiant words, my queenly child. 

Surely I know thy face.. .though sadly changed 

It is the fair sweet face of Rama’s Queen 
Sita, the well beloved, the precious one. 

O, thou so loved, why stricken so with grief 
And thou a Queen, alone and unattended? 

SUa.—O, Valmiki, thou tender hearted sage 

Ask me not yet the reason of my weeping. 

I cannot speak of it until my mind 
Composes all the tumult of its thoughts, 

That now so rage and tear me inwardly 
That I am all bewildered. 

Yahnihi , — Daughter mine 

Forgive my questionings, and come with me 
Unto the quiet of the hermitage, 

For there is peace for every troubled heart 
Shelter and lodging for all wanderers. 

I will not vex thee with my curious words. 

Enough for me to know the noblest Queen 
some heart-bre aking grief. 
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Sita . — 0, Valmiki 

Thy gentle tenderness is balm indeed 

To one who is sorely tired. For thy protection 

Thanks I give to thee. 

Valmiki . — O, thank not me 

To God give thanks in Whose Will is onr peace. 
Come, let us go, and seek some food and drink 
Rest for thy tired travel-wearied body 
And for thy soul with prayers and meditations 
Comfort and strength. 

Sita . — With deeply thankful heart 

I go with thee. Under thy wisest guidance 
Even this the bitterest grief that ever wrung 
The heart of man may yet be overcome. 

Esdt Sita and Valmiki. 
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INDIAN VILLAGE ASSEMBLIES. 


History has with many of us in India a way of numbing 
generous emotions. All things we had; they are of little 
avail now; we can expect little of them in future. A 
lukewarmness develops into a contempt of the past in the 
case especially of those who think to dispose of the future. 
3ret we can have little security without a sense of the 
dependence of the present upon the past. History, like all 
true knowledge, is an aid to the solution of present problems 
though it does not provide specific answers to specific 
questions. In the past we built a shrine. History provides 
the experience for building a shrine again within us, but 
does not build it. If we have the site, the clay, the brick 
and the mortar, we can rebuild it. Recent Indian studies 
in our ancient democratic institutions and public administra- 
tion give us a good deal of data, but have however all 
been neglected in our present day politics ; the historical 
sense seems to be absent within us; we think we can 
make whatsoever we will of the land we inhabit but did not 
create. 

The vitality of the old communal village system of the 
land and the large jurisdiction exercised by local bodies and 
assemblies, exhuberant in their growth and variety have 
been the surprises which a recent work. Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerjee's “Local Government in Ancient India,” has 
offered. We find here Lord Metcalfe’s well-known observa- 
tions once again reiterated: and the efficacy of a democratic 
system of rural polity in extending and preserving one of 
the oldest of the world’s cultures through a broken and 
chequered political history demonstrated by thoughtful 
and scientific research. The immediately practical interest 
of such a work lies in the lessons which past annals furnish 
for the present difficult inquiry into the needs and forms 
of Indian government; but we refuse to profit by it. While 
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researches such as these are accepted as proving that 
Hindu Society was capable of evolving a highly vigorous 
system of co-operative village administration, the melancho- 
ly ‘fact ’ is adduced without much evidence that the local 
institutions are ‘ dead and buried beyond the possibility of 
resurrection.’ (The Times Literary Supplement, reviewing 
the book.) The dictum that Politics is the fruit of history,— 
insists upon the attempt to benefit from past political 
experiences; at the same time chauvinistic and other 
‘ tendencies ’ should not be permitted to warp the enquiry 
into existing facts and conditions as well as the judgment 
about building the future on them. The methods of rearing 
a political constitution on the foundation of existing local 
juridical bodies and village assemblies would receive readier 
solution in the hands of history, the more the present 
enquiry is unbiassed and discriminate. 

Throughout the course of political evolution in the 
past, and through all the vicissitudes that the land has 
passed through, the Indian village assemblies have in some 
provinces till late in the eighteenth century enjoyed a sort 
of semi-independence. India, like China or Russia, had 
been a land of myriads of petty republics; and though their 
autonomy and scope of jurisdiction shrank from time to 
time with the rise of a strong and influential kingdom, and 
the location of kardars, jaghirdars, capitalists and guaran- 
tors of State revenue in the neighbourhood, the village 
assemblies were left to enjoy their autonomy as long as they 
collected the revenue or tax (which they themselves 
apportioned among the inhabitants) and sent them to the 
royal treasury. The Supreme Government dealt with the 
village assemblies, not with the inhabitants. Time, joint 
burden and responsibility, and the advantages of agricultural 
co-operation glued the different elements of the village 
together; and one of the well-known types of the village 
community developed itself perhaps streaked with local 
peculiarities. The village assemblies looked after revenue 
collection, economic management and the administration 
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of justice, both civil and criminal. The State in India, as 
Dr. Mookerjee vividly reminds us, throughout recognised 
the precedence of these village communes by treating with 
them “ more or less on terms of equality/’ and by paying 
great deference to the village headmen. A most interesting 
inscription {9th century) is that in which some chiefs who 
are at war with one another entered into an agreement 
with a village headman to look to the peace of the villager 
under their protection, and to pay a fine of 100 panam if 
any villager is injured. The King had to respect the laws 
of the local bodies and he interfered only in cases of gross 
mismanagement or embezzlement of communal funds. 
South Indian inscriptions go to show that the village 
assemblies seem to have been the absolute proprietors of 
the village lands. All property except those reserved as 
Crown land or dedicated to temples was regarded as belong- 
ing to the village assemblies, not to the State. New clearings 
and reclamations of virgin lands went to the village 
assemblies and not to individual proprietors, as also lands 
abandoned for crime against the village (grania-droha} or 
arrears of dues. They also sanctioned settlements and 
assessed the taxes, and were authorised to confiscate and 
sell the lands, if taxes were unpaid for full two years 
(No. 29 of 1893). Some inscriptions give examples of 
“ double transactions,” £. e., the King grants certain lands 
tax-free and then the temple authorities have the charter 
engraved by the villagers and the remitted tax deducted 
from the village accounts (Nos. 540, 541, 542 of 1911). The 
rights of village self-taxation recognised by the state through 
long centuries still linger in the south and this alone can 
explain not only the existing variety of taxes and sourer 
of village eommnnai funds but also the rights the South 

Indian villagers still want to exercise over the sajjtttdayaw 

property, both lands and fisheries. 

Three classes of village assemblies have been said to 
exist in the south; those of the general body of residents 
m a village which were called urar and those of the 
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xuercliaiits (and professionals?) called nagarattar. The 
district assembly nattar was also a body which met when, 
perhaps, subjects touching the interests of the whole district 
were discussed, or when there were no sabhas to represent 
the villages within the district (H. Krishna Shastri). There 
were qualifications laid down for membei'ship. The 
assemblies met perhaps in the sahha^mandapams of the 
temples or under the big pipal or olive tree on the platforms 
where were also installed the nagar sitting on judgment 
over right decisions or charitable gifts. The Brahman 
sabhas were ordinarily communal local assemblies, governing 
eveiy kind of interest in the villages, but would form local 
associations for other purposes; merchants and trade]^ 
{nagarattar), villagers and district representatives {natfar) 
were spoken as joining (No. 14 of 1906). These assemblies 
split themselves into district committees to watch the 
interest of the gardens, wet and dry fields, tanks and 
irrigation, tolls and shop-rents, waste-lands and their 
reclamation, the regular management of temple services 
and charities. Even now village assemblies in the Tamil 
country are seen as of old managing not merely common 
village lands or temple lands, levying fees or cesses on pur- 
chase and sale of goods for common purposes such as 
irrigation, sanitation or communal recreation, but also 
advancing agncultural loans out of padupamm, and decid- 
ing all petty cases which otherwise would have gone to the 
courts. Nor is the segregation of caste-government so 
marked as to inhibit the active participation of all castes 
in the village councils as in the past. 

The elements of ancient Munda-Dravidian culture first 
mingled together to produce the compact and efficient village 
system; this was assimilated and comprehended by the 
political institutions of the Aryan village community which 
formed the foundation of Indo-Aryan polity. Thus was 
evolved the conglomerate structure of the Indian village 
commimities, knit together no longer by tribal customs or 
motives of self-interest, but by common ethical and social 
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ideals worked out in a deeply humanised and socialised life 
by the abiding instincts of communalism with which these 
races have been so richly endowed. 

The aboriginal or the Aryan unit in India was the 
village. About the differences between the primitive 
Dravidian and the primitive Aryan village, about the early 
growth of law and the subsequent growth of a gwas^-feudal 
society, a great deal may be written. But it is worthy of 
remark that in the old as well as in the existing form of 
Dravidian and Munda village there is developed a compact 
tribal organisation under a more or less centralised govern- 
ment; the tribes are sub-divided and grouped into village 
communities, each under a headman who allots the land 
, within the village area and settles any disputes as to the 
location of any family; there is a hierarchy of village 
officers, who look after tribal morality and the equable 
distribution of land; there is an elaborate establishment 
of lots or holdings for the headman, the priest, the deputy 
or accountant and a staff of artisans and menials. The 
village sacred tree or grove, the village deity and the 
village dance or festival symbolise the unity of the 
village settlement; while a group of villages or tribal 
territorial divisions unites to form a larger territorial unit 
comprising from 10 to 100 villages,— a confederacy meeting 
in assemblies to confer on any important matter that concerns 
several of the villages in common. In every village there 
seems to have been a more or less distinct plan or method 
of location and of allotting different holdings. When new 
settlers were to be admitted, there was a redistribution of 
lands, and the holdings for which reservoirs were created 
by a dam or by supplying irrigation for the terraced rice- 
field on the hill side were regarded as permanent. 

But everywhere the claim to property in waste land 
and the custom of a periodical redistribution of land was 
practised. In South Indian communities as well as in the 
Munda-Dravidian villages in South-West Bengal, the shift- 
ing tenures with the accompanying periodical divisions of 
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land are still to be traced. Thus though Baden Powell is 
right in ascribing the formation of villages to the tribal 
constitution and system of land administration of the 
Dravidians, he is clearly mistaken in denying the connec- 
tion of the original and essential ‘ ryotwari village ’ with 
collective village ownership. Full of theories derived from 
Maine, Baden Powell deduces collective village ownership 
from the joint family and his study of North Indian village 
communities with collective ownership of land held in 
ancestral shares confirms his hypothesis. Yet it cannot be 
gainsaid that tribal conceptions of property as well as 
collective village ownership are true not only of certain 
tribes such as Biluchis, Pathans and others, and Rajputs, 
Gujars and Jats in the Punjab and the North- Wiest, but 
also of the autocthenous Munda- Dravidians in Chota 
Nagpur, Western Bengal, Central and South India. Baden 
Powell’s contention that the earliest settlers in India had 
no ideas of common tribal ownership and that individual 
property was the rule even in early or primitive land settle- 
ment cannot be accepted. It is true that we do not find at 
present communal ownership among the Miinda-Dravidian 
tribes, but the custom of periodical distribution of holdings 
equalising the fertility of different lots of land is often 
discernible among them, while the jealous maintenance of 
thq rights of the whole tribe or its sections over the uncul- 
tivated wastes cannot be explained away in the way it has 
been done by Baden Powell. Among the Santals there 
existed or still exists an actual custom by which they give 
up all their lands except their house-sites at the end of the 
Santal year and only resume individual possession after 
getting the sanction of the panchayat. Again, the periodical 
distribution of holdings held by non-privileged families and 
sellers and a regulation of rights in the common forest 
or sacred grove which still remains intact in Chota Nagpur 
and Ooorg, can still be traced. Everywhere among the 
Dravidian peoples, plots of land are set apart from the 
common village settlements for village officers, artisans and 
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menials, and this had affected the land distribution especial- 
ly of Madras, Bombay and the Central Provinces. Indeed, 
in the ryotwari villages of the south, where we have the 
Dravidian preponderance, these are ancient and original 
features as admitted by Baden Powell himself. There are 
also survivals of village customs showing a difference of 
rights in the common lands between original settlers and 
strangers and even as regards the fresh distribution of the 
village reserve lands by the village councils so that it may be 
possible to satisfy new settlers or persons needing larger 
holdings without having to disturb the others. Again, the 
distinction Baden Powell draws between joint ownership 
of a village and the possession of the village common and 
grazing grounds and other traces of original clan properties, 
or the custom of a periodical distribution of the tillage lands 
or the fallow is refuted by economic history which often 
finds them as inseparable stages in the evolution of property 
and of early village forms in different countries. Indeed, 
Baden Powell’s obsession with Maine’s emphasis of the 
joint family ownership prevented him from giving a due 
consideration to the elaborate agrieuitural and grazing 
customs, forest rights and irrigation rules of the Munda- 
Bra vidian peoples in which are to be sought the real origins 
of Indian land settlement and agrarian distribution. The 
Dravidicin communal tenure and organisation have been 
obscured by the Hindu codes of property as well as feudal 
and other tendencies which developed even among some of 
the Dravidian folks, as the Gonds, for instance, in Central 
India; but they still remain the original bedrocks of the 
Indian social constitution, while any contrasts between 
communal proprietary usages of the rice-growing Munda- 
Dravidians of the south and individual (or family) property 
customs of the wheat-cultivating Aryan stocks were softened 
by long settlement and the inevitable exigencies of rice 
cultivation in the plains of ihe country. In the Aryan 
gettlements throughout South India there still exists, in 
spite pf the emphasis of the sacred rights of individual 
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family households, the collective ownership over common 
lands, irrigation channels, ete^ called the Samudayam which 
is independent of the joint family law and economy. This 
is similar to the ancient customs relating to common 
ownership of land in the Indian village community described 
by Strabo in Northern India. Indeed, among the agricul- 
tural tribes of the North, where the Aryan influence was the 
strongest in spite of the emphasis on rights of family 
property, we find ample evidence of common rights over 
the adjoining forests and irrigation channels as well as 
traces of early clan properties and periodical divisions, as in 
South and Central India and Bengal, while the law of pre- 
emption which we find even in the ancient codes also points 
to a fact of communal ownership, though it is difficult to 
refer it to Aryan or Munda-Dra vidian source or to the 
conditions of Indian agricultural geography. It is these 
latter which have perpetuated communal tenures and 
agricultural usages amongst different stocks, Negrito or 
Dravidian, Hindu or Mahomedan, and checked that emphasis 
of private rights which has been made so such of by Baden 
Powell with his pronounced bias against communal origins 
in social anthropology. It is very probable that the rice- 
growing races of the south among whom the institution of 
the communal holding of land with periodical redistribution 
of the fields is inherent took to northern India the custom 
of communal ownership along with the panchayat the 
appointment of which was the effect of the system of 
sMfting tenures. Wheat and barley are associated with 
individualistic as rice with eommunalistie organisation of 
agricultural society. Wheat cultivation came firat to North 
India with the Aryan stocks with whom land was held as 
the family properly. They did not live in contiguous hula 
like Ihose of the Dravidians, but the whole family lived 
together in their own homestead. As both these principal 
crops have grown together ideas of individual and communal 
proprietary rights have intermingled in the north, Ihough 
ihere prej)pnderates here the rule of individual (or family); 
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property in laud wMch distinguishes the hhaiachara and 
pattidari systems of tenure. The gradual process of 
Hinduisation^ again, implies the supersession of the Dravi- 
dian promiscuity by the institution of the joint family, and 
thus the development of family rights has in many places 
eclipsed the old communal customs in the ryot wary villages 
of the south. Yet the centre point of the village, the 
original grove and waste laud still remains. It was the 
centre (and is still so among the Mundas) where all village 
children were begotten at the seasonal feasts and when the 
marriage bond replaced the Munda-Dra vidian promiscuity; 
the custom still persists in Bengal and Bihar of marrying 
the bride, and sometimes her husband as well, to the parent 
tree of the village. The Panchayat still sits under the 
shade of the village tree, and there are images near by of 
the guardian deities of the village as well as of the 
Dravidian boundary snake which encircles the village limits, 
in whose presence the annual partitions of land were 
formerly made and in whose name oaths are still taken in 
village land disputes in South India. It was also the centre 
of the central village of the Dravidian tribal division, the 
par ha, and when parhas grew into kingdoms, the king^s 
province was the centre of those ruled by his vassal chiefs. 
This is more clearly discernible even now in Central India 
and Malabar than elsewhere.* 

The regular institutions of Dravidian autonomous 
villages unions of villages, and territorial divisions, of which 
evidences meet us everywhere, show different degrees of 
social and economic development in different regions and 
among different stocks under different geographical and 
historical conditions. In some tracts the original Dravidian 
agriculturist holdings were overborne by overlord tenures 
on a feudal basis with their connected fiefs and minor 
holdings and this specially in inaccessable mountain fast- 
nesses and forest regions. While in some broad and fertile 
plains as in the south, when the difiSciiities of clearing the 

♦ H©w©tt, Origin of Indian Land Tannre, R* A* IWl, 
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jungle was once surmounted, everything would be favourable 
to the development of an elaborate organisation of rural 
self-government, which a powerful monarchy had to tolerate 
in its own interests. Thus the Indian village has in a 
crystallised form survived the feudal tendencies which grow 
from within, the encroachment of a centralized kingship 
as well as the successive foreign invasions and their resulting 
overlordships. In the successive types of village rule its 
headman has always been adopted as an integral part. As 
a leader of the party of settlers the headman and a special 
holding set apart for him, and the territorial chief was also 
supported by another lot of land in each village, the entire 
produce of which went to him. This latter plan, however, 
was gradually superseded by the chief taking a share in the 
grain produce of all lands, except the village headman’s 
and certain other privileged settlers. This share in the 
grain became the principal source of State revenue, and is 
the parent of our modern land revenue. With the introduc- 
tion of the grain share came the appointment of a second 
official, the prototype of the patwari or the karnam (the 
karmm is a name very common in Madras and has been 
changed into karan in Western Bengal), and he also was 
remunerated by a hereditary holding of land. It 
is these ancient holdings that were afterwards called by the 
Mahomedan rulers watan. All the watan lands and the 
various privileges and dignities associated with them 
constituted a family property which was capable of descend- 
ing to a number of heirs jointly. Further, in each village 
there grew up a staff of artizans, menials and servants, 
who became hereditary and served the village, not for 
payment by the job (such a thing was of course unknown), 
but for a regular remuneration, paid in kind, chiefly by a 
fixed share in the harvest. Conquest or usurpation or 
Mahomedan dominion and grant introduced many grantees 
and other superior holders of estates whose successors 
remain to this day. It is very significant, however, that 
the Mahomedan land holding villages and tribes in Northern 
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India generally follow the custom of family land holding. 
The Mahomedan law of inheritance is not much adhered to, 
the joint family system is observed; thus the forms of 
Mahomedan joint village are strikingly similar to the 
Eajput, Jat, Q-ujar villages in the north, though there are 
varieties of joint villages, whether tribal, “democratic,'* 
or held by the joint descendants of “ aristocratic ” founders, 
as the prevailing tenure from the plains of the Indus 
to those of the Ganges and the Jamuna. In any case 
grant or conquest or usurpation has always created overlord 
tenures bearing down the rights of an earlier joint com- 
munity, who once had the village lordship are now gradually 
reduced in their turn to being inferior proprietors. Thus 
have been created in every province of India subordinate 
or inferior interests in particular plots and fields and some- 
times interests extending over the whole of the older 
cultivation if not over the whole village area. It would 
be an interesting task for a sociologist to analyse each of these 
elements, Dravidian, Aiyan, or Mahomedan, to indicate its 
respective marks on the structure and composition of the 
ndliage assembly, the caste pauchayat or the tribal organisa- 
ti\i or on the systems of agrarian settlement and distribu- 
tioh and the methods of cultivation or communal rights in 
land4p the different provinces and among different stocks 
and strata of Indian society, or again on the plan and 
structure of the village and the temple, determined by 
ritualistic and symbolical principles stili active in different 
parts of India. 

Be this as it may, the vigorous system of co-operative 
village rule to the manifold and complex growth of which 
aU the elements of Indian civilisation have contributed 
was already a tried structure of venerable antiquity when 
the Anglo-Saxon invaders were first establishing their self- 
governing villages in Britain in the 5th century A. D.; and 
has survived usurpation or conquest or the shock and 
collision of the forces of history. The Anglo-Indian land- 
irevenue system is the most recent of the ferces of disintegra- 
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tion, but has only eclipsed and not superseded the strength 
of the village community and of its assembly. The policy 
of direct relations with the individual ryots in matters of 
land-revenue, a system which has been long in force under 
the British asgis in Madras and Bombay and which is tend- 
ing to substitute itself for the old joint proprietary ryots 
in the United Provinces has worked as much mischief as 
legislation and administration on an individualistic basis 
or the establishment of local civil and criminal Courts, but 
has not entirely suppressed communal interests and the 
regular village system which is still rendering useful services. 
The Board of Revenue, Madras, making a last protest 
against the introduction of the Byotwary Settlement which 
in their opinion threatened to break up the community of 
interest on which the village system depends, once remarked 
" to dissolve this unity of interest and common stock of 
labour by requiring each to take instead of a share he 
possessed and owned, a defined part of the whole land of 
the village, would not be very different from dissolving a 
joint stock company in England and requiring each pro- 
prietor to trade upon his own portion of it, in order that it 
may be separately taxed/’ But the dissolution has since 
continued in the interests of a bureaucratic system of 
revenue collection and management though the village 
system has notwithstanding still retained its unity. 
Throughout the country the village assemblies are still 
administering village affairs, finance and justice. Neither 
Mauryan bureaucracy, nor Muhammedan inroads, neither 
the centralised administration of Akbar or Aurangzeb, nor 
modern British ryotwari or permanent settlement have 
obliterated the traditional rights of the village communities 
as described in the Arthasostra or Suhia-Ntti, though 
the tendencies of British rule have been most disintegrating 
and disruptive so far as the village system is concerned. 
The village assemblies are still to be seen looking after 
public property, e. g., that of temples and village endow- 
ments, and forming a court of justice for the decision of 
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small civij 

the trial of boundaries of lauds and for 

All this criminal eases like larceny and assault. 

described^T^^^^ represents a continuity of traditions 
Theofiie . ^ ^^utilya (Arth.-isastra, Book II, Chap. I). 


the village mentioned by Sukra, vis., the head- 


mnn t}l(3 V j.ii^utnv/iJLC3u. uy outvxci,, wiv: 

the toll-D- i^'^P®^*^^^6»dent of Police, the revenue-collector, 
found in f clerk and the watchman, are still to be 

independ ^ ®®i^plement in many parts of India, but their 
have bee authority and autonomous jurisdiction 

not sub^^^ ^iiknown. Formerly the village officers were 
administ-. • vexatious interference from the central 
villaa-e king’s officers ‘ must live ’ outside the 

interfere ^^^’^^'^^vyya V. 179), and did not ordinarily 
■v'hcn thei^^^^ administration of local affairs except 

called for f "^vas invited, though occasionally they 

to temnl ^iilS'ge accounts and adjusted matters relating 
village ce^ ^^^owments, common funds, the collection of 
But eases^^^’ complaints were forthcoming, 

rather tb inspection and interference are the rule 

the Mah^^ exception under the present system. In 

internal period it was not the invasions, the 

system dynastic revolutions but the pernicious 

outsiders revenue agents and officials, too often 

courts fo strangers from the imperial or provincial 
affected tb collection of the imperial revenue that 
possessed Political influence the village communities 

^ hnder Hindu rule. But local autonomy was 

pr6S6rv^Q 

that of +1 a government, almost entirely fiscal like 

separatio^^ ^^Q'komedan. Sir Willian Hunter says : “ This 
The term^ stamped itself in the language of the people, 
everywher village and its internal life are almost 

beyond tl^ ^ken from the vernacular Indian speech; but 
tiictandb^ ''^’i^lage stretched the Persian zila or dis- 
whose ^^^^dthe zila, the Persian subah or province, 
ment formed the residence of the remote govem- 

Akbar tl Sarkar.” Even under the beneficent 

the village elders were not treated in terms 
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of respect which belonged to independence, they were 
entrusted with complete freedom in the management of 
local affairs, while in the South, where the long and effective 
hand of Mahomedan administration could not reach, the 
village assemblies enjoyed considerable autonomy till the 
British ascendency, imposing tines for breaches of communal 
laws and even having Jurisdiction in cases where capital 
punishment was given and which were decided by the 
assembly of the whole nadn. or region presided over by the 
king’s deputy. It is very characteristic that in the south 
some of the terms of the smritis connected with local 
goverument still linger showing the abiding influence of 
Indo-Arj an culture on the Dra vidian polity. Such words 
as snhha, or samnha (village assembly), or maJimi mahham 
kula-caste assembly, vadi (plaintiff), pratibadi (accused), 
pati, deshadhepati; pradhani senapati (also found in central 
India and S. W, Bengal) kula-epnan (headman of caste or 
Village), gumastJia (clerk), kanakem (accountant who deals 
with gold), groma-panani,, graMii-6am.ii(]aijain (\dllage funds), 
karyastkan piabartivarau adhikan ^secretary;, dhartim- 
mahimai, (portion of profit set apart for religion ), samuhor 
mathmn, mula-parisJiad, simetoka are culled by me from 
experiences of the present day rural administration of 
Tamil and Telugu districts, of Travancore, Malabar and 
Coorg. The number of Dru vidian terms in this connection 
is too numerous to mention : the institutions are similar in 
their nature and procedure to those of the north. Neither 
Mahomedan nor Bravidiau emperors, neither Mahratta 
nor Karnatic rulers could eclipse the strength and prestige 
of South Indian rural democracj', which is also to-day show- 
ing the sturdiest resistance to the disintegrating forces and 
eircumstances. It was indeed a, surprise when in a Brahmin 
village I saw dLsamuham (a smriti word and mstitution) 
owning common lauds (samudayam, again a sinriti word), 
worth a lac of rupees, maintaining a guest-house, a temple, 
a Veda-patshala, and arranging out of eommunaJ iucoine for 
* sahasranamajax>am ’ and the recital of the Vedic hymns. 
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Kaveripuranam and Bhagbatam, of the incantations from 
the Atharvaveda during times of epidemic as well as for 
the periodical festivals of Saraswati, Bhagavati, Ganesa 
andSastha, for poor relief, feeding on ‘dwadashi,’ Upakarma 
and Gayatrijapam days and the performance of the funeral 
ceremonies of the destitute on auspicious occasions like 
jatakarma, namakaranam, annaprasanam, choulam, upana- 
yanam, vivaham and simantam, a small fee is charged which 
goes to the samuhain. Every group of ten families has a 
vote to elect a member for the assembly (sabha) which 
consists of 30 members. Prom out of these the executive 
committee, nirvaha sabha, of nine is appointed. The 
president, gramam (a word commonly to be met with in 
Vedic polity) and the secretary, kanakan, are membei’S both 
of the committee and the general assembly. This is the 
traditional village organisation of Indo- Aryan polity des- 
cribed in our old nitis, and this along with the technical 
names of the officials and bodies has survived so far south 
as Travancore where the process of centralisation is not 
less marked than in British India and the village parabat~ 
ikarmis are often imported by the native government from 
outside, a stranger to the village community. From the 
north to the south, from the east to the west nothing can 
show better the fundamental cultural unity of India. 

The rights of the Indian village community which were 
jealously safeguarded before but now jealously encroached 
upon have not disappeared, even as the central tree and the 
platform, the tank and the slirine with associated public 
hall and court and the guardian deity of justice installed 
therein have survived, enduring monuments of a democratic 
polity and of a socialised religion with which this polity 
is so closely bound up. They are too old and deep-rooted 
to fall a prey to only fifty years of a powerful and centra- 
lised administration. But not merely in villages. The 
principle of self-government still operates also in craft-guilds, 
baking and mercantile corporations and religious organisa- 
tions in our cities. The informal customs and laws of 
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Buch myriad bodies and associations also represent a con- 
tinuity of historic traditions embodied in our old legal 
literature. Similarly the federation of a group of local 
bodies, either village communities or guilds, still survives. 

Indian political evolution does not stop, as is so often 
alleged, with the history of the self-governing village. We 
have instances of the union of villages in a larger political 
and administrative organisation. In inscription No. 600 
of 1908 the great assembly of twelve nadus at Tiruppidavur 
is referred to. There is also another reference to the 
assembly of the inhabitants of Valla-nadu, a sub-division, 
which declared that thenceforward they would afford 
protection to the cultivators residing within the four 
boundaries of the sacred village of Tiruvarangulam and its 
devadana villages. If anyone of the assembly was found 
to rob, capture the cows or do other mischief to cultivators, 
the assembly agreed to assign two Ma<is of wet land to the 
temple by way of fine for the offence committed (No. 273 of 
1914). Another inscription records that the people living in 
the district called Rallapadikonda-Clhola-Vala nadu, cover- 
ing a large portion of the Pudukkotai State, entered into an 
arrangement for collecting brokerage on betel-leaf. This 
arrangement was supervised by the people of the district 
and the blameless five hundred men, constituting the army 
(padai) of the district. The word nadu, which is still in use, 
means a country or district, and the assembly of a particular 
nadu or a large number of nadus, which will be equivalent to 
a modern provincial conference or congress grouped together 
imder one political authority, represents a more complex 
political integration. Thus beginning from the Brahmin 
sabha or the village urar, we find an ascending series through 
the mahasabha, the larger Brahmin assembly, the nagarattar, 
the assembly of the traders and merchants, the nanadeshi or 
merchants from abroad, the nattar or the district assembly, 
and the assembly of the nadu or a larger division in ever- 
expanding circles of territorial jurisdiction, marking also 
the transition from an ethnogenic to a demotic composition. 
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In such a federation all interests, industrial, commercial, 
agricultural and Brahmiuical, were represented, and the 
prineiples of functional and territorial representation were 
fused. These democratic gatherings, which comprised often 
more than a thousand people, were held to protect from 
invasion, to found new towns or to levy import duties in a 
region and arrange for their collection, etc. But everywhere 
the necessity of greater strength for defence has been the 
main cause of federalism in ancient Greece, in mediaeval and 
modern JBurope as well as in mediaeval India. Thus the 
assemblies of the lifadu resembled to some extent the Boeotian 
the Achaean and the Aetolian leagues. 

The development out of the more primitive group of 
village communities was in two directions. Fii*st, the 
extensive caste or guild may be called a sort of a large 
federation of villages. Secondly, there was normally a very 
loose federation of agricultural communities, trader’s and 
merchants, villages and cities whose political union became 
closer as civilisation went on or the forces of aggression from 
without became more powerful. Whether ineetiags were 
summoned ordinarily or in occasions of special urgency 
depended on the periods of weakness or stremith of the 
popular consciousness, whether it was a union of co-ordina- 
tion on an equal footing depended upon the relative power 
of tlie individual units; whether it was a mere juxtaposition 
of the different elements and not; their fusion depended upon 
local conditions and circumstances. But the fact cannot be 
denied that the village eomaianities an 1 the cities, while 
retaining their original independence and plurality in all 
internal matters, were passing into larger political organisa- 
tions on a federal basis rising layer upon layer from the 
lower rural and communal stratifications on the broad and 
ilable basis of popular self-government. This crucial 
phenoiaenou in our socio-political history demands attention, 
for it is alm^ist universally supposed that India did no.t 
evolve any political organisation between the autonomous 
the central government. The. special corpora- 
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tions of mercbants or religious sects or sub-sects jointly 
exercising their rights and privileges including those of 
taxation and coinage of money or their modern counterparts, 
the guilds of craftsmen and merchants, Komtis, Shanas, 
Lingayets, Marwaris and even Pacliamas who are distributed 
among a number of sub-divisions, and even districts yet 
come under a centralised social management under ejamans, 
mahajans or gurus, in a far-ojff temple, trade-centre or 
village. Such non-local associations represent an integra- 
tion by mere reduplication of parts for satisfying functional 
needs. The assembly of the nadus, on the other hand, is a 
territorial organisation, which has a composite structure and 
constitution of its own meant to give expression not to 
functional needs or interests, but to the whole corporate life 
of communities, rural and urban, under their jurisdiction. 

It is significant that such local bodies and assemblies 
retained their autonomy even during the hey-day of Chola 
imperialism (985-1035 A. D.) Rajaraja the Great and his 
son Rajeudra Ohola Deva whose conquests ranged from 
Kalinga on the north to the Laccadives and Maldives, 
the Andaman and Nicobar islands in the south, from the 
Malabar coast and Ooorg to Pegu tolerated the independent 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of these bodies, their absolute 
rights to lands and to self-taxation and even entrusted them 
with crown lands or money as investments for interest as 
long as they paid regularly a small charge on the land and 
some petty impusts. 

There is distinct evidence in the South Indian inscrip- 
tions, of a fusion of political, social and industrial elements 
such as represented by a consolidated meeting of the village 
assembly (urar), the Brahman assembly (maha-sabha), the 
district representatives (nattar), the occupational guild 
council (ganattar), the city corporation (nagarattar) and 
the nadu. The political integration thus reached shows a 
more composite structure than that represented by mere 
aggregations of similar imits, worked up into such compound 
forms such as the familiar associations on a mere territorial, 



or on a mere functional basis; and in its complex co- 
ordination of the functions of local and non-local associations 
it appears to anticipate to some extent the recent plans for 
guild socialism or syndicate control and their line of political 
reconstruction. These recognise to-day the value of the 
group and And that the variety of group life to-day in the 
west has a significance which must be immediately reckoned 
with in political method. In the Indian scheme of polity, 
while many of the schemes and ideals of representation 
based upon vital modes of associations are held in solution, 
it avoids many weak points of the western political pluralists 
or advocates of vocational representation. In India, the 
scheme of communalism avoids the clash of divided 
allegiances. There is an integration of neighbourhood and 
occupational groups and other functional groups as their 
importance and usefulness demand — as their “objective value 
is manifest, thus correcting many partial points of view 
which we get from the more specialised groups- The various 
and varying allegiances actually live in and through the 
other and this compounding of allegiances which still 
remains the dream of western political pluralists is being 
worked out in the local units as a matter of experiment and 
tradition though not in legislatures and parliaments on the 
top. 


RADHA KAMAL MOOKERJEB. 



THE WAR AND THE INDIAN EXCHANGE SITUATION. 


II 

The great initial mistake of the British Government 
was to stop all export of gold on private account to India 
on the outbreak of the Avar. 

In view of the fact that gold was freely exported to 
neutral countries in payment of the purchases of war 
materials, it is difScult to justify the motives underlying the 
policy of the Government in restricting the free movement 
of gold to India. The bogey of Imperial interests did not 
stand in the way of exporting £100 millions in 1915 alone to 
the U. B. A. Later on owing to the difficulty of ex- 
porting gold, gold stations were established in Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa.* 

Mr. Dadiba Dalai in his Minority Eeport brought a 
most damaging charge against the Government, who were 
alleged to have taken various measures for exchange 
control with a view to “compel India to take silver in 
payment of the balances due tt) her — a policy managed and 
settled in London, to the interests of the London Money 
Market.” 

The late Sir William Meyer, the late Finance Member, 
also complained that the Gold Import Act, because of the low 
rate offered, did not attract sufficient quantities of gold to 
India. In reply to a question put to him, while tendering 
evidence before the Babington Smith Committee, he said : “ In 
my time as Finance Member we were rather emphatic in our 
representations home as to the inadequacy of the rate but 
we were told that the Treasury did not consider that a larger 
rate was proper.” — Q. 3323. 

The late Sir Lionel Abrahams in placing the official side 
of the ease before the Committee said: “There were autho- 
rities in this country, who thought reasonably enough that 
the central needs of the Empire ought rather to be consider- 

* c. /. ** British War Finance” by Kiernan p, 116 . _ 
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ed and that India ought not to put anything like a 
premium on gold.” 

We are not surprised at the attitude of the Home Autho- 
rities in such a matter ; but surely one would have expected a 
more sympathetic and more generous outlook from the 
Government of India who, contrary to all their professions, 
sent a telegram on the 16th April 1919, to the Secretary of 
^tate, stating that no further supplies of gold were wanted 
by them though there was a regular scramble for gold in 
India at that time. 

The great objection to removing the embargo on the gold 
imports into India was the misgiving that the Indian demand 
would deplete the London reserves. Modern economists take 
delight in ridiculing the mercantilist theories regarding the 
Balances of Trade, and the importance of precious metals 
in national economy. But the spectacle which we witnessed 
during the last war,- the feverish anxiety of each nation 
to increase gold reserves in Central Banks, the idea that 
gold is an indispensable adjunct to the successful prosecu- 
tion of war, does not seem to show that we have outlived the 
mediaeval age. The great German economist Gustav 
SchmoUer calls it “ Neo-Mercantilism,” but it is difficult to 
see in what respect except in methods and policy of acquiring 
precious metals this “ Neo-Mercantilism ” differs from old 
Mercantilism. 

Mr. F. 0. Harrison gives a beautiful illustration which 
clearly shows how a country placed in the position in which 
India is suffers. He says : ” where a country is an append- 
age of another more powerful one the latter usually takes 
control. In canine language it wags its own tail, or to adopt 
a more appropriate metaphor the big brother takes charge 
of the little one. This course has certain advantages in the 
matter of centring financial management and is certainly to 
the taste of the elder brother. But a real, danger exists that 
the younger goes to the wall and is left to pick up scraps 
from his senior’s well-furnished table.” [Economic JoumaL 
September 1917.) 
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The apprehensions entertained by the Home Authorities 
that India is a sink of precious metals are not borne out by 
facts if we take into consideration the population of India, 
her lack of proper banking facilities, slowness of transport, 
vastness of the country, and lastly the preponderatingly 
agricultural nature of the country which hampers the rapi- 
dity of circulation of money. 

During 1890 — 1910 out of the world production of gold * 
worth £1,233 millions, U. K., U. S. A., Germany, France, 
Italy absorbed amongst them 773 millions, while India 
absorbed only £126 millions of gold.* If sufficient quantities 
of gold had been allowed to be sent to India there would not 
have been that scramble for rupees and consequently the price 
of silver would not have risen to that giddy height. 

We are asked to believe that gold is not popular in 
India and that the experiment which was made in 1900 — 1901 
to popularise the circulation of gold coins proved a faUuret 
But it is forgotten that times have changed greatly and there 
is now a genuine demand for gold. 

Secondly . — Indian public opinion strongly takes excep- 
tion to the manipulation of Exchanges by the Secretary of 
State at a place which is 6,000 miles away from the commercial 
centres of India. There was a storm of protest against the 
sale of He verse Drafts at 2s.-l\d., but public opinion was deli- 
berately flouted and the consequence was that India suffered 
a net loss to the extent of 35 crores of rupees. The Hon’ble 
Finance Member, in reply to an interpellation in the Council, 
declined to say who was ultimately responsible for the sale of 
Sterling Drafts. Tbe following extract from his speech is 
significant; “We have been frequently asked to explain 
how far the persistence in the sale of Eevei se Drafts on the 
system first adopted was due to deliberate choice and how 

far the responsibility lay with the Home Authorities 

I regret it is not within the power of Government to answer 
these questions.” The conclusion is obvious. It is this 

* Falgrave’s Dictionary of Politn^a! Economy VoL II. p. 2^. 
t Keynes— Indian Currency and Banking p. 74. 
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system of the official management of Exchanges that is the 
most objectionable feature of the gold Exchange standard. 
As Mr. Hartley Withers puts it in his inimitable style: 
“ The suggestion that the machinery of foreign remittance 
should be put into the hands of Government, calls up a vision 
full of shuddering horror of red tape, forms to be filled in, 
and delays and circumlocution which might be a serious drag 
on business. It is also safe to expect from previous experience 
of English enterprise as managed by the Government that 
the business would be carried on at a loss at file expense of 
the tax-payers of the countries involved.’’ No more damaging 
criticism of the official management of foreign Exchanges 
could be made than in the above lines. 

In all other gold-using countries though the greatest 
care is taken in attaining the maximum economy of gold in 
respect of internal circulation the normal flow of precious 
metals in adjustment of trade balances is always automatic 
and requires no State interference. Critics of the type of 
Mr. Shirras* forget that when the Indians demand 
a gold standard with gold currency they do not want the 
internal currency to consist mainly of gold, but at the same 
time they do not wish to see their country flooded with the 
demonetised silver of other countries. What India wants is 
that there should be no artificial management of her gold 
reserves by alien financiers at the India Office whose close 
association with the London Money Market precludes them, 
notwithstanding their best intentions, from doing full justice 
to India. 

Moreover, it is a well-known fact that so long as Exchange 
remains the exclusive monopoly of the Secretary of State 
such manipulation is inevitable. 

Professor Nicholson puts it admirably when he says 
thataGoldExchangestandardis suited to adependant country 
and in aiming at stability of Exchange, a Gold Exchange 
standard ignores other functions of good money.t 

* Banking and Cumnoy p, 284. 

t «./* An article by Parker Wilbe m “ Qnaiterly Journal of Economics” May 1217- 
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It is true that gold in the hands of the people is less 
useful for foreign remittance than gold held in central 
reserves. Mr. Hartley Withers says :* “ It was often 
argued in times before the War that gold was an extremely 
wasteful form of currency, and it would be better to circu- 
late paper with gold backing held by the Bank of England. 
lOie contrary argument, that the volume of gold in the 
■pockets of the iJeople was a reserve that would be very time- 
ly and useful if ever war and crisis arose, has been shown to 
be very true, and many modern experts are of opinion that 
this pocket money reserve should be built up again when the 
war is over.” Thus the importance of having a strong 
“pocket money” reserve has been admitted by eminent econo- 
mists in view of the conditions brought about by the 
War. 

Thirdly . — Adverse criticism has been made against the 
policy of the Secretary of State of selling rupee council bills 
in excess of the actual requirement of the Government of 
India in England. Mr. Dalai in his Minute of Dissent made 
out a very clear case against this practice which has the 
effect of diverting payments to India in silver. As Mr. 
Dalai puts it ; “ There seems to be no good reason for 
trade with India to be conducted on different lines from 
those followed by other advanced countries I con- 

sider that the Government would be performing its duty 
better by paying more attention to this aspect of the question 
than by showing anxiety for trade requirements.” The late 
Governor of the Bank of England, Sir Brien Cockayne, sug- 
gested that India should follow the English practice of settl- 
ing favourable foreign balances by investments abroad ; but 
so long as rupee bills are sold by the Secretary of State without 
limit of amount it is idle to expect that such investments 
will be made in foreign countries. The Smith Committee, 
however, recommended that Council Drafts should be sold 
primarily for providing Home Charges and not for conveni- 
ence of trade. But if without inconvenience, or with advantage 

* Withers Business of Binanoe” p, 39. 
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the Secretary of State is in a position to sell drafts in 
excess of his immediate needs, when a trade demand for 
them exists, there is no objection to his doing so. It is not 
yet clear how far the Government propose to act upon this 
recommendation. The idea that-gold should be economised 
as much as possible in its internal use as a circulating 
medium is certainly laudable; but such economy must 
not be pushed too far, and instead of forcing it on an 
unwilling people it should be attained by providing sufficient 
banking facilities in the country and the encouragement 
of a banking habit amongst the people. It is futile to 
expect that such a habit will grow up instantaneously, 
iWith the progressive industrialisation of the country the 
diffusion of primary education, improvement of commu- 
nications and establishment of branch banking throughout 
the country we shall not have to wait for long for realising 
the ideal. The enactment of the Imperial Bank of India 
Act, however, brings us nearer the goal. According to the 
provisions of the Act the Imperial Bank is bound to estab- 
lish lOu different branches within the next five years which 
will, in course of time replace the existing treasuries. The 
large Cash Balances which the Government have undertaken 
to place at their disposal, will add to their financial prestige 
and stability and will do much to attract the infructuous 
capital lying idle in the hands of middle class people and 
traders who are too nervous to deposit them with the various 
loan offices which have sprung up in different parts of the 
country. 

With an increase in branch banking in different parts 
of the country there is little doubt that the habit of hoarding 
gold will be at a discount, and gold will readily find its way 
into the vaults of the banks periodically when the land 
revenue smd other taxes are paid. The establishment of the 
Imperial Bank renders the currency reform much easier. 
It will not be out of place to mention here that Professor 
l|, Keynes submitted a memorandum to the Chamberlain 
OthOTlsaion in which he clearly pointed out that the one 
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great adrantage of a State Bank for India would be the 
handing over to experienced bankers the management of the 
Paper Currency and Exchanges which is now performed by 
the Government of India. If the Government withdraw 
from the field handing over the management of the Ex- 
changes and Paper Currency to the Imperial Bank, and if 
adequate steps be taken to introduce gold coins (no matter 
whether they are sovereigns or coins of a distinctive Indian 
design), the position of the Bank will not be much unlike 
that of the Bank of France. The Bank of France as is well- 
known protects its gold reserves in times of crisis and de- 
pression by charging a small premium on all gold required for 
foreign remittance. It may also exercise the option of 
paying in silver francs which are unlimited legal tender in 
France The Imperial Bank too might adopt similar measures 
to protect its gold reserves, provided the Government agree 
to transfer to it their large gold holdings in the Gold Standard 
Reserve. This reserve should be kept earmarked in the 
vaults of the Imperial Bank in India, and should be used 
only when there is a demand for foreign remittance. In the 
rare event of an import excess it could keep exchange steady 
by raising loans abroad or by the sale of foreign securities 
from the Reserves. 

On the other hand, if owing to a favourable balance of 
trade gold finds its way into India and there is a strong 
demand for rupees, which for sometime to come will remain 
popular with the masses the Bank can exercise the option of 
paying in gold sovereigns which are unlimited legal tender in 
India. The admitted success which has crowned the efforts 
of the Bank of France to manage the Exchanges during the 
critical years of the War encourages us to believe that if the 
Imperial Bank be allowed to step into the shoes of ttie 
.Government so far as the Currency and Exchange opera- 
tions are concerned, India while enjoying many of the advan- 
tages of the Gold Exchange Standard will have a currency 
system which will not have to justify itsdf during every 
financial disturbance. 
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It must be recognised here that in view of the vast 
mass of silver rupees which are in circulation the adoption 
of a full-fledged gold currency (gold coins or notes payable in 
gold) must necessarily take considerable time. Accordingly, 
what is necessary is that any further coinage of rupees 
should be strictly restricted and with every opportunity 
rupees should be gradually retired. Every attempt should 
be made to increase the supplies of gold coins or notes 
redeemable in gold in the country. From Limping Standard 
such as prevails in France to Gold Standard is only a short 
and easy step. The transitional period may be long enough ; 
but the country must hold its soul in patience to attain its 
ideal. 

It stands to reason here to draw the attention of the 
authorities to the constitution of the Imperial Bank. Unless 
a larger Indian element is allowed representation on the 
Directorate it is not likely to inspire much confidence More- 
over it is absolutely necessary that the financial affairs of 
this country must be placed under popular control and 
managed from India. The financial policy of India must 
not be dictated by Whitehall in future That is a condition 
precedent to inaugurating any sound currency and exchange 
policy in India. 

The experience of the War has clearly shown the unsuit- 
ability of the Gold Exchange Standard for India. Mr. 
Hartley Withers, who Jestingly calls this system « Half-way 
house in the matter of currency,” points out that it is the 
uncomfortable habit of economic changes to run away with 
those who introduce them; and produce results often contrary 
to the intention of the reformers. 

The Ohamberlain Commission arrived at the finding 
that in the absence of a developed Banking system, Gold 
Exchange Standard is admirably adapted to the country on 
account of its cheapness. The establishment of the Imperial 
Bank knocks the bottom out of this contention. 

The Beport of the Smith Committee is in many respects 
out of date owing to subsequent developments. Under such 
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circumstances it is higli time that the matter should be con- 
sidered afresh. 

It has been urged by some economists that no stable mone- 
tary standard can be established until the price levels in other 
countries have been established, as otherwise with every varia- 
tion in the price-level the par of exchange or to be more correct 
what Professor Cassel calls “ Purchasing Power Parity will 
move up and down. The self-adjustment of the pre-war 
exchanges was so rapid owing to the comparatively unres- 
tricted movements of precious metals that it was possible to 
ignore this fundamental point, but this is no longer so in 
these days when the melting and export of gold have been 
forbidden in most countries. One of the greatest American 
economists Dr. Irving Fisher has been strongly advocating 
a tabular standard of value in the form of a “ goods dollar” 
a dollar of fixed purchasing power but varying weight. 
The scheme has attracted the serious attention of economists 
all over the world, but the adoption of the plan would mean a 
definite abandonment of G-old Standard. Moreover, it would 
be a new experiment Hence no authoritative opinion has 
been expressed on the scheme. 

Similarly, others have advocated the idea of an interna- 
tional currency guaranteed by the League of Nations. 

A variant of this idea has been the scheme of Dr. 
Vissering of the Netherlands Bank. According to him 
countries with depreciated currencies should have two cur- 
rencies, one on a Gold Standard and the other the present paper 
currency which should circulate at varying rates for gold 
until such time as a reduction in its quantity should bring it 
to its nominal gold value again t A system of organised 
barter should be instituted for those states whose currency 
can no longer be accepted as a medium of payment in the 
world traffic. 


* * ** Memorandum on World’s Monetary Problems ” by Gustav Cassel, c-/. also m 
article by Prank Morns, Bankers’ Magazine, Becember 1922. 

t c.y, Foreign Ixobanges” by T. B Gregory p. 98. c./. also “International Bcono 
raic and Financial Problems” by Dr. G, Vissenng. 
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Mr. Darling of the London Joint City and Midland Bank 
has propounded another scheme for a fixed exchange between 
different parts of the British Empire. His idea is that the 
Bank of England should become the Bankers^ bank for the 
whole of the Empire, that all ultimate balances should be 
kept there, that a uniform currency should be instituted, 
and that the reorganised Bank of England should have the 
right to issue notes based not entirely upon gold but upon 
approved Bills of Exchange.* Others again have advocated 
Deflation and Devaluation, 

An exhaustive criticism of the above proposals cannot 
bje undertaken here as they do not properly come within the 
scope of this paper. But it might be pointed out that the 
question of stabilising exchanges in different countries is a 
world problem. Consequently India cannot act alone in this 
matter. Whatever action is taken by the different Continental 
countries with a view to stabilise exchanges it can be safely 
predicted that vested interests will stand in the way of their 
definitely drifting away from a Cold Standard. 

We feel, therefore, that in taking steps for the adoption 
of a full and automatic Cold Standard, India will come into 
line with other countries and the same considerations which 
will be applicable to those countries will also be applicable to 
India. 


B. N. CHATTEEJI. 


* €• f, Btebilmtion of Imperial Exchange*^ by J. 1*. Barling, Journal of tbe Insti* 
Imte of Banker», January 1921. c/. A speech delivered by Sir Herbert Hambling— 
the I, ol Beoember 1922* 
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ALYOSHA AND ZOSSIMA 


(V) The Mysterious Visitor, 

He had long held a Government appointment iii our 
town and was now high in the service. He was universally 
respecded, rich, and noted for his lavish philanthropy. He 
subscribed large sums to the poor house and the orphan 
asylum, and, after his death, it came out that he had been 
also an anonymous dispenser of charity on a most generous 
scale. He was aged about fifty, of stern expression, a man 
of few words. His wife was quite young (he had not been 
married more than about ten years^, and they had three 
small children. 

Weil, the following evening, as I was sitting at home 
alone, the door opened and in walked this gentleman. I was,' 
by the way, no longer in my own lodgings, for when my 
resignation was accepted I had moved into rooms kept by 
an old widow lady with one servant. My move was dictated 
by the fact that, being ashamed to look Afanasy in the face 
after my obeisance to him, I had sent him back to his 
Company the very day I returned from the duel. The mm 
of the world is apt to be most ashamed when he has happened 
to act most righteously. 

My visitor introduced himself by remarking that, having 
with the most intense interest heard me speak on several 
occasions, and at various houses, he was desirous of my 
better acquaintance, in order to go more deeply into the 
subject of my discourses. “Will you, my dear Sir, do me 
so great a service “With the utmost pleasure,*’ I 
answered, “ I regard your request as an honour.’* I said 
this not, however, without serious misgivings, for I was from 
the beginning profoundly impressed by this man. Other 
people had listened to me and had been interested in me, 
but no one had ever come to me before with such a serious, 
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stern, and purposeful expr^sion. That he of all men should 
seek me out ! He sat down and continued : 

“ You have proved yourself to possess great strength 
of character by daring to serve the truth in a way that 
might have brought you into general contempt/’ 

*^1 am afraid you make far too much of my conduct.” 

“No,” he answered, “I do not exaggerate. Take my word 
for it, to act as you did is far more difficult than you imagine, 
!As a matter of fact, it made a deep impression on me and 
that is the only reason of my coming to you. Tell me, if you 
do not think my curiosity discourteous, and, if you can 
remember, what exactly were your feelings, at that moment 
in the duel, when you decided to beg his pardon. Do not 
think it an idle question. In putting it to you I have a 
personal reason, which, if God grant that we become friends, 
I shall probably disclose to you later on.” 

As he spoke I looked into his eyes and I knew all at 
once that I could trust him absolutely, and that he excited 
in me no ordinary ’ interest because I felt his soul was 
burdened with some strange secret. 

“ You ask what exactly my feelings were at the moment 
when I asked my opponent to forgive me, but I had better 
teU you, what I have not yet told to anyone-~the story right 
from the beginning.” 

I told him all that had passed between Afanasy and 
myself, and how I had bowed myself to the ground before 
him. 

“ You can see for yourself,” I concluded, “ that by the 
time of the duel my way was eon paratively easy, because I 
had already taken the first step at home. That step taken, 
each successive step was not only not a matter of difficulty 
hut a source of satisfaction and joy.” 

The look in my listener’s eyes did my heart good. « All 
this,” he said, “is extraordinarily interesting, and I shall 
Come to see you again and again.” 

. • He' hardly missed an evening after that, and, if only he 
had ever spoken of himself, we would have been great 
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friends. But he scarcely consented to say a word about 
himself, and kept on questioning me. Neyertbeless he 
became; very dear to me and I opened my heart to him with 
|)ert'ect frankness, ai-guing that the secret was no concern, of 
mine, since I could see well enough already that he was a 
good man ; and it was much that a man of his calibre, and 
so many years my senior, should deign to come and listen to 
a youngster like me. And I learned much from him that pro- 
fitetb, for his was a lofty mind. 

“ That life is heaven, and I have long known it,” he 
burst forth one day, and suddenly he added, “ I think about 
nothing else.” He looked at me and smiled: “ I am more 
convinced f)f that than you are. ” Sometime you will know 
why.”, This made me sure that he wanted to make some 
. revelation to me. 

“ Heaven,” he went on, “ lies deep down within each 
one of us, lo, it is within even me now and I can, if I only 
will, make it a living reality for me to-morrow and hence- 
forward.” I saw that he was profoundly agitated and w’as 
looking mysteriously and challengingly at me. - 

“ Your statement, that quite apart from our own sins of 
commission each one of us is responsible to all and for all, 
is perfectly Just ; and that you were able in a flash to grasp 
the full significance of that thought moved me deeply. Verily, 
when men understand that, the kingdom of heaven will be 
for them no longer a dream but a reality. And when,” I put 
in bitterly, “ will this come to pass ? Will it ever come to 
pass 1 Is it more than a dream ? ” “ What 1” said he, “ do 
you not believe it ? Have you been preaching what you do 
not believe yourself ? Believe me, this that you call a 
dream will undoubtedly- come to pass ; but all things are 
subject to the law of their being and the time of fulfilment 
is not yet. It is a spiritual process, for except the heart of 
man be changed the new world will remain unborn. And 
except you become in truth and in fact the brother of 
all men fraternity remains a dream. No scientific know- 
ledge, no , perception of good to come, will ever enable 
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man to acquiesce without jealousy in an equal distribution 
of property and privilege. Each one will think his share 
too small, aud there will be envy, and murmuring, and 
mutual destruction. You ask wheu it will come to pass ; it 
will come to pass but only when this period of individual 
isolation shall have come to an end.” 

“What exactly do you mean by isolation ? 

“Why, that which has always prevailed, that which, 
although its sway is not yet absolute, is most marked in 
this age of ours * * * Everyone strives to assert 
the complete independence of his personality, wishing to 
experience fulness of life as an individual ; but all his 
strivings result not in fulness of life, but in death, and far 
from finding himself, he loses himself in impotent isolation 
and solitude. Men to-day are isolated units each in his 
separate burrow, each one keeping his distance from his 
neighbour. He separates himself and his possessions and 
ends by shunning and being shunned. Unaided and alone 
he heaps up riches and boasts himself strong and secure : 
the madman does not understand that the more he amasses, 
the deeper he sinks in the slough of impotence. Relying on 
his own unaided efforts, a member severed from the body, 
he ceases to believe in co-operation either with individual men 
or with society, and his only fear is lest his money and his 
privileges perish from him. Everywhere, man blindly 
scorns the fact that security lies not in isolated individual 
effort but in commimity. This awful individualism must 
and will pass, and in a flash man will understand the un- 
natural folly of his severance from his neighbour. The spirit 
of the new age will lead men to marvel that they sat so long 
in darkness and saw not the light, Aud then the Son of 
Man will appear in the heavens. 

But, till then, the flag must be kept flying and he who 
m called, though he works alone and the world count him 
fool must set an example to all, and so draw the soul of man 
from its solitude to seek fellowship and ensue it, that the 
giC(^ i^ought nmy not perish from tte earth.” 
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Our evenings one after another passed in fervent and 
rapturous discussions of this kind. I went out much less fre- 
quently, and even began to avoid meeting people. Asa 
matter of fact, also, my vogue was passing. I say this not 
in criticism, for my relations with outsiders remained affec- 
tionate and good humoured, but there is no denying that in 
the world fashion plays a mighty part. 

But my mysterious visitor I began to regard with a 
kind of rapturous admiration. Not only did I delight in his 
rare qualities of mind, but I began to perceive that he was 
contemplating some plan of action and was preparing him- 
self for some, perhaps far-reaching, exploit. Whether or 
no he liked me for making no direct or indirect attempt 
to worm his secret from him, I noticed that he was now at 
last fretted by the desire to tell me something. Within a 
month of his first visit this became quite evident to me. 

“ Do you know,’ 'he asked me once, “ that the people in 
the town are very inquisitive about us, and are wondering 
why I come to see you so often ? Let them, for soon all wiU 
he explained^ 

Sometimes he would work himself into a state of extreme 
agitation, and then as a rule he would rise and go. At other 
times he would fix his penetrating gaze on me for quite a 
time. 1 always thought then that he was about to blurt out 
his secret, but all of a sudden he would desist and turn the 
conversation on to the old lines. 

He began also to complain frequently of headaches. 
One day in the most unexpected manner after he had spoken 
at length and with enthusiasm, his face suddenly became 
blanched and distorted, and he stared fixedly at me. 

“ What is the matter I Are you ill 1” I said, for he 
had been complaining of his head. 

“1 ... do you know . , . I am a murderer. 
He spoke with a smile, but his face was white as chalk, and 
the first thought that struck me before ever I realized any- 
thing else, was, Why does he smile V* I too, turned pale 
and cried out “ What is this you say?” “You see,” he 
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answered, ‘‘with the same pitiful smile, “ how hard it has 
been to say the first word. Now it is out, I feel that I have 
taken the first step and can go on.” 

For a long time, I refused to believe him, and did not 
do so until, during three successive visits, he had recounted 
everything in detail. At first I thought he was mad, but 
eventually, to my profound grief and amazement, I became 
convinced of the truth of his story. 

Fourteen years before he had committed a great and 
terrible crime by murdering the widow of a landowner, a young 
and beautiful woman who had a house in the town. He had 
fallen passionately in love with her, declared his feelings, 
and tried to persuade her to marry him. But she was al- 
ready' betrothed to a distinguished officer of high rank, who 
was at that time - on active service, but whom she expected 
back at no distant date. She, therefore, refused to marry him 
and requested him not to visit her.- He ceased to call ; but 
with consummate audacity he utilized his knowledge of the 
house, at the imminent risk of discovery, to get on to the 
roof- from the garden and enter it by night. Fortune 
favours the audacious criminal. Entering the garret through 
a skylight, he descended by a ladder to the living rooms ; 
he knew that the door at the bottom was often left unlocked 
through the carelessness of the servants. 

His faith in theirnegligenee was Justified, and reachingthe 
occupied part of the house, he made his way in the dark to 
the’ lady's bedroom, where a lamp was burning. As luck 
i^vould have it, both her maids, without asking her permis- 
sion," had gone off to a birthday party in a house near by ; 
all the other servants slept in their own quarters or in the 
kitchen, on the ground floor. When he saw her sleeping 
form his passion flamed up, and then drunken with Jealousy 
and vindictive hate, not knowing what he did, he went up to 
fier and stabbedher to the heart. She did not even utter a cry. 
3!hen with devilish and most wicked cunning he made it 
appear that her servants had done the deed. He stooped so 
low as to steal her purse, to open her Jewel case with the 
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keys from under her pillow, and to abstract such things as 
an ignorant servant would have done, taking only money 
and some of the larger gold ornaments, while leaving smaller 
articles of ten times the value and passing over valuable 
papers altogether. He also took away certain things to 
remember her by ... . but of that later. The awful 
deed accomplished, he returned as he had come. 

Neither next day, when the hue and cry was raised, 
nor ever afterwards, did the suspicion enter any one’s head 
that he was the criminal. As a matter of fact no one knew 
of his love for the lady. He was always reserved and 
uncommunicative and he had no friend to whom he might 
have opened his heart. He was regarded merely as an 
acquaintance, not even an intimate friend of the murdered 
lady, for during the whole previous fortnight he had not 
once called on her. Suspicion fell at once on Peter, a serf 
servant of hers, whom all the circumstantial evidence united 
to denounce. He knew, and the deceased herself had 
made no secret of it, that he was to go of£ as a recruit. 
She was bound to give up one of her serfs to the army and 
her choice bad fallen on him as a single man and a very 
unsatisfactory servant. And in a tavern, in a drunken fury, 
he had been overheard breathing forth murderous threats 
against her. Two days before her death he had run off and 
hidden himself m the dark quarter of the town. The day after 
the murder, he was found on the main road Just outside the 
town, with a knife in his pocket and blood-stains on his 
right hand. He affirmed that the blood was from his nose 
which had been bleeding, but no one believed him. The 
maids confessed that they were out at a party and had left 
the front door unlocked till their return. And a whole 
mass of similar evidence threw a net around this innocent 
man. He was duly arrested and the trial began. Within a 
week, however, the prisoner caught fever and died uncon- 
scious in the hospital. 

There the matter was left to the will of God, for all the 
judges, the authorties, and the public, were convinced that 



no one but Peter the servant had been concerned in the 
crime. 

Then began God’s punishment. 

My mysterious visitor, now also my friend, told me that 
at first his conscience did not trouble him at all. What 
troubled him was, not remorse, but sorrow that he had killed 
the woman he loved, that she was no more, and that he had 
thereby killed his own love while the fire of passion was 
still unquenched. The thought that he had shed innocent 
blood and taken the life of a fellow creature scarcely enttTed 
his mind. He considered it out of the question that his 
victim should have become the wife of another, and there* 
fore he was long conscientiously of the opinion that no other 
couise of action had been open to him. 

The arreist worried him a little at first, but the sub- 
sequentillness and death of the prisoner set his mind at rest. 
So far as one could judge, he argued, death was the result, 
not of arrest or fright, but of a chill caught when as a run- 
away he had lain out on the damp ground dead drunk for a 
whole night. The theft of the money, etcetera, taken, as he 
similarly reasoned, not for gain, but to turn suspicion from 
himself, likewise caused him little or no uneasiness. The 
value of the theft was small and he lost no time in subscrib- 
ing towards the maintenance of the town’s poor house a sum 
that far more than covered it. He did this to reconcile his 
conscience to the theft, and, remarkable to relate (he told 
me this himself) his action had for a long time the desired 
effect 

He then busied himself in the work of his department 
and at his own request was entrusted with a specially 
exacting and laborious piece of work This took him two 
years, during which, by sheer strength of will thrusting 
the memory of the deed from his mind whenever it 
occurred to him, he managed almost to forget the past. 
He busied himself with good works and founding and 
helping to maintain many of the town charities. His 
activities extended to the two capitals and he was elected 
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a member of philanthropic societies both in Moscow and 
Petrograd. 

Yet in the end his mind fell a prey to painful thoughts 
beyond his power to master or drive forth. In this 
state he met a charming, beautiful and intelligent girl 
whom he promptly proposed to and married. He ima- 
gined that marriage would banish his loneliness and 
anguish, and that by a fresh start, and by scrupulously 
doing his duty to wife and children, he would be able to 
wipe completely from his mind all memories of the past. 
But his marriage had the very opposite result. Prom 
the very first month he could not beep the thought 
away “ My wife loves me, but what if she found out? ” 
When she told him that she was pregnant of their first 
child, be was appalled — “I am giving life who have 
taken life.” And when children come “How dare I 
love, cherish, and teach them; how can I talk to them 
of virtue— I, the shedder of blood?” They were fine 
healthy children, and he longed to caress them “ But I am 
unworthy to look on their bright innocence ” -he thought. 

In the end, the blood of his victim, of the young life 
he had destroyed, the blood calling from the ground for 
vengeance, menaced and haunted his imagination. He 
began to dream terrible dreams. But his fortitude enabled 
him long to endure, in the hope that his secret agony 
was the price of expiation. That hope too proved vain, 
and time but added to his suffering. 

Notwithstanding the general awe of his sternness and 
gloom, his active benevolence won him the esteem of the 
public; but the higher his reputation, the more intoler- 
able he felt his position. He confessed to me that he 
thought of suicide. A quite other solution, however, pre- 
sented itself to his mind,— one which at first seemed 
ridiculous and unthinkable, but which so fastened itself 
upon him that he could not rid himself of it -namely, 
to stand forth before all men and declare himself a 
murderer for three years. In one shape or another, this 
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had haunted and pursued him, and at last he came to 
believe with his whole heart, that if he openly confessed 
his crime, he would find healing and eternal peace for 
his soul. This conviction filled him with horror, for how 
was he to act up to it? At the moment of his terrible 
perplexity there came what happened at my duel. 

Your example has enabled me to make up my mind to it, ” 
he said. 

“Is it possible,” I cried, wringing my hands, “that 
so trivial an incident can be the occasion of so great a 
resolution? ” 

“ My resolution, ” he answered, “ is the growth of 
three whole years: your example only made it active. 
When I looked at you I could not but upbraid myself 
and envy you. He spoke with a touch of bitterness 

“But your story won’t be credited, after fourteen’ 
years. ” 

“ I have proofs, incontrovertible proofs : I shall pro- 
duce them. ” 

Then I burst into tears and embraced him. “One 
thing you must decide for me, one ” (^he spoke as if 
all now depended on me) “my wife and children! My 
wife may die of grief, and my children, even if they 
do not lose rank and property, will be the children of 
a convict *and an exile What will they think of me 
when I am gone? To part from them, to say farewell 
for ever! It is for ever, you know, for ever! ” 

I sat still and repeated a silent prayer. I rose at 
last, awe-stricken. “ What ami to do? ” was the look he 
gave me. 

“ Oo, ” I said, “make it known to all men. All flesh is 
as grass, but the truth endureth for ever. When they 
are big your children will understand the greatness of your 
action. ” 

He left me in the belief that he had finally made 
up Ms mind. But he kept on coming to me every evening 
for a fortnight, eager, yet unable to take the plunge. 
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My heart wept for him. Sometimes he was determined' 
and would say with deep emotion “ I know that heaven 
will dawn for me the very moment I confess. These 
fourteen years I have been in hell. I want to suffer. 
I shall welcome the suffering for I shall have begun to^ 
live. You can pass through the world doing wrong, but. 
the consequences of your sin go with you. I now dare 
not love my neighbour, nor even my own children. Surely 
they will understand what I have suffered and will not. 
condemn me. God is not God in might but in right. 
“They will understand your action, if not at once, yet 
in the end, for you have served the truth, the highest,; 
heavenly truth.^’ * 

He would depart comforted, as 1 thought, but on. 
the morrow would return pale with anger and with bitter 
words on his lips “ Every time 1 come to you you look 
inquisitively at me, as much as to say.’’ “He hasn’t 
done it yet. Wait a bit, don’t be too superior. Perhaps 
1 shan’t do it at all, and then may be you will play the } 
informer, eh? ” 

So far was it from my custom to peer at him- 
in idle curiosity that I used to hesitate before looking 
at him at all. 1 was quite unstrung through anxiety,' 
and my heart bled for him. I could not sleep. 

“I have just come from my wife’’ he continued. - 
“Ho you understand the meaning of wife, ” The kiddies, 
when I left them, called out to me, “ Goodbye Daddy i- 
Come back soon and read the Children’s Magazine to 
us. No, you fail to understand that. Understanding is 
not the fruit of another’s woe. ” . : 

His eyes were preternaturally bright, his lips twitched, 
and, suddenly, he banged on the table with his fist and, 
set everything on it dancing. It was the first time he, a 
man who ordinarily would not hurt a fly, had behaved 
so. “ Need II” he shouted, “ must I ? No one has been 
sentenced, no one has gone to the mines in my stead — 
Jhe servant died of Ms illness. And I have paid. in. 
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torment for the blood that I shed. And they will neither 
believe my word nor evidence, Need I speak. Need If 
Spare but my wife and children, and for the blood 
poured fortii I will readily go on suffering all my life. 
.Can I in justice overwhelm them in my ruin? Are we not 
making a mistake? Is it the right that we propose to do? 
ifes, and will people recognise it, appreciate it, honour it? 

“My God,” thought I, “that he should be thinking 
of others esteem at a crisis like this I I felt so sorry 
for him that I would gladly have shared his lot, if that 
would have lightened his burden. He was distraught, I 
saw, and beside himself. I now not only knew by reason- 
ing, but realized with the living sympathy of the heart 
and imagination what the step to be taken would cost 
him and I was horror-stricken. 

Decide my fate, ” he said again. 

I could not speak aloud, but I whispered unfalteringly: 

“Go, and make it known.” I took from the table the Gos- 
pels in the Russian, and pointed to JohnCh. XII, Verse 24. 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: 
but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit. ” I had been 
reading that very verse just before he came in. He read it. 

“It is true,” he said, smiling bitterly; and, after a 
pause “Yes, you meet terrible things in these books. 
It is not difficult to bring them to a man’s notice. And 
who wrote them? Surely not men? ” 

“The Holy Spirit wrote them. ” 

“ Oh, it is easy to talk, ” and he smiled again, a smile 
now almost of hatred. 

I took the book again, turned up another passage, 
and pointed to Hebrews Ch. X. Verse 31. He read out. 

“ It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God; ” and then, trembling with agitation, he took 
and flung the book from him. 

“Iphat is a terrible Verse. There is no denying you can 
piek 0 !«| ittlng ones.” 
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He rose. * Well, Goodbye, perhaps I shan’t come again. 
We shall meet in heaven. So, fourteen years ago I fell 
into the hands of the living God— that is the meaning of 
it. To-morrow I shall pray those hands to release me. *’ 

I longed to take him in my arms and kiss him, but 
I did not dare, so distorted were his features, so tragic 
his eyes. He went out and my one thought was “ Whither? 

I flung myself down on my knees before the ikoUj 
and weeping, prayed for him to the Holy Mother of God, 
our ready intercessor and our ever present aid. I had knelt 
thus in tears for half an hour, when to my amazement, near 
midnight as it was, the door opened and he came in again. 
“Where have you been? 1 asked. 

“I” * I think I left something here * * * my 
handkerchief perhaps. Well, even if I have left nothing, 
let me stay awhile. ” 

He took a chair, and I stood over him. 

“ Sit down too, ” he said. I sat down. 

For a couple of minutes he sat looking intently at 
me, and then he suddenly smiled (I remembered that 
afterwards), rose, embraced me with fervour and kissed 
me. “Bear in mind,” he said, “how I came to thee a 
second time to-night. Don’t forget that.” It was the 
first time that he had addressed me by the intimate,^' thou ” 
or “thee.” He left me, and I said to myself, “To-morrow 
he will do it. ” And so it came to pass. I had not known 
that momentous evening that the morrow was his birthday. 
I had not been out for the last few days, and had therefore 
met no one who might have told me. 

On his birthday every year he kept open house for the 
whole town, and on this occasion every one was there 
as usual. After dinner he stood out in the middle of 
the room with a paper in his hand, a formal deposition 
to his ofi&eial superior. And with his chief there in the 
room, he read the deposition aloud to the assembled guests. 
It contained a full and detailed account of the crime 
he had committed. 
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“ I made myself an outcast from men but God has 
visited me,” he read in conclusion, “and I want to tak^ 
my punishment. ” 

' Then he brought out and placed on the table all the 
things he had been keeping for fourteen years that he 
thought would prove his guilt. There were the gold orna- 
taents of the. deceased that he had stolen to avert suspi- 
,cion from himself, her cross, and a locket containing a 
.portrait of her betrothed which he had taken from her 
neck, a note-book, and lastly, two letters, one from her 
betrothed to say that he would soon be with her, the 
otber her unfinished answer which she had left on her 
table to close and send off the next day. Why had he 
taken these two letters ? And why had he kept them for 
fourteen years instead of destroying them as evidence of his 
guilt ? 

FTis confession amazed and horrified his hearers, but, 
one and all, they refused to believe it. They listened 
with the intense curiosity aroused by the pathological, 
and within a few days it was the accepted decision in every 
household that the poor man was mad. His official su- 
periors and the legal authorities had to take cognizance 
'of his confession, but they too, soon dropped the case. The 
ornaments and the letters occasioned surprise, but they 
Isame to the decision that even if the latter were proved 
genuine no final charge could be based on them. As 
for the former, she might have given them to him as a 
trusted friend to take care of for her. I heard that 
friends and relatives of the deceased afterwards certified 
beyond all possible doubt the genuineness of the proofs 
produced ; but the case was not destined to receive further 
investigation. 

Five days later, it became known that the sufferer 
was dangerously ill. I can’t say what the illness was. 
It was given out as heart disease, but it was common 
knowledge that certain doctors, called in by his wife to 
examine his mental condition, had, in consultation, diagnos- 
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ed it as mSanity. I gaya DtJilaing' away, though people 
flocked to question me. But when I tried to see him there 
was opposition, especially on the part of his wife. 

“ It is you who have done for him. lie has always 
heeh d6pressed,;;bnt last year pehple noticed how^siarangely 
agitated he was and what queer things he did, and . then 
iyoti eame.'On . the top of all- and have ruined • him. You 
:egged'- him on; he was never away from you- the, whole of 
last month..*’ 

' Indeed, not only his wife, but the whole, town, rounded 
■oh me with the. accusation that it was all my doing. I 
-made '.no answer, and inwardly rejoieed that I had seen 
-the mercy of Ood towards the penitent, who had freely 
"faced the penalty of his crime. I refused : absolutely to 
believe he was insane. . - . 

In the end, they M me see Mm, for he insisted on 
haying , goodbye to me. I saw at once, when I went 
in, that not only his days, but his hours, were numbered. 
He .was weak and pallid^ his' hands shook, land he breathed 
: with diffienlty;. but his ; expression was loving and-radiant," i 

“It is finished, ” he- said,* • "I have beesL longing to 
^e yom-'-Why didn’t you come-i**. 

/ .1 did not tell him ;that I had not been admitted. 

• Giod in -His mercy is calling* me to Himself, I know ! 
•Um'dyin^, but joy. and peace, are ’mine for the flfet 
time after all these years. No , sooner, had I done what 
-1 had to do than I felt heaven in, my heart.- Now I am 
-free -to love my children and caress them. My .story finds 
no jcredence. No one, neither ,my wife, nor the judges 
- believe • it," and my children will never believe it either. 

; I , see in this the-mercy- of God- towards - my children* for 
I shall die without a .stain on our name. .Now I have a 
' foKitaste of, heaven, and my soul rejoices * * I have 
. done my duty,,” .... 1 - - , ■ 

Struggling for breath he could say no more, bpt J 
felt th^ : tvisrm pie^sure of his hand and the fervour of his 
gake. ' 
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: „ , My visit was , Seontintialipeepiagi 
ip iippp, iis,jbpt jo^e^ managed t(^ w:hisper to me t- . ■: - •: ■, L ■ ’ ' ; 

‘^Doyou remember how r returned to you that second 
:Kine at midnight^- 2^ told you to . remember. ; Do' you 
^now wbat 1 returned to-do ,? I emne to , kill you! ”• His 
words.made meabiyer* • , , , - ' , , t ,-- - 

I went out -into the dari^mess and tramped tbe streets 
?TO^timg with myself. Suddenly ,r bated you uneontainedly,' 
*‘He alone is between me and freedom;; be' is my- -sole 
judge; bis- knowledge of tbe facts is that alone which 
compels me to 'face my punishment.” It was not that I 
was afraid of your playing the informer (I never even 
thought of that), but my feeling was: “How can I 
look him in the face if I do not inform against myself*?” 
It would have made no difference if you had been at 
the other end of the earth, so long as you were above 
ground. I could not bear to think that you were alive, 
aware of the facto, and judging me. I hated you as if 
you Were the guilty cause of all my trouble. I returned to 
yomthen, remembering that there was a dagger lying on 
your table. I sat down, asked you to be seated ; and for 
a whole minute I deliberated. Of course if I had murdered 
you I should have been ruined by that alone even if I 
said nothing about my former crime. But I was not 
thinking of that at all, I didn't want to, I was obsessed by 
my hatred for you and by the overwhelming desire to 
revenge myself on you for everything, God vanquished 
the devil in my heart,. but, let me tell you^ you were never 
nearer death,” 

A week later he died, and the whole town followed 
his body to the cemetery, where a high ecclesiastical digni- 
tary made a moving oratioa over his grave. Universal 
sympathy had been aroused by the terrible illness thathad 
cut short his days. But after the funeral the whole town 
was down on me, and people shut their doors against me. 
Nevertheless, increasing numbers began to credit his story, 
and to come with eager curiosity and satisfaction to find 
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oni what- 1 ^cotlld tell fhein — dr dear to manV heart is 
the fall from grace of the righteous. I tefiised to enlighten 
them.’ 

f ' Vfery shortly after this I left " the tdwn for good, and 
wftibin' five; months I entered, by tho grace of Obd, upon 
this sure highway, praising the unseen hand that sb uh«* 
Btistalsably had guided' me-' to it. And' to this- day I re- 
member- in my prayers-, Michael,' the servant of' God, who 
endured so great suffering.' - 
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REVIEWS. 


Socialism and Chapaeter.— % Henry Sturt, 
M.A., Lecturer in the University of Wales, 

We find in the Preface that this Vrork has been published 
partly at the expense of the Tulloch and Barr piiblishing 
fund, instituted as a memorial of William Tulloch and Dr. 
Hugh Barr, members of the Fabian Society, who lost their 
lives in the Great War. Any book published under the 
auspices of the Fabian Society commands our respect, for 
we have come to believe that it will always touch the wound in 
pur society where it is most raw and which demands 
immediate and careful attention: and especially such a 
book as this dedicated to the memory of two members of the 
society, who gave up their lives for the cause of . Right and 
justice, 

. The book divides itself intd tv'o parts, one showing how 
human character will be improved by Socialism, and the other 
what the institutions of Socialism will be. 

The first part appeals to us more than the second.. For 
since the days of Aristotle, everybody has been labouring 
, under the impression that the chief obstacle to an equitable 
, distribution of wealth is the reluctance of the rich to 
surrender their wealth motived as they are by the instincts 
of property and command. That impression, in the author’s 
opinion, is but too true. Therefore he recommends a regu- 
lation of those possessive and dominative instincts — in the 
past they have been guided by social control and State legis- 
lation — Socialism will only carry the regulation a stage 
further onward. The author calls for a suppression of 
man’s tyranny over woman. The problem of the East is the 
other way about— but Mr. Sturt never came to India, it 
eeema. 

The author goes on to show how the Socialist State by 
introducing reforms into our land-system, Public Debt, 
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organisation, capitalism, and inheritance of property, without 
checking the private incentive to thrift, industry and special 
industrial ability, will conduce to a more abundant production 
of wealth than is possible under an individualist commu- 
nity. Of course under the new regime, the sole principle of 
distribution is that the share of the citizen should be pro- 
portional to the public service which he renders. 

Under Socialism, children will be given maintenance 
allowances by the State ; regulation of population will be done 
by women ; the anti-social influences will be checked by public 
authority; admission of women to the full status of citizenship 
will promote the reform of morals by means of legislation 
and prevent violent revolution and war. Everybody will 
live in self-respect and conduct a life of healthy civic activity. 
Affections iwill extend beyond the limits of the family and 
the nation, though private affections will be improved. The 
intellectual level of the community will be raised, original 
thinking will be stimulated, and the citizens will have it in 
their power to be happy. The author even predicts mo- 
mentous changes in the public taste. 

We admire the author's simple faith in Socialism which 
is apparently a religion to him. It is something more than 
a panacea for all kinds of human ills to him. It is a pity 
that we read a few essays of Balfour before we got a copy 
of this book. But we have drawn immense inspiration from 
the author's idealism which breaks out in all glory through 
his constant use of the future tense. We are quite sure 
that the book will be a ^hot’ favourite with those young minds 
who have faith in the future, and we hope that it will insinuate 
itself into the good graces of many others who refuse to be 
licked into cjmicism by such pseudo-seientiSc statements 
as the immutability of human nature. 


D. P. M. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION IN THE FIFTH CENTURY A.D. 

{As described by FaSien.) 


The present paper will give an account of an early period 
of Indian Education not on the basis of the materials and 
indirect allusions scattered through the Indian sacred texts, 
but from the record of an eye witness who wrote from his first- 
hand observation of the working of the educational institutions 
then flourishing at the chief centres of Buddhist learning in 
India. Such an account would be doubly interesting and trust- 
worthy when it proceeds from an eye witness who is a foreigner. 
We have no means of positively ascertaining how far the 
educational conditions referred to in the sacred texts were in 
actual existence, for the sacred texts are naturally more con- 
cerned with the exposition of the ideal conditions, precepts, and 
maxims, with what ougld to be than with what is. The evidence 
of Ea-IIien is, therefore, all the more valualile, because, as 
picturing the existing conditions and realities, it helps us to 
obtain a confirmation of the sacred evidence which, by itself, 
cannot lead to definite and positive conclusions. 

We must, however, consider the evidence of Ea-Hien in 
its proper setting. The very fact of the pilgrimage of Chinese 
scholars like Ea-Hien or Hiuen Tsang to India testifies to the 
tribute paid by China to the sovereignty of Indian thought and 
culture which made its influence felt beyond the bounds of 
India itself in distant countries which might be well regarded 
as then constituting a sort of a Greater India. India was in 
those days the holy land of China and other countries, teeming 
with centres of Buddhist fa’hh and learning to which the devout 
youth of the foreign countries were flocking for their instruc- 
tion, to return home later as fully equipped and trained mis- 
sionaries. Ea-Hien, or, for the matter of that, Hiuen Tsang, 
or I-Tsing were but individual members of glorious bands of 
missionaries who during the period of well-nigh ten centuries 
(from Kauishka to Dharmapala) came to India on religic is and 
literary pilgrimage to drink at the very fountains of the culture 
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they professed. Pa-Hien himself was only one of a company 
of pilgrims who embarked upon a common holy mission. We 
read in his Travels [Legge’s ed., p. 9] ; “Deploring the mutilated 
and imperfect state of the collection of the Books of Discip- 
line ... he entered into an engagement with Hwuy — 
King, Jao-Ching, Hwuy-Ying, and Hwuy-Wei, that they 
should go to India and seek for the Disciplinary Buies ^ .” This 
passage also defines the objects of the mission. They were to 
collect in India the Vinaya texts for the purposes of the 
Buddhist Sanghas of China. We are also to understand from 
this the limitations of the evidence of Pa-Hien who confines 
his observations only to that aspect of Indian thought and life 
which are associated Avith Buddhism. But within this limited 
range of enquiry, the information given by Pa-Hien is re- 
freshingly realistic, positive, and concrete, being drawn from his 
first-hand observation and personal experience of actually 
existing conditions. What is thus lost in the scope of his evidence 
is amply compensated by its greater objectivity and trustworthi- 
ness. 

Pa-Hien’s evidence thus brings us into touch with Bud- 
dhist India, the chief centres of her learning, the actual 
working of its institutions, their internal conditions, rules and 
regulations. 

Buddhist India in Pa-Hien’s time embraced a large area, 
extending from Udyana on the North Western frontiers to 
Tamalipti on the East and was noted for the abundance of its 
monasteries, those strongholds and distributing centres of 
Buddhist culture which enabled it to maintain its hold upon 
the country, and helped to spread it evenly among the different 
parts thereof. In Udyana (modern Swat) alone where Bud- 
dhism was “very flourishing,” Pa-Hien noticed no less than 
500 Sangharamas or monasteries peopled by monks of the 
Hinayana School (p. 28). In Pe-too or the Punjab also, he 
found Buddhism very flourishing and represented by both its 
schools, Mahayana and Hinayana (p. II). Prom this place as 

1. Even OH his way.Fa-Hien came across anothei fellow-pilgnm to India, ‘‘aTaitar who 
an earnest follower of the Law” and another band of five pilgrims who had preceded 
km on the same |Ourney [pp 21 and 11]. 
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he travelled South East he passed “by a succession of very 
many monasteries, with a multitude of monks who might be 
counted by myriads ” (p. 42) until he came to Mathura. 
Thence, following the course of the Yamuna river, he found, 
on both banks of the river, “twenty monasteries which 
might contain 3,000 monks;” for there “the Law of Buddha 
was very flourishing.” Indeed, “everywhere, from the Sandy 
Desert, in all the countries of India, the Kings had been firm 
believers in that Law ” (p. 42). 

But Buddhism in Ea-Hien’s time had not merely an 
“ extensive ” but also an “ intensive ” growth. He mentions 
the eighteen schools of Buddhism of which “ each one has the 
views and decisions of its own master ” (p. 98), while he names 
only three of them, viz., the Mahasanghika, the Sabbatthivada 
iih.') and the Mahisasaka (p. 111). 

We shall now give Ea-Hien’s accounts of the individual 
monasteries he himself visited in the course of his travels. 

Ea-Hien does not mention any monasteries in Taksasila 
which figures so largely in the Buddhist Literature as a centre 
of learning (p. 32). 

Purusapura (Peshawar) had a monastery where “there 
may be more than 700 monks ” (p. 35). 

In the city of He-lo (Hidda, West of Peshawar) was a 
Vihara where the flat-bone of Buddha’s skull is said to have 
been deposited which is regularly worshipped with offerings 
by the King of the country, his attendants and the chiefs of 
the Vaisyas. Near the city of Nagara was the Buddha’s 
pewter-staff in a Vihara and Sanghati or his robe in another, 
while at the place where the Buddha shaved off his hair and 
dipt his nails was another Vihara with more than 700 monks 
(pp. 36-40). 

The next individual monasteries mentioned are those of San- 
kasya. One of these had 1000 monks and nuns “who all receive 
their food from the common store and pursue their studies, 
some of Mahayana, and some of the Hinayana ” (p. 62). 
Another was called “ The Great Heap.” There was a third 
monastery “ containing perhaps 600 or 700 monks ” (p. 63). 
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“The city of Kanya Ivubja lying along the Ganges ” had 
two monasteries “ the inmates of which are students of the 
Hinayana ” (p. 54). 

The city of Sravasti was famous for the Jetavana Vihara, 
originally of seven storeys, which the kings and people of the 
countries around vied with one another in decorating, and built 
in the centre of a large park. “ Here Buddha lived for a longer 
time than at any other place,” “ for twenty-five years,” 
“preaching his Law and converting men.” La-Hien saw the 
monastery in a flourishing condition with a crowd of monks 
coming out to greet him and expressing their surprise ^ that 
“ men of a border country should be able to come here in search 
of the Law,” and saying to one another : “ During all the time 
that we, preceptors and monks, have succeeded to one another, 
we have never seen men of Han, followers of our system, 
arrive here.” Indeed, this ideal succession of preceptors and 
monks in the Jetavana monastery carried on its history for 
nearly 1,000 years up to the time of this visit of Pa-Hien! 

Sravasti in earlier days seems to have been a university 
town. Round the Jetavana Vihara as the centre there were 
originally no less than 98 monasteries. Of these Pa-Hien found 
only a few existing. One was the Vihara originally built by 
mother Vaisakha (pp. 55-63). 

Kusanagara where the Buddha died was the seat of several 
monasteries seen by Pa-Hien. 

In the city of Vaisali, Pa-Hien saw the vihara which the 
courtesan Ambapali built in honour of Buddha “ now standing 
as it was at first ” (p. 72). 

One of the most prominent centres of Buddhist learning 
in Pa-Hien’s time was Pataliputra where he saw the 
“Mauryan royal palace and halls” “exist now as of old” 
(p, 77). There were in the city one Mahayana monastery 
“ very grand and beautiful ” and another Hinayana one, the 
two together containing six or seven hundred monks. “ The 
rules of demeanour and the scholastic arrangements in them 

1. A Himiiai bixipnsc wab expresfied eailiei by the moiika of some of the Punjab 
rhow*teiK‘H who said How is it that these men fiom a boicler-Iand 'should have learned 
to Hionkh, and coiuo tor the sake of oiu dociunes fiom such a distance m search of 

the Law oi Buddha’ ” {p, 42 .) 
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are worthy of observation. Shamans of the highest virtue 
from all quarters, and students, inquirers wishing to find out 
truth and the grounds of it, all resort to these monasteries.” 
This shows that besides offering elementary instruction to the 
younger monks and novices, these monasteries served as centres of 
advanced instruction for the maturer monks. This was due to 
their having as their residents several far-famed teachers. 
One of these was “ a great Brahman, named Radhasami, a 
Professor of the Mahayana, of clear discernment, and much 
wisdom, who understood everything, living by himself in 
spotless purity. He might be more than fifty years old, and 
all the Kingdom looked up to him,” including the King who 
“ served him as his teacher.” “ By means of this one man, 
the Law of Buddha was widely made known ” (p. 78). The 
other distinguished teacher seen by Pa-Hien was also a 
Brahman Buddhist named Manjusri “ whom the shamans of 
greatest virtue in the Kingdom, and the Mahayana Bhiksus 
honour and look up to ” (p. 79). 

At Bajagriha Pa-Hien found still existing as of old the 
Vihara originally built for the Buddha and his 1250 disciples 
by Jivaka (p. 82). Outside the city the traveller found “ the 
Karanda Bamboo garden where the old Vihara (the gift of 
Bimbisara to the Buddha) is still in existence with a company 
of monks who keep (it) swept and (its grounds) watered” 
(p. 84). 

At Gaya, “ at the place where Buddha attained to perfect 
wisdom,” Pa-Hien found “ three monasteries, in all of which 
there are monks residing” (p. 89). Pa-Hien praised the 
efficiency of these institutions. “ The disciplinary rules are 
strictly observed by them. The laws regulating their demean- 
our in sitting, rising, and entering when the others are assem- 
bled, are those which have been practised by all the saints since 
Buddha was in the world down to the present day ” (p. 89). 

Prom Gaya, retracing his steps towards Pataliputra 
along the course of the Ganges, “ he found a vihara named the 
Wilderness — a place where Buddha had dwelt, and where there 
are monks now ” (p. 94). 
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Pursuing the same course, he came to Benares and “ found 
the vihara in the park of ‘the Eisis Beer-Wild’” (p. 94), 
where there were two other monasteries in both of which he 
found monks residing (p. 96). 

Proceeding onwards he found at Kausamhi the Ghochi- 
ravana (Ghoshitarama) vihara where Buddha formerly resided, 
still existing as of old, with “ a company of monks there, most 
of whom are students of the Hinayana” (ih.) and, at a 
distance from it, another monastery “ which may contain more 
than 100 monks” (^b.) 

At Champa, the viharas of olden times had still monks 
residing in them (p. 100). 

Tamalipti, the last place visited by Pa-Hien, was a flourish- 
ing seat of Buddhism with 22 monasteries, at all of which there 
are monks residing ” (%b.) 

Life in these monasteries was governed by regulations 
which follow the lines laid down in the Vinaya. 

The monasteries were maintained by the endowments of 
the laity including Kings and merchant-princes, “ the heads 
of the Vaisyas.” They “built viharas for the priests and 
endowed them with fields, houses, gardens, and orchards, along 
with the resident populations and their cattle.” These grants 
were “engraved on plates of metal” and were “handed down 
from King to King without any one daring to annul them ” 
(p, 43). The gifts of the laity also included other necessaries 
such as food for instance. “ When the Kings make their offerings 
to a community of monks, they take off their royal caps, and 
along with their relatives and ministers, supply them with food 
with their own hands.” With reference to another monastery we 
read thus of the gifts of the laity : “ The families of their 

people around supply the societies of these monks with an 
abundant sufficiency of what they require, so that there is no 
lack or stint ” (p. 89). The usual season for the making of 
these gifts was “ a month after the annual season of rest ” 
(ie., vassa) when “the families which are looking out for 
blessing stimulate one another to make offerings to the monks 
and send round to them the liquid food which may be taken 
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out of the ordinary hours ” (p. 45). In another place (p. 47) 
Pa-Hien refers to “ the annual tribute (from the harvest) ” 
paid to the monks and the gifts of “ clothes and such other 
articles as the monks require for use ” which they afterwards 
share among themselves. The donors of these gifts included 
not merely “ the heads of the Vaisyas,” but also Brah- 
mans {ib.) 

“ The regular business of the monks is to perform acts of 
meritorious virtue, to recite their Sutras and sit rapt in 
meditation ” (p. 44). 

Even in Ea-Hien’s time, the time honoured Brahmanical 
system of oral tradition was still obtaining as the method of 
instruction even among Buddhists. The subjects of study 
were not yet reduced to writing. “ In the various Kingdoms 
of North India he had found one master transmitting orally 
the rules to another, but no written copies which he could 
transcribe” (p. 98). This was a great disappointment to the 
traveller who had set out on his travel with the object of 
finding copies of the Vinaya, as we have already seen. Out of 
the numerous monasteries he had visited, it was only in two 
that his object was realised. Manuscripts of sacred texts 
which he could copy were found in the Mahayana monastery 
at Pataliputra and in the monasteries in Tamalipti. Thus 
oral instruction was the only educational method followed in 
the north, while the rule was relaxed in the east where the 
aid of written literature to education was recognised. 

The MSS. copied out by Ea-Hien give us some idea of the 
works of Buddhist literature which were in request in China 
and also of the usual subjects of study of the monks in India, 
who do not seem to have any connection with secular subjects. 
The sacred texts copied out by Ea-Hien comprised the following : 

(1) The Vinaya containing the Maha Sanghika rules promul- 
gated at the time of the Buddha. “ This copy of the rules is 
the most complete with the fullest explanations ” (p. 99) ; 

(2) The Sarvastivada rules in six or seven thousand gathas ; 

(3) A sutra of 2500 gathas; (4) one Chapter of the Parinirvana 
Vaipulya Sutra of about 6000 gathas ; and (5) The Mahasau- 
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ghilca Ahhidharma. In the monastery at Tamalipti Fa- 
JEien ‘ wrote out his sutras ’ (p. 100). 

It is interesting to note that the study of Sanskrit was 
continued in these Buddist monasteries. At the Pataliputra 
monastery Pa-Hien stayed for 3 years “ learning Sanskrit books 
and the Sanskrit speech and writing out the Vinaya rules ” 
(p. 99). 

We may now turn to the other features of monastic life 
as observed by Pa-Hien. Monasteries had topes erected in 
honour of the sacred characters in the history of Buddhism, 
such as Sariputra, Maha-Maudgalyayana and Ananda to whom 
the full-fledged monks usually made offerings, the Sramaneras 
making their offerings to Bahula. The Bhiksunis usually 
made their offerings at the tope of Ananda “ because it was he 
who requested the world-honoured one to allow females to quit 
their families and become nuns ” (p. 45). Topes were also 
erected to sacred texts like the Abhidharma, the Vinaya, and 
the Sutras, the professors of each of these subjects making 
offerings to the tope connected with it (p. 46). The students 
of Mahay ana “present offerings to the Prajna-Paramita, to 
Manjusri and to Kwan-she-yin (=Avalokitesvara).” Thus 
• every monastery, whether Hinayana or Mahayana, was equipped 
with a sort of a chapel where the inmates offered their worship. 

These hostels of the monks were authorised to receive 
guests. The manner of their reception is thus described : 
“ When stranger monks arrive, the old residents meet and 
receive them, carry for them their clothes and alms-bowl, give 
them water to wash their feet, oil with which to anoint them, 
and the liquid food permitted out of the regular hours (Of. 
Vinaya regulations cited above). When the stranger has 
enjoyed a very brief rest, they further ask the number of years 
that he has been a monk, after which he receives a sleeping 
apartment with its appurteiiances, according to his regular 
order, and everything is done for him which the rules pres- 
cribe ” (p. 44). The guests were to be entertained ordinarily 
for three days only. This was the rule noticed by Pa-Hien in 
thfi TJdyana monasteries: “ when stranger Bhiksus arrive at one 
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of them, their wants are supplied for three days, after which 
they are told to find a resting place for themselves ” (p. 29). 

Besides individual study and meditation, the monks had 
always to meet together in the common room or hall of the 
monastery for purposes of religious discussion. “All the 
monks come together in a great assembly and preach the Law” 
observes Ba-Hien (p. 45). 

Lastly, it is to be observed from Ba-Hien’s evidence that 
the Buddhist alone had not the monopoly of leading the people. 
There were many other sects and systems of thought hardly 
less influential in the country than the Buddhists. In the 
Middle Kingdom alone, Ba-Hien noticed no less than “ 96 sorts 
of views, ‘erroneous’ and different from Buddhism, all of which 
recognise this world and the future world (and the connection 
between them). Each has its multitude of followers, and they 
all beg their food ; only they do not carry the alms-bowl.” 
These non-Buddhistic monkish communities and their followers 
were well-known for their charity and philanthropy, “ setting 
up on the road-side houses of charity where rooms, couches, 
beds, and food and drink are supplied to travellers and also to. 
monks, coming and going as guests, the only difference being 
in the time for which those parties remain ” (p. 62). Besides 
these Brahmanical sects of ascetics, Ba-Hien observed 
“ companies of the followers of Devadatta ” as “ still existing.” 
It may be noted that the Middle Kingdom where these numer- 
ous non-Buddhistic communities flourished was, in Ba-Hien’s 
time, a part of the Gupta Empire which, being officially 
orthodox Hindu, gave a great impetus to the revival of the 
Brahmanical religion and culture. The revival was most 
marked in Magadha, the metropolitan province of the Gupta 
Empire, where, according to Ba-Hien, “the inhabitants are 
rich and prosperous and vie with one another in the practice 
of benevolence and righteousness. . . The heads of the Yaisya 
families establish in the cities (‘ in all the other Kingdoms as 
well ’) houses for dispensing charity and medicines. All the 
poor and destitute in the country, orphans, widowers, and 
childless men, maimed people and cripples, and all who are 
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diseased, go to those houses, and are provided with every kind 
of help, and doctors examine their diseases. They get the 
food and medicines which their eases require, and are made to 
feel at ease and when they are better, they go away of them- 
selves” (p. 79). This statement demonstrates that Brah- 
manism was as much known for its secular charities as Bud- 
dhism : it founded temples for the direct worship of God equally 
with the institutions for the relief of human suffering. Posi- 
tivism was not foreign to the creed of Brahmanism which 
could thus recognise the duty of serving man as a mode of 
serving God ! 

A few other points of interest may be noted in conclusion 
in connexion with Fa-Hien’s evidence. The duration of his 
travels in India was for 15 years from 399 to 414 A. D. “ After 
Fa-Hien set out from Chang-gan it took him six years to reach 
Central India ; stoppages there extended over (other) six years ; 
and on his return it took him three years to reach Tsing-chow” 
(p. 116). This shows that the educational conditions of India 
observed and recorded by Fa-Hien in the fifth century A.D. 
had been prevailing in the country in still earlier times. There 
is unfortunately no positive evidence available like Fa-Hien’s 
which may enable us to trace the origin and growth of these 
historical monasteries of Buddhism which, already in Fa-Hien’s 
time, and in the times anterior to him, had become such 
important and flourishing centres of Buddhist education and 
learning where was conserved all that was best and typical in 
Buddhist thought and life. The reputation of these schools, 
due undoubtedly to their real worth, travelled far beyond the 
limits of India and caused a large movement of foreign scholars 
towards them for their instruction, which continued steadily 
for nearly ten centuries. A profound and abiding regard for 
the learning and culture of India was needed to feed and sustain 
such a long continued movement. Indeed, the enthusiasm for 
Indian wisdom was so intense, the passion for a direct contact 
with its seats was so strong, that it defied the physical dangers 
and difficulties which lay so amply in the way of its realisation. 
An account of these dangers and difficulties is best given in 
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the words of T’a-Hien himself : “ when I look back on what I 
have gone through, my heart is involuntarily moved, and the 
perspiration flows forth. That I encountered danger and trod 
the most perilous places without thinking of or sparing myself, 
was because I had a definite aim and thought of nothing but 
to do my best in my simplicity and straightforwardness. 
Thus it was that I exposed my life where death seemed in- 
evitable if I might accomplish but a ten thousandth part of 
what I hoped ” (p. 117). Fa-Hien speaks here as the re- 
presentative and spokesman of bands of scholars in whom the 
spirit triumphed over matter, the soul over sense, whose 
religious zeal and thirst for knowledge no earthly difficulty 
or physical risk could conquer. Truly remarked the old Chinese 
editor of Fa-Hien’s Travels : “ Henceforth I know that the 
influence of sincerity finds no obstacle, however great, which 
it does not overcome, and that force of will does not fail to 
accomplish whatever service it undertakes ” (p. 118). It is 
again to be noted that actual experience, the facts of Indian 
life and learning, did not run short of the ideal expectations 
or disappoint the most extravagant hopes that prompted the 
pilgrimage of these foreign scholars. Fa-Hien’s own impres- 
sions and appreciations on the subject at the conclusion of his 
tour are thus expressed by the compiler of his narrative: 
“ The countries through which he passed were a few under 
thirty. From the sandy desert westwards on to India, the 
beauty of the dignified demeanour of the monkhood and of the 
transforming influence of the Law was beyond the power of 
language fully to describe ; and reflecting how our masters, 
had not heard any complete account of them, he therefore 
went on without regarding his own poor life, or the dangers 
to be encountered on the sea upon his return, thus incurring 
hardships and difficulties in a double form. He was fortunate 
enough to receive help and protection in his perils ; and there- 
fore he wrote out an account of his experiences that worthy 
readers might share with him in what he had heard and said ” 
(p. 116). Such a first hand report on Indian Education would 
only add to the number of pilgrims anxious to visit its seats. 
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No wondor that Pa-Hien was the pioneer of a growing and 
glorious band of Chinese pilgrims immortalised by the other 
two names of Hiuen-Tsang and I-Tsing whose visits to India 
in search of her learning in defiance of the dangers and priva- 
tions besetting the paths of travel in those days across deserts, 
and over snowy heights, through inhospitable and sometimes 
hostile, natural, and human conditions, constitute the most 
convincing testimony to the supremacy of India in the ancient 
world of culture. 

EADHA KUMUD MOOKEEJI. 
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THE CULTURAL VALUE OP URDU. 


It is a time when educational thought is taking a new 
turn in India. Schemes of education with a national bias are 
in the air, the importance of indigenous literature has been 
realised, the useless nervous wear and tear entailed in educa- 
tion through a foreign language has been felt and the demand 
for a common language for India is already insistent. Public 
opinion seems to favour the proposal that in order to put 
things right Urdu or “ Khari Boli,” as some people would like 
to call it, should form the medium of instruction in India. 
But, on the other hand, there are men who do not hold this 
opinion. They are labouring under the erroneous idea that 
Urdu is too poor to express a large variety of thought, that 
Urdu literature is very limited in its scope and that it has little 
cultural value. 

To these men I shall say what Sir Thomas More once said 
of English: “To pretend that our language is barbarous is 
but a fantasy. Eor so is, as every learned man knoweth, every 
strange language to other. And if they would call it barren 
of words, there is no doubt, but it is plenteous enough to 
express our minds in any thing whereof one man hath used to 
speak with another.” 

In the case of Urdu literature, as in the case of any Other 
literature, poetry preceded prose. Even when Urdu poetry 
was the hobby of the literary minds of Hindustan and Urdu 
was practically recognised as a fit instrument for poetical 
thought all the business of life was carried on through Persian. 
Even the great makers of Urdu like Mir Taqi and Saiyid Insha, 
who prided themselves on their mastery of the Urdu language, 
did not use it in their prose writings. So great is the force of 
custom ! 

It must have been with some diffidence that pioneers 
entered the field of Urdu prose and, to their astonishment, 
discovered a world of potentialities. Experience soon made it 
clear to them that for all practical purposes Urdu was no less 
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sexviceaWe than Persian and the need for economy of expres- 
sion compelled them to take advantage of this discovery. 
They abandoned Persian, the Prench of the East, in favour of 
Urdu, for the latter saved them the trouble taken and the 
time spent in acquiring a foreign tongue. This natural transi- 
tion itself speaks for Urdu with some force. 

Those who doubt the cultural value of Urdu seem to pay 
too exclusive an attention to its origin and age. As a general 
rule a language has its roots somewhere in the pre-civilisation 
stage of some race. The more the race advances in civilisation 
the more refined is the language. Generally, therefore, the 
age of a language counts for much. But not so with Urdu. 
Born of such cultured parents as Brij Bhasha and Persian and 
brought up in the lap of civilisation Urdu occupies a unique 
position in the languages of the world. It is an outcome of 
the close contact of several races perfectly civilised in their 
own way. At no time, therefore, was Urdu a barbarous 
language. Even the earliest Urdu compositions are not 
characterised by that crudeness of thought or clumsiness of 
expression which mark the early periods of other languages. 
Urdu has got, as its birthright, the flow, the sweetness, the 
sobriety and the expressiveness characteristic of Persian and 
BriJ Bhasha, qualities so rare in any infant language. 

Urdu, it is generally alleged, was originally the language 
used by the soldiers of the Mughal camp in their conversation 
with men of the bazar. This may lead one to suspect that 
Urdu has a tinge of vulgarity in it. But a glance at the 
history of our literature will show that the Urdu we have 
inherited sprang up at the royal courts and was nurtured by men 
learned in oriental classics, by poets and nobles of the court 
and by the Kings themselves. The constant planing and 
polishing of Urdu by men distinguished for taste and learning 
is a story that will take a long time to tell. 

In spite of an unfortunate cliquish spirit pervading our 
literary atmosphere for some time past, which has retarded the 
rapid progress of Urdu, it can he said without hesitation that 
Urdu has outgrown its age. If a man of extraordinary 
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patience were to devote himself to drawing up a list of all the 
books in Urdu the list would, I am sure, be a surprise to a 
man standing outside the pale of Urdu literature. There is 
hardly any variety of thought which Urdu literature does not 
represent. And what more convincing proof could there he 
of the expressiveness and plasticity of our language ! 

Urdu, however, is not so rich in literature as some of the 
western languages. But this deficiency is more than made up 
by the amount of culture it imparts to our minds. Our 
mentality is so different from that of the people of the West 
that most of us hardly ever get into the spirit of the Western 
writers. And unless we are able to do this our study of 
literature is a mere pastime. What we can get at as a result 
of hard and sustained labour of many long and precious years 
is only the surface meaning of the text, but the feelings 
underlying it and the spirit pervading it often remain a 
secret to us. 

And nowhere is this more true than in poetry which 
stands foremost in the rank of “cultural subjects.” A 
poet, it has been well said, means more than he says. 
Suggestiveness is, indeed, the soul of poetry. But suggestive- 
ness depends on the innumerable associations of words and 
expressions. It is very difficult for a foreigner to have ail 
these in his mind and still more difidcult is the task of recall- 
ing only the right ones. Then, the finer the feelings that 
foreign poetry is intended to touch the more enigmatic does it 
become to us. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that 
what is commonplace in Urdu is a better source of culture for 
us than what is extraordinary in a foreign language. And 
what more inspiring sources of culture could there be than the 
intense pathos of Mir’s poetry, the empyrean flights of 
Ghalib’s imagination and the ennobling and exalting spirit 
pervading the “ Marsiyas ” of Anis ! 

Marsiya generally means an elegy but in Urdu literature 
this term is mostly applied to a kind of epic poetry that has 
developed round the most thrilling event in the history of 
Islam, the martyrdom of Husain at Karbala. It was, perhaps 
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the most tragic dranaa ever staged in the world’s theatre. 
Husain represents suffering for the ideal. To those who have 
studied the character of this extraordinary man the very word 
Husain is symbolic of all that is best and noblest in man. 
With a theme at once so noble and so inspiring the “ marsiya ” 
writers have been able to work wonders in the world of epic 
poetry. The greatest master of Urdu epic was undoubtedly 
Anis and the day will come, sooner or later, when, in the 
world’s literature Anis will be given a place if not higher at 
least as high as Homer and Firdausi. 

Urdu is the source of culture in another way too. Culture 
is, I believe, not so much an outcome of mere study of books 
as a result of active menial exertion. Urdu offers an immense 
scope for literary criticism, and Urdu philology and Urdu 
literary history are very wide fields for research. These 
literary activities may appear as vain pursuits to commercial 
minds yet their cultural value cannot be over-estimated. 


SYED MASUD HASAN RIZAVI. 
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A SPECIMEN TRANSLATION PROM MEER ANEES. 


Before I proceed to subjoin the specimen translation from 
Meer Anees, let me say a few words by way of preliminary 
remarks. There is a unanimity of opinion among Eastern 
critics that Meer Anees was the brilliant sun of Urdu poetry, 
and for elegance and simplicity of language, for the wonderful 
beauty of the natural scenery which he so faithfully depicts, 
and for the sweetness of his poetical exaggerations, he takes 
rank along with the greatest masters of verse, in all the 
languages of the world. Such being the case, it is a matter 
of deep regret that no English translation of any portion of his 
verse has ever been published for, or known to, the English speak- 
ing or English-knowing races of the world. This drawback has 
been very keenly felt by all sensible persons who know both 
the English and the Urdu tongues. Something like eighteen 
years ago, I myself felt this want very much and then set about 
translating into English verse some stanzas from Meer Anees 
which I then thought I would publish as a little manual 
entitling it ‘Morning Scenes from Meer Anees’. I in fact 
translated some stanzas from the morning scene in two 
'Mm-siahs ’ (or elegiac odes) which have never seen the light of 
publication up to this moment, and which I now offer to the 
readers of the Lucknow University Journal, for their kind 
consideration and appreciation. I have thought it proper to 
append the original Urdu along with my translation for the 
convenience of those readers who happen to know Urdu as 
well. I have copied the Urdu text from the Newul Kishore 
edition of Meer Anees’s Marsiahs, so I cannot vouch for its 
accuracy. I had all along been under the impression that I 
was the first Urdu-knowing translator of Meer Anees’s verse 
into English poetry. But I cannot help feeling gratified that 
before I could sufficiently shake off my lethargy and get some 
portion of my translation from Meer Anees printed, a certain 
Hindu gentleman whom I have not the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Anand Narain Mulla, a graduate of very, deep learning, 
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has published his translations of Meer Anees which are un- 
doubtedly of the finest quality. I specially want to draw the 
attention of the readers of the Journal to the exceedingly 
fine quality and character of Mr. Mulla’s translation. One of 
•the greatest merits of a translation in any language, in my 
humble opinion, lies in this that the translation should not 
appear as a translation but rather as a piece of original com- 
position. And this merit is pre-eminently possessed by the 
famous English translation of Fitzgerald from Omar Khyyam’s 
Persian. But Fitzgerald lacks one great thing which Mr. 
Mulla possesses, viz.t absolute faithfulness to the original, and 
accuracy of language in executing the translation. There is a 
peculiar poetical charm in his English rendering that defies at 
least my power of clear description though not of clear 
perception. I think, with these few words of appreciation of 
the work done by Mr. Anand Narain Mulla, in the field of 
Meer Anees’s quatrains or Eubdiydt, I may draw the reader’s 
attention to the specimen translation from Meer Anees, of 
the opening stanzas of a famous vnarsiah by him. 

I. I. 

When passed the stage ^ 

of Night, the caravan of Dawn, 

The signal of the morn- & jjf 1J3 

ing, upon the horizon shone, 

The stars of Morn began ^ ^ A/ 

from the sky to march away. 

Then rose aloft the call to lAlj ^js» ^a> 

prayers at break of day, 

And disappeared from \4>^ ^ 

view, the sable face of Night, 

Forthwith became the ^ j|j>f 
world, the rising place of light. 

II. II. 

When from his face, the 2 

Sun, threw off the veil of 
Night, 

The ^tss bf Night were wjli oif },i K p 
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closed, oped forth the doors 
of light, 

Each individual star’s 
nightly accounts were spied, 
The keeper of Morn’s 
hook, Night’s ledger threw 
aside. 

And in the sky the hue 
of the moon’s face grew wan, 
Then of the King of East 
and West the reign began. 

III. 

When Night’s dismissal 
writ came ’neath the Sun’s 
own seal. 

The ofBcers of Morn hied 
to their posts with zeal. 

The writer of the Sky 
was summoned with his book, 
Dispersed were all the 
troops of stars from every 
nook, 

They all got separated 
by Morn, the stars in heaven. 
The order to depart, to all 
the lights was given. 

IV. 

Suchwise the stars mar- 
ched off, from heaven’s flowery 
bowers, 

As from the flower-beds, 
the gardener picks up flowers, 
Moon’s flower in spring- 
tide glow, came under 
Autumn’s sway, 

Eell withered, all the 
boughs and fruits of Milky Way, 


|_3U»Sk ^ ^ 

J, 

( 3 **^ ) (*^ ^ 5 


III. 





1 

r 




Jy^ 







IV. 

Jyy . 


da i~Sh 



u)*?' ^ (*)?■ 



ejr jSf 


A bsj.y* 
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Of its simoom-like touch, 
may the morning-breeze well 
boast, 

Por blighted were the 
buds of all the starry host, 

V. 

How grand! The sink- 
ing Moon! The break of 
glorious day ! 

In praise of God, the 
birds, in concert sing their lay. 

How lovely ! Zephyrs 
cool ! How picturesque, dawn- 
ing light! 

They charm the eyes 
and fill the heart with true 
delight, 

On Earth men feel be- 
witched, in heaven angels too. 

All tongues declared the 
power of the Almighty God 
and True. 

VI. 

That ruddy glow of twi- 
light ! Those streaks of light 
and bands. 

Trees laden with ripe 
fruits ! Green meadows ! Shin- 
ing sands ! 

Those lustrous drops of 
dew like pearls on roses seem. 

The skirts of mountain- 
tracts, with many a flower 
teem, 

Like open musk-pods, 
flowers, the air with fragrance 
fill, 


£ (•)»> 

V. 

■*'*>'*) c)*'* 

8) Ui *, <»;-> ») ;)! 8) 

ji i3^ V* 

VI. 

;|j 8^^.., 8) 8) ;) 8J 

lj)Ho 1>* '-s-'" 
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Those gushes of the 
breeze, how balmy and how 
chill ! 

VII. 

Vied with the heaven 
itself Karbala’s plain so bright, 

Presenting far and wide, 
a scene of moonlit night. 

Like so many scatter- 
ed stars, the twinkling atoms 
shone, 

And like the Milky Way, 
the Euphrates flowed on, 

Each tree looked fresh 
and green like Tree of Mount 
Sinai, 

E’en shades of desert- 
plants didjwith the sunlight vie. 

VIII. 

Bear’d up th’ Apostle’s 
tent its head and greenish 
showed. 

Wherein th’ illustrious- 
stars of God’s own Throne 
abode. 

Not less than Ka’aba 
was of saoredness its share. 

Archangels, morn and 
eve on pilgrimage came there. 

In splendour shone there- 
in, the Moon of Imamate’ssign, 

E’en Gabriel was a porter 
of such a holy shrine. 

IX. 

The large-eyed Houri’s 
lock, each tent-rope seemed to 
be, 


0 

VII. 

^ 

)f ^ ^ 

VIII. 

{•I '♦I l5/^) 
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^ 5f 

^ )U ^ 

IX. 

^ yw>4,^ ^ dMy 
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The heavenly dome’s a 
bubble, if the tent be called 
a sea, 

What grandeur and what 
state! What splendour, pomp 
and awe 1 

The sun felt quite abashed, 
its awning scarcely saw. 

To say their orisons, came 
daily angels bright. 

And ’neath the tent-walls 
played, in lieu of shadow. Light. 
X. 

Glanced in the sun the 
dome, of the tent — so bright so 
high, 

Its bright reflection went 
from th’ earth up to the sky, 
Before it bowed its head, 
heaven’s tent without a pole, 
The angels near God’s 
Throne, a glance oft at it stole. 
Perfumed the brains of 
men, its balmy fragrant smell. 
Its spaciousness the heart, 
of courtyards held in spell. 


UJIj ) t-jj i) SJ S) 

l^s U|^a. ilS 
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CIVIC EDUCATION. 


1. The chief function of education is to educate faculties, 
i.e., to bring them out and to develop them. 

The educational institutions, therefore, aim at the trans- 
mission of the principles of social experience from generation 
to generation for the purpose of equipping the young for life. 
During social evolution organised society has made an increas- 
ingly explicit attempt to educate the young. And to that 
extent it has developed away from traditional lore chiefly 
toward bestowing scientific principles. So in recent years 
education has made an attempt to recognise the complexity of 
society and to prepare for callings as well as for life in general. 

2. In education there are four principal things to be 
considered, viz., its nature, its source, its instruments, and its 
recipients. Its nature. Education means for man self-know- 
ledge which is the sum total of knowledge of the external 
universe and self-expression and self-direction. Therefore 
education when rightly conducted is a dynamic force which 
gathers fresh stimulus by its own momentum. But unfortu- 
nately the last essential requisite (self-direction) is not properly 
stressed and hence the too frequent charge of “ Slave 
mentality.” 

3. Its source. The source of education is Humanity. 
Admitting that education is the sum-total of the experiences 
of humanity at large, the cry of national education in its 
geographical sense has no meaning. One must borrow 
experiences of other countries and assimilate them as far as 
they are suited to the indigenous conditions. There is no such 
thing as national mathematics, national physics, national 
chemistry, etc. The process of daily borrowing from other 
countries and letting other countries borrow from us must go 
on increasingly and unceasingly if the political annihilation of 
a country is not desired. 

4. Its Instruments. Mother, Master, Professor, and 
Priests are four most important instruments for imparting 
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education. The four important instruments that weave the 
fabric of education are the home, the school, the college, and 
the temple. The first place of honour has rightly been given 
to the mother for the child learns everything from its mother 
and then it unlearns later on. How truly it has been said “ the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.” Therefore the 
right education of girls is of supreme national importance. 

6. The fix’st plan on which the female education was 
drawn up was the supposed Inferiority of the Fair Sex. That 
did not bring out their faculties and develop them for it 
misunderstood its own aim. The second plan was the Equality 
of the Fair Sex. So the need for imparting the same kind of 
education in both boys’ and girls’ institutions was felt. This 
education brought into existence a hybrid class of human beings 
which gave a mighty set-back to Darwin’s Theory of Evolution. 
Effeminate men and masculine women were the products of 
this education. A chaos in society was the inevitable 
result. Fortunately, the danger is realised and in the recons- 
truction that is following, the fabric of female education is 
being woven on a third plan, viz., Differential characteristics do 
not necessarily imply inequality. Recognising the com- 
plimentary nature of sex differences, the educational policy is 
being laid afresh. 

6. Any sound policy of female education must take in 
consideration the following : A woman to be a complete citizen 
must be a wife and a mother. Being a wife means for a 
woman the lasting preservation of what is distinctive and 
attractive in womanhood — tenderness, beauty, purity, and 
fidelity, etc. Being a mother means the bringing into existence 
of children, their right physical nourishment, and also their 
many-sided training. Maternity is a function of Life and 
for Life. It is not a function to be discharged by proxy (nurse, 
governess, maternity homes, foundling hospitals, etc.) 

7. After the boy has passed the home stage, his mould- 
ing depends on the master. And therefore a judicious selec- 
tion of masters is of prime necessity. People imbued with the 
best in their culture, and also cognisant with the best else- 
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where ; fully recognising the sacred trust that the country has 
given to them should be appointed to teach the citizens-in- 
embryo. A high wall and a strong wall should be built round 
this teaching service to exclude those who come in because 
they cannot get service elsewhere and not because they have 
any particular liking for the teaching work. Steps should be 
taken not to make this Service-Zone a Cock-pit for the service 
seekers. But for this it is necessary that the humble masters 
should be given something more than the starvation-salary 
that they receive to-day. After the boy has passed the 
school stage, he comes to the College. Here the material is 
not so plastic. It is hardened by the various processes it has 
undergone. 

8. Here the only way to educate the young men is by 
introducing Corporate activities owned by the students, run by 
the students for the students. This would establish a healthy 
feeling between the staff and the students. And that is why 
such great stress is being laid on the Residential System. 
The staff and the students should come in frequent touch. 
This would only develop a healthy University life. Segrega- 
tion of students to a distant place far from the City atmosphere 
in order to create an ideal atmosphere of learning as is being 
■attempted in the two leading National Universities of India 
(Benares and Aligarh) is suicidal to the healthy development 
of the all-sided activities which go to the making of a citizen. 
A proper discount should be put on book-learning and attempts 
should be made to divert energy into new and untried fields. 
But instead, a number of books are still prescribed for the 
■students to cram and to repeat parrot-like before they can pass 
through the Examination mill forgetting that no man’s brain 
can hold more than is contained in a penny book. The social 
.side of education is by far of more importance than mere 
mugging up of books. There ought to be a system of instruc- 
tion which would make men happy and useful. It is wrong 
to have equal education for all, and so there should be that 
'kind of education which is suited to the individuality of each, 
not mere book-learning but such as will form men’s lives, 
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not the improvement of the understanding only, but also the 
ennobling of the heart. 

9. Throughout the various stages, the home, the school, 
the College, and even vrhen one has entered life, a need for 
religious education is felt. But then religion should not be 
given its restricted meaning. As they preach religion to-day 
from the temple, the mosque, or the pulpit, the danger is great 
to the yet unformed minds. How truly Mr. Wells brings 
this out in his ‘Joan and Peter’ wherein he says,’ “I suppose 
that the demand for religious observation and religious 
orthodoxy as a first condition in school is more productive 
of hypocrisy and rottenness in education than any other 
single cause. It is a matter of common observation. A 
school is generally as inef&cient as its religious stripe is 
marked. I suppose it is because if you put the weight on 
one thing you can not put it on another. Or perhaps it is 
because no test is so easy for a thoroughly mean and dishonest 
person to satisfy as a religious test. Schools which have no 
claim to any other merit always pass themselves off as severely 
religious. Perhaps the truth is that all bad schools profess 
orthodoxy rather than that orthodoxy makes bad schools. 
Now-a-days it is religion that is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 
So we should try to educate our boys not with a view to 
dominate their will, not with a view to create ” Slavish men- 
tality ” by our unnatural methods ; but with a view to bring 
them up as men of light and learning, with full capacity to 
rise to any height. I am inclined to lay down that all play 
and no work might make Jack a brilliant boy if only we adopt 
a judicious plan of making all work a play and nothing else. 
The kindergarten system does it and we can do a similar thing 
in colleges by havmg shorter hours of work, an excellent library, 
first — ^rate athletic associations, dramas, parties, sight-seeing, 
etc. 

10. Education must be kept lib^ral by liberty. It 
should not be coercive. All sorts of groupings should be possible 
for a student so that he may study those subjects in which he 
has some liking. The new Universities that have come and are 
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coming into existence in the United Provinces have happily- 
kept this important aim in view. 

11. So it is clear that there are various hindrances to 
civil culture, the chief of which is the conflict of interests 
between Upper and Lower classes. A careful study of the world 
round us, of the large humanity of which every body forms an 
important atom would give us an insight into the problem of 
education and therefore Civic education must not be an education 
for a single class in the community or for a single nation 
among the nations of mankind. It should set before men the 
conception of a well-ordered human society and of a well- 
ordered human individuality living in relation with it. 

D. PANT. 
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THE RELATIONS OP ECONOMICS TO GEOGRAPHY * 


It is now recognised on all hands that geographical influ- 
ences do impress a distinctive type of social and economic 
structure upon the stocks of a certain region. A clue to 
a scientific classification dealing with different types of econo- 
mic organisation representing man’s manifold behaviour for 
subsistence and comfort may thus be furnished by those biolo- 
gical studies which seek to discover convergence of characters 
and similarity of behaviour among animals or plant formations 
due to the similarity of habitat. There is, however, one con- 
sideration which we must bear in mind, and which serves to 
add to the distinctive elements of social growth-formation sup- 
plied by animal geography on a socio-physiological basis. 
Begional economics will supplement and in part correct the 
effect of isolation and segregation in the regions of zoo-geo- 
graphical distribution by the distinctive factor of tradition and 
a cumulative environment based on such tradition, which mark 
off man’s social life from animal and plant evolution. Man has a 
history in a sense in which animals and plants have not, and 
this history enters as a vital factor in the form of cumulative 
and progressive tradition into the evolution of races and their 
regions. Social heredity or tradition plays a large part in 
human evolution, though this is related to the geographic en- 
vironment and the physical heredity and the instincts and 
impulses which it furnishes. This moulds the economic routine, 
and the latter in its turn becomes an institution which helps 
to mould the mind of the coming generation. 

The classification of economic types is thus based on social 
and cultural factors representing the social value and tradition 
of a community within which the life economic is placed in an 
organic setting. Thus, a class system on an economic basis 
or a caste system on a functional basis expresses the social 
physiognomy of a particular people and represents two 
divergent types of economic evolution. It is, of course, true 

**^A portion of my forthcoming pnblioation on * Bogionalism ; A isttidy in Economic Types,’ 
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that cultural relations play an important part in bringing 
about changes in social and economic organizations ; for ins- 
tance, when one social type is threatened by a stronger one, or 
when a weak or immature people is subjected or enslaved by a 
strong adult race. Migrations of labour also play a part in deter- 
mining economic organizations, especially when they are con- 
tinued in large numbers for generations effecting the ethnic 
composition of the region. But, by far the most important 
and primary basis of the classification of economic types is 
represented by the influence of the physical environment. An 
arid desert, excessive cold or heat, mountainous regions, marshy 
tracts, etc., all serve as factors to determine economic and 
social organizations. The great Arab thinker and statesman, 
Ibn Khaldun (1382-1406) was perhaps the first to point thiS' 
out, anticipating Buckle’s theory of the influence of climate, 
food, and soil five centuries before him. History, Ibn Khaldun 
argued, should study human associations, racial elements, 
climatic influences, the struggle for food, the stages of civili- 
zation (nomadic, militaristic, urban) and the social attainment 
of intelligence, science, and culture.* A little change in 
climate may change man’s behaviour and mode of life even in 
the same way as it affects plant and animal formations. This 
is illustrated by the part played, for instance, by malaria in 
the decline of the ancient Greek civilization in Greece. 
Changes in climate arresting or driving away a culture are 
illustrated in the history of Central Asia, Palestine, and arid 
America. Batzel in his monumental work on Anthropo- 
Geography discusses fully the influences of the geographic en- 
vironment, but he does not give us any classification of social 
types on this basis ; he also neglects the internal factor of race 
or biological make-up. The anthropo-geographical theory 
can explain very well the difference in the lives of various 
species of animals, but is inadequate for interpreting human 
evolution. Indeed, neither Batzel’s zones of the distribution 
of races arranged on purely geographical prineiplesf nor 

^Dealey, Sociology, pag© 33 ; also Htintington, The Pulse of Asia. 

fSemple, Influences of the Geographical Environment. 
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rorbenius’s centres of radiant influence can supply the basis 
of a true scientific classification. For in Sociology, as in 
Biology, the ramification of a tree in divergent directions re- 
presents the scheme of classification which is most simiiar to 
the reality of evolution.* Thus, physical, ethnic, cultural, and 
historic factors have all operated in the evolution of peoples 
and their regions, and, indeed, a merely geographical classifi- 
cation of peoples according to the regions which they inhabit, 
will be too superficial and shallow, though the regional influ- 
ences, of course, enter as a vital formative factor in the form 
of economic tradition into the evolution of peoples and their 
zones. 

The larger view of social life which Sociology offers shows 
that there can be no single key to social classification. The 
causes of social evolution are complex; so are the bases of 
social classification. Nevertheless, the physical and geographi- 
cal conditions and the ethnic tradition, as well as the mutual 
adaptation of physical and social heredity are the vital things 
in social progress. All other factors, economic organiza- 
tion and education, government, law, and religion are parts 
of the process of this mutual adaptation. 

It is well known how there develop characteristic instincts 
and mores of mountainous or sedentary, sea-faring or nomad 
stocks which arise out of geographical conditions and mould 
the character and direction of economic development. Tropical 
zones including various rain and monsoon forests have been 
regarded as distinctive entities in Science and play a role no 
less, and perhaps, in some respects, more important in the 
economy of the peoples living in the cold and temperate 
regions. There is thus an underlying biological unity of the 
earth, which expresses itself, however, in diverse environmental 
growths, the co-operation of which is essential for world- 
economy. Unfortunately, the scientific recognition of variety 
and divergence in the case of human associations and com- 
munities, is absent, but in economic practice, this has been 
found essential for the exploitation of natural resources and the 

♦SttiumetZt Classifioation of Social Types, 



production and exchange of raw materials and finished com- 
modities in the world. 

If we assume that society is like a biological organism 
and try to understand economic behaTiour from the standpoint 
of stimuli, we should think of social tropisms, reflexes and 
instincts due to external stimuli like temperature and humi- 
dity, as well as the kind and relative amount of food supplies. 
Studies of economic behaviour as influenced by these condi- 
tions would find their best illustrations in non-migratory races, 
as in India and China, which have been adapted by selective 
processes of centuries to their physical environment and which 
represent such large volumes of settled population that their 
customs and traditions can be but little modified by driblets of 
immigration. Economics needs the conclusions formulated by 
Human Geography respecting such matters. Erom Ibn 
Khaldun to Katzel, through Montesquieu and Buckle, a long 
line of writers have discussed the influences of the physical 
environment ; but such important studies have not supplied the 
basis as yet of any economic analysis. Economic behaviour, 
like actions arising from tropism, may be explained as deter- 
mined by climate, whether hot or cold, moist or dry,* by alti- 
tude above sea-level or proximity to the sea ; by the relative 
abundance or scarcity of fresh water, portable or navigable ; 
or by the mineral wealth of the land or the nature of the soil, 
determine all of which by its flora and fauna the modes of 
economic life. 

Economic activity may thus be approached from the stand- 
point of food, showing how economic life is determined by the 
kind (with special reference to the relative amount of proteid 
and starch consumption) of food, whether animal or vegetable, 
or again by the scarcity or abundance of foods. There are 
already studies showing the physiological or psychological 
effects respectively of a flesh or vegetable diet or of wheat as 
against rice, for example, with the implication that there are 
social consequences according as national diet is chiefly the one 
or the other. Boas discusses the influence of environment 


^Compare Huntington, Cntization and Climate, 
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upon human types, and shows by modem measurements how 
climate, food, and labour have registered their effect. Then, 
too, the relative ease or diflculty of obtaining food determines 
the nature and kind of the economic organization. The desert 
nomads develop characteristic arts of obtaining water and food 
which are adjusted to the region. Island peoples thrive easily 
by trade and colonization, and the dependence for the food 
stuffs on outside develops an aggressive and even exploitative 
industry and trade. 

The islands which constitute Japan have reared a different 
type of people, and have had a different economic history from 
the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, of the Persian Gulf 
and the Indo- Gauge tic plain or the highlands of Mongolia and 
Tibet. These again present marked contrasts with the econo- 
mic conditions of the desert of Arabia and the tropical rain- 
forest of Borneo. Indeed, the great continent of Asia can be 
divided into a series of regions, distinguished alike by climate, 
vegetation, and modes of economic life. To the North we have 
the cold tundra region passing to the South into the forest 
region. To the south of the Asiatic forest stretches a zone of 
steppes passing into desert, and even into tundra in the elevated 
regions of Central Asia. On the Northern plains of Asia in 
the high and low steppes, the conditions have been unfavour- 
able to the growth or agglomeration of population and to 
economic progress. Indeed, by far the greatest part of Asia 
is occupied by wandering pastoral nomads and economic life 
has not advanced beyond the rudimentry stage. Most of the 
vast tract including Siberia and Western Asia is too dry or 
too cold for great communities, the exceptions being the grain 
land strip across Central Siberia and occasional small and 
scattered areas else’where. Pastoral nomadism accompanied by 
some form of primitive agriculture here represents the econo- 
mic type. In Turkistan the shepherds follow the rainfall when 
it occurs at different seasons in the steppes. In the dry 
interior or desert region of the Sea of Aral in Turkistan and 
jnorth into Siberia, proso is a great food staple of the Kirghiz 
- nomads, tent-dwellers in the desert. The Mongols in Mongolia 
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collect in groups in protected valleys in winter, but disperse in 
summer to utilize every possible water hole or grass patch. 
The Bedouins of Arabia pasture their flocks in the desert in 
the rainy season, and migrate to Mesopotamia in the drought. 
The characteristic industry of the arid plateaus throughout the 
region from Arabia to Tibet is the care of herds of horses, 
sheep, goats, and camels, and the people are generally nomadic. 
The Kirghiz do not cultivate land or only to a very slight 
extent and practically do not eat bread, though flour and rice, 
obtained by barter, are employed by the richer. Milk and 
milk-products, with the flesh of the flocks form the basis of 
the diet, and a milk-wine produced by the fermentation of 
milk, is a characteristic drink. South of the Asiatic steppes 
and deserts comes an interrupted band of warm temperate or 
tropical forest, luxuriant to the east where there are summer 
rains, scanty and scrub-like to the West, where Asia meets 
the Mediterranean. The great bulk of the population of Asia 
are agriculturists and are concentrated in the plains of India 
and China. The main foods here are cereals. Indeed the 
soil is so carefully cultivated in most of China proper and 
Japan that these regions may be called gardens. Here have 
arisen among the mass of settled inhabitants some of the 
world’s best specimens of vegetable gardening, art, and handi- 
craft, as well as the art of socialised living. In Japan, floods 
devastating the land give rise to festivals of supplication.* 
Over half the inhabitants live in rural districts. The inferti- 
lity of soil promotes frugality ; the farmer’s difficulties incul- 
cate patience and perseverance, and his status is high. 
Domestic occupations as well as industries which require great 
labour like the production of tea, silk, and rice have developed 
into perfection among the thrifty and the laborious populations. 

Over 830 million people live in India, Indo-China, China, 
Korea, Japan, and the South-Eastern Islands, i,e., half the 
population of the world on one-tenth of its surface. The 
dense population leads to the introduction of more inten- 
sive types of farming on the small plateaus or in even the 


•Walter Weaton, National Geograpliio Magazine, July 1^21. 
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tiniest of level valleys. There is also a tendency to carry 
agriculture farther by resorting to terracing as a means of 
extending permanent cultivation to the less level lands. In 
India, China, and Japan, this effort is carried to the extreme, 
and terraced hill sides whose natural slope is nearly or quite 
46 degrees are cultivated in narrow strips by hand labour. 
Further a very economical method of cultivation has been 
adopted, viz., the introduction of rotations of leguminous and 
grass crops which return to the soil a great deal through the 
cover of vegetation and nodules or decayed stems laden with 
bacteria. This has been encouraged by the monsoons which 
have introduced the two-crops system throughout the land of 
summer rain. This is in striking contrast with the Mediter- 
ranean lands where the dry summer is a great limitation. The 
physical characteristics of the place where people can congre- 
gate and form in social groups of a permanent character also 
mould the land tenure as well as the economic basis of social 
relationship. In the deserts and the arid plateaus there is only 
group ownership and for the wandering, pastoral Bedouin 
tribes that is so loose that it is often disputed. The group is 
here to-day and there to-morrow. Ownership focusses now 
about a well- watered old glacial delta in a rapidly drying up 
plateau, as in the case of long buried cities so recently brought 
to light in Eastern Turkistan, now about a spring in a desert, 
as in the Arabia of the nomads, now about a well as in the 
Western Punjab, and again about a clearing in the forest or a 
tun or hill easily defended. In fertile river valleys village com- 
munities grow up as in the Indian and Chinese level plains 
partly on the newly developed emphasis upon co-operative 
methods in rice cultivation, partly on the necessity of harmonis- 
ing the claims of the Haves and Have-nots in a dense popu- 
lation and partly out of the adaptation of agricultural usages 
to the physiographioal conditions so that a small area might 
support an enormous population. The settled habits of a 
permanently attached social community have developed a dis- 
tinct class of social services and corresponding socio-economic 
gradation. Thus the tribal method of occupation, the feudal 
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system, the manorial system, the owership of land in fee simple 
and the village community which are so many different econo- 
mic bases of social relationship are dependant to a considerable 
degree upon the nature of the country within which it has 
been formed. The basis of feudal society rests upon the system 
of feudal land-tenure. The great farms of England and Scot- 
land were conducive to the development of aristocratic 
government.* In the East there are seldom large estates 
or a landlord class. In India and China the democracy 
of the rural commune and the occupational guild spring up on 
the basis of the small individual holdings and the handicrafts 
or small workshops. Such an enormous population can, how- 
ever, hardly be supported by such a small space. Thus in the 
case of the Chinese and the Indians, a lowering of the standard 
of living and intensive farming have often been the double 
alternative to emigration. Intensive cultivation and incessant 
toil in hand-cultivation serve to maintain with difficulty the 
vast populations which constantly received accession of strength 
from the nomads of the North who had to quit their pasturing 
grounds due to the gradual desiccation of Central Asia. If to 
these we add the early maturity of woman, the value of a large 
family in agriculture and domestic industries, the abundant 
food supply, etc., we understand the cause of the high birth 
rate of these regions as compared with Western Europe and 
America. Thus arises the insistent problem of oriental 
emigration due to the vast surplus labour awaiting opportunity 
for winning a higher standard of living in other regions. 

In the south where the tropical plantations exist, in Ceylon, 
Burma, on the flood plains of Indo-China and the Malay 
Archipelago new problems of intercourse between white 
capital and yellow or black labour arise. These are con- 
nected with more general problems of white colonisation 
and mastery in the warm lands. But the problems are as 
old as the ages. Eor from the dawn of history peoples 
have migrated from the rigorous climates of the North to 
the equatorial lowlands. The descent of the Aryans into 


^Blaokmar, Outlines of Sociology, Chapter IL 
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India, the conquest of the Chinese by Mongols and Manchus, 
the recurrent barbarian invasions of Greece and Italy, the 
northward pressure of Kaffirs and Patagonians, the absorption 
of Asia and Africa into European colonies and spheres of 
influence illustrate the equator-ward drive from the less 
kindly climates *. On the other hand the tropics are sometimes 
so overpow^ering that man succumbs to them. Vast areas 
within the tropics are beyond the pale of agriculture or else 
can be cultivated only in a most haphazard way. The kind of 
intermittent agriculture which alone is possible in many jungle- 
covered parts of tropical lands is most demoralising. Inas- 
much as the people must change their fields every year and 
may in some years be unable to burn the bush which they 
have cut, they have no feeling of permanence. In many cases 
there is no definite ownership of land, and even where this 
exists the owmer has nothing to encourage him to improve his 
holdings. It is useless or in fact sheer waste of time to attempt 
to improve a tract which next year is to abandoned once more 
to the jungle f. Much of the Malay Peninsula and Archi- 
pelago, for instance, is so fertile that the inhabitants have to 
do little more than clear the surface of the ground and plant 
cuttings to obtain crops. It is natural to find here in the 
interior a small negroid people, the Negritoes, one of the most 
primitive races of the world. The rank tropical jungles of 
Borneo have similarly defied human labour and they remain as 
uninhabited as the barren moss and lichen-covered swamps of 
the Arctic steppes. 

We may now pass on to another important feature of 
Eastern economic geography. The peasant folk in the 
Eastern Asiatic sea-board is not stay-at-home because of the 
call of the mighty rivers and lure of gain in the contiguous 
islands. The most conspicuous feature of the Pacific coast is 
the series of island festoons which hang along the coast from 
Malaysia to Alaska and which have promoted Eastern trade by 
the regularity of their arrangements. Thus from the main 

*Roas ; Principles of Sociology, p. 692* 

tHuntington, Yale Review, page 506, 
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chain of Malaysia, the islands of Borneo, the Phillippines, and 
Bormosa enclose the Chinese sea and represent the sphere 
of influence of the Chinese merchant and labourer. The 
Chinese have, indeed, been the world’s earliest navigators and 
maritime adventurers. The Kuro Suvo a warm current 
comparable with the Gulf Stream of the American coast, which 
flows from South to North along the Eastern coast of Asia 
helps to give a mild climate favourable to active industry and 
commerce throughout the year. The configuration of coast 
line is another important factor in influencing economic deve- 
lopment. The coast line may be rich in bays and gulfs and 
estuaries forming excellent harbours and giving easy access to 
shipping, as in the case of Europe and Japan, or it may be 
marked by an absence of such advantages, as in the case of 
Africa and the Indian Peninsula. In the former case trade 
and commerce flourish, in the latter case the greater part of 
the coast cannot be approached by shipping and hence com- 
merce is impeded. All this has a marked effect on the upward 
path of industrial progress. 

The surface forms of a country, its division into mountains 
and valleys, into high plains or plateaux and low plains, the 
distribution of land and water, the nature of the soil must, 
indeed, have a marked effect on the economic development of 
a country. A mountainous country like Japan or a high 
plateau country like Tibet present very different economic 
features from the well-watered plains of Northern India and 
China, the steppes of Central Asia or the warm swampy lands 
of the Malay Peninsula. A wide-spread net- work of rivers 
develop special features. The rich flood plains and deltas of 
the great rivers of Southern and Eastern Asia are among the 
most fertile regions of the world. Bluntschli points out that 
great fertility of soil promotes an unequal distribution of 
property. We find a small and highly civilised class, hardly 
any middle class and a great mass of poor and servile popula- 
tions. The most favourable soil is one of moderate fertility 
even as the most favourable climate is a varied and temperate 
climate. The labour and labourer are properly valued but 
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they are not overtasked. There is frugality and there is also a 
check on population. Labourers thus attain to some degree of 
wealth and cannot be held cheap. One class shades off grad- 
ually into another ; there is no danger of the lower classes 
being enslaved, nor of the higher becoming a privileged caste. 
There is a great diversity of occupations but the people form 
a coherent whole, animated by a common spirit*. 

On the plains of the great rivers of India and China the 
dense agricultural populations depend upon rice cultivation 
which directly encourages communial methods of agriculture. 
The creation and maintenance of irrigation channels and the 
necessity of controlling the flood waters call for neighbourly 
aid and co-operation in the villages commune and these become 
customary and incorporated in the scheme of rural obligations. 
The conservative traditions of a peaceful peasant population 
perpetrates class or caste differences but these are sweetened 
by a strong communal feeling, a living sympathy, and closeness; 
and in the absence of inducements to trade and colonization 
due to the plenitude of natural resources there springs up a 
humanised and socialised industry on the basis of an equable 
and uniform diffusion of population in agricultural distribu- 
tion and an inter-dependant system of urban and rural exchange. 

But rivers give not merely fertility. They not only pro- 
vide soil and manure but also a highway of traffic. They 
develop the love of adventure and commerce. In the plains 
of Northern India the people are a gentle peasant folk respon- 
sive to religion and education. In Eastern Bengal the mighty 
rivers introduce strong elements of movement and enterprise, 
of fishing and transport ; in various ways stimulating, adven- 
turous, unsettling even to the peasant villages. The contrast, 
the mingling and the clashing of peasant and fisher population, 
so deeply formative throughout the history of Mediterranean 
and Western Europe, have long been here in evidence, though 
of course on the smaller scale of a river system as compared 
with seas and coasts, and thus operative on the small scale 
faistead of the great. Peasant prosperity is advanced by easy 
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transport, and vigour and well-being improved by fish diet. 
The villages are also relieved of their more restive young 
spirits by the call of the rivers, with their long perspectives 
and more adventurous careers. An adventurous stock in a 
riparian tract shows the elements of sport and luck which give 
charm to the fisher life as well as the more ambitious, lure of 
gain, even, comparative fortune through transport and com- 
merce* Conditions are still more distinctive in the Bengal 
delta where the tide of the reclamation of the great forest 
known as the Sunderbun follows the course of the creeks 
which open themselves into the large rivers and the reclaimed 
parts are almost all known by the names of the hhals on which 
they are situated. The numerous hhaU communicating with 
the creeks run far into the midst of the abads, the damming up 
of which is an important process in the reclamation scheme. 
The expenses of such damming are all borne by the cultivators 
together. Both floods and wild beasts occasion great distress 
and the colonies of cultivators show a good deal of co-operative 
enterprise for the sake of existence amid these difS-Cult condi- 
tions. Thus are the broad creeks gradually dotted with 
thriving colonies, skirted by the graceful areca and cocoa in 
all the beauty of luxuriant growth and a forest of plantains 
of gigantic size beneath which these young palms delight to 
flourish. Trade gradually prospers but where the country 
scarcely knows any roads and where so many creeks and 
khals intercept passage by land at every step boats not only 
take the place of carts for the carriage of goods but are also 
the only means of conveyance available for men. Haturia 
(bazar-going) boats, usually long-shaped, swift going barks are 
laden with the shop-keepers, wares, tobacco, salt, ffur, vege- 
tables, and other articles. Behind this heap about a dozen 
men are seated paddle in hand, striking the waters at full 
length, front and behind, as far as the hand can reach, com- 
municating a motion to the boat which outdistances all ordinary 
ones. By dusk the wares are all sold, or the remnant is brought 
back and the party start on their homeward voyage. Generally 

*Ged4es, Life and Work of Sir J. 0* Bose, j». 
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they come with the tide and glide down at ebb, their Journey 
being so timed. The surf may roll, and the nights may be 
pitch dark, still the hat-going voyagers are not a bit afraid, 
for home must be reached. Nor is the importance of this 
trade negligible. The Bhairab from Kachna to Alaipur is the 
great thoroughfare through which the produce of Eastern 
Bengal pours into Calcutta. At every flow and ebb of the 
tide a fleet of boats, the shape of the prow and stern of which 
easily suggest the district they come from, may be seen gliding 
up and down freighted with merchandise for the great empo- 
rium, and at the spots where they anchor in order to wait 
for the tide there is a busy scene and a floating bazar where 
the villagers have come down with their vegetables for 
supplying the assembled crew, and where the fisherman also 
finds a readier sale for his article at a higher price than the 
bazar gives him.* 

A hardy fecund stock in a country with abundant mineral 
resources and without extensive resources in land similarly 
develops characteristic ideas and interests. Manufactures 
easily succeed here and are divorced from agricultural pro- 
duction and instead of the diffusion of population, capital and 
skill, we find unequal aggregations of population and wealth. 
To the wealth which mineral resources give if we add the 
commercial advantages with which countries in "Western 
Europe are endowed, we shall realise why their productivity 
enables them to maintain the equipment by means of which 
they acquire and rule additional territory in other parts of the 
world. Ooncentrative prodixction as well as rapid commercial 
development and colonial and imperial expansion form the 
chief features, even as the direct touch with land of large 
masses of population is favourable to the development of arts 
and crafts and small production in connection with agriculture 
and a humanised and peaceful non-explorative industry and 
international commerce of a communalistic economy, which the 
continental economic organisations of India and China, for 
instance, have evolved. 


•Rftm Shunker Sen, Beport on the Agricultural Statistics, District Jessore, 1872*73. 
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Economic behaviour is influenced not only by the kinds 
and amount of food consumed but also by the struggle for food 
and wages. Woodruff emphasises that the conditions of food 
supply are the determining factors in social progress, for food 
supply determines the size of the population, and the pressure 
of population upon food supply is the immediate stimulus 
which gives rise to invention and discovery and all control over 
nature.* The simple equation of food and population offers, 
according to him, the solution of the enigma of progress.! 

The relative scarcity of food in proportion to the popula- 
tion develops Malthusianism. The struggle for wages under 
such conditions gives rise to a characteristic economic system. 
Wage slavery or ethical competition, industrialism or commu- 
nalism, Marxism or social determinism, may each be traced to 
the influence on economic behaviour by the nature of struggle 
for food or wages which gives to the average man mere food 
and shelter in return for daily toil or ample subsistence 
in different environments. Increase of population and pressure 
on means of subsistence lead to conflict of interests, separation 
and migration on the one hand, and on the other new adapta- 
tions which give rise to superior ways of co-operating, so that an 
adequate and stable supply of food shall be assured. The 
conflict of a group with a group for a common food supply has 
been an important factor in the social evolution, especially in 
the way of integrating groups. There are also pari passu the 
development of private property and the rise of classes organised 
on the basis of common interests. The rise of property in things 
other than weapons and ornaments accentuated group conflict. 
In the temperate zones stability in respect of food supply through 
the possession of flocks and herds was an essential guarantee 
against unfavourable seasons, but these encouraged systematic 
and continuous group conflicts which have since played a 
leading part in the drama of social progress. With the spread 
of capitalism, the exploitation of new lands, and the conflict 
between culture-groups for the possessions of the earth have 
assumed a world- wide significance. 

^WoodvviM, Expansion of Races. fEllwood^ Sociology xn its Psychological Aspects 
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Where, on the other hand, food supply is abundant, there 
is less conflict and warfare, and we see the beginning of that 
sympathetic communal life of which the village community 
has remained the highest type and which has become the 
conscious goal of communalism. Communal rights and pro- 
perty are emphasized and instead of the class system based on 
class interests, we have functional groups knit by social and 
cultural ties. Society develops by accretion and assimilation 
rather than by conflict and absorption; there is a steady 
process of socialisation which co-ordinates the diverse social 
groups and establishes stable relations between the members 
of the group and its life conditions. All this shows a definite 
connection between scarcity or abundance of food and the 
nature and kind of social evolution. Government and many 
other institutional forms of social life also exhibit divergent 
types as economic forms and organizations. 

Adjustment of the arts of production is comparable to 
the adjustment of animals with regard to food, nest building, 
materials used in nest building, and other features of ecology 
and behaviour. Ecological economics would attempt to trace 
the development of different types of economic organization 
and of labour arising out of the process of adjustment through 
the effects of physical factors and through formation of habits, 
instincts, and associations which, indeed, are correlated to the 
physical factors. Animal ecology, indeed, offers the methods 
for a study of the distribution of races and institutional forms 
in different social types. It is true that cultures have migrat- 
edwnd ideas and customs have been imitated and absorbed, 
but social, like biological, modifications have generally followed 
the line of least resistance, and adaptive assimilation. The 
cumulative tradition of the race and region has, marked 
off man’s life in broad social and economic types in relation to 
the physical conditions of Regional Geography to which, indeed, 
the social and physical factors are adapted and correlated in 
the course of evolution, thus producing diverse multi-linear 
series in different cultural zones. 

RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. • 
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THE TARIFF PROBLEM IN INDIA ; 

Lessons oe Commercial Policies in the West. 

{Read before the B. Com. Association, Lucknow.) 

Economic Theory and Bractice. — There is now a general 
agreement among all sections of economists that economic 
theory and practice are very closely and intimately inter- 
related. On the one hand, we should bear in mind that man’s 
opinions are to a large extent coloured and moulded by his 
environment. Hence, economic theories are in some cases a 
mere reflection of facts. On the other hand, it is also 
undoubtedly true that man being a mere bundle of thoughts 
and ideas, his environment is daily being consciously and 
unconsciously created and recreated by his inner personality. 
Hence, it has been fully recognized that in all social sciences, 
theory and practice, ideas and facts, principle and policy, must 
be brought into close inter-relations in order to afford satisfac- 
tory guidance in actual life. In economics, however, the 
necessity for such a correlated study must be specially empha- 
sised, because in the modern world, while economic forces play 
by far the most powerful influence on our social and political 
life, the study of these forces themselves is becoming daily 
more difidcult with every stage of progress in the intricacy 
and perfection of our economic machinery, which is the most 
delicate and complex of all machineries ever invented by man. 

Mercantilism. — Accordingly, our present study must begin 
with a short review of the different stages of commercial 
theory and practice. The birth of modern economics, both in 
theory and practice, is to be traced back to the age of Nation- 
alism in Europe approximately covering 300 years — from the 
16th to the 18th century. It was during this age that a new 
political system based upon the national state was gradually 
evolving out of the ruins of the old feudal system of Medieval 
Europe. The nations of Europe were moving on, through a 
period of hostilities, to an independent national existence with 
their absolute sovereign authority. Another important fact 
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which complicated the relations among European nations was 
the discovery of new continents both in Asia and America 
which inflamed the cupidity of European governments. In 
that age of unceasing wars, the issues were often decided by 
the length of the purse rather than by the length of the sword. 
Hence, the -new continents, specially America, from which 
gold and silver were flowing in a steady current to Portugal 
and Spain, were regarded as valuable prizes to be contested 
for among the European nations. Thus, the political rivalry 
in Europe cast its long shadow across the seas on the 
newly discovered colonies. In such an age, therefore, it was 
natural that there should have grown up a body of restrictive 
economic policies which have come down to us with the title 
of Mercantilism. The w'hole commercial theory and practice 
of this period may be summed up in two premises and one 
conclusion. Firstly, gold and silver were wealth par excellence, 
a superior kind of wealth, upon which national prosperity 
depended. Secondly, the inflow of gold and silver depended 
upon a favourable balance of trade, upon the excess of exports 
over imports. Hence, the conclusion was that imports were 
bad, and exports good. Accordingly, the policy was to shut 
out imports by prohibitive measures, and encourage exports 
by subsidies, bounties, and various other artificial methods. 

Adam Smith . — Adam Smith demolished the theoretical 
basis of this restrictive trade policy in his immortal work, the 
Wealth of Nations (1776). Adam Smith’s attack against 
mercantilism appears to have been based mainly upon two 
grounds, one political and another economic. Erom the politi- 
cal standpoint, he was opposed to artificial restrictions on 
industry and trade, because the law-makers and administrators 
were neither wise enough to understand and regulate the 
complex phenomena of the economic world, nor strong enough 
to resist the temptation to manipulate the machinery of law 
and administration.for their own interests. Erom the economic 
standpoint he favoured complete freedom of trade because 
that would enable every country to concentrate its resources . 
on those industries which were quite suitable to its natural 
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environment, and thus to derive the manifold advantages of 
localised specialisation of industries. Under such a simple and 
natural system of economics, each and every nation would gain 
by the most effective application of resources and conse- 
quently by the maximum production of national wealth on the 
one hand, and by the ability to procure imports at the lowest 
possible rates of exchange on the other. Thus, free trade 
would simultaneously promote both national and international 
economic welfare. So far as the logic of Smithian arguments 
was concerned, it was perfect and complete in itself. His 
theory was further developed and refined by his followers in 
England, specially Ricardo and John Stuart Mill. 

Smith’s influence on English Commercial Policy ; — ^Let us 
now estimate the influence of the Smithian theory of free trade 
for the next 100 years, say, up to the decade 1860-70. Before 
Smithian ideas had had time to mould public opinion and shape 
the policy of statesmen, we have the outbreak of the Napoleo- 
nic War, during which all considerations of propriety or 
principle had to be subordinated to the supreme necessity of 
providing money to the Government by all sorts of taxes* 
both direct and indirect. Hence although Pitt was a professed 
follower of Adam Smith, sheer force of circumstances prevented 
him from translating the ideas of the master into practice. 
Thus, even in England, it was not before fifty years had passed 
since the publication of the Wealth of Nations, that the 
Smithian ideas of free trade could exercise any influence on 
Commercial Policy. During the next 40 years 1820-60, 
England’s fiscal system passed through three distinctive stages 
of reforms till at last it came to conform to the doctrines of 
Adam Smith. The first step was taken by Huskisson during 
the years 1824-1827, when he reduced many duties and 
removed various restrictions. The second period was from 
1842 to 1846, when Peel made great alterations in the protec- 
tive system and abolished the Corn Laws. Einally, the full 
application in all its details of the principle of free commerce 
to the British Tariff was the work of Gladstone, accomplished 
chiefly in 1853-60. 
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It must not, however, be supposed for a moment that 
this adoption of free trade principles by England was entirely 
due to the Wealth of Nations. Eor, we should remember 
that it was the actual industrial condition of England that 
inspired the author of the Wealth of Nations and made his 
ideas fit in with the economic requirements of his country. 
When Adam Smith wrote, the inventions in the textile industry, 
in mining and metallurgy, and the perfection of the steam 
engine had already begun to show their marvellous results. 
The economies of large scale production, of concentration of 
labour and capital, had become manifest. But their further 
evolution and progress was impeded by various restrictions 
on foreign trade. Adam Smith, with his remarkable foresight, 
clearly realised that the attainment of the complete perfection 
and logical goal of the new system depended upon gradual 
expansion of markets till the whole world was converted into 
an international market, when alone specialisation and stand- 
ardization could be carried to its furthest limits. Here, 
therefore, we undoubtedly find the concrete historical back- 
ground of the Smithian ideas of free trade. The wonderful 
strength of the new system in England was fully revealed 
during the Napoleonic War when the victory went to England 
owing chiefly to her new industrial wealth. Hence, soon 
after the Napoleonic War, English industries became restive 
under a restrictive system and manifested a strong desire to be 
provided with sufficient outlets for their pent up energies. 
The first practical step for the abolition of the protective 
system was taken not by the economists, nor by the statesmen, 
but by the merchants of London and Edinburgh, who presented 
petitions to Parliament in 1820 in favour of limiting the 
restrictions on commerce to taxation for revenue purposes only. 
It was this that gave the impetus to Huskisson’s Tariff Reforms. 
In the second period, again, Sir Robert Peel by himself, great as 
he was, could not effect the reforms. His work was immensely 
facilitated by the agitation of the Anti-Corn League, 
mainly a combination of manufacturers who were handicapped 
by the high wages brought about by the high price of corn, 
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and who carried on a most vigorous propaganda through their 
mouth-pieces, CoMen and Bright. But the powerful vested 
interests represented by the landed aristocracy did not entirely 
succumb to the vigorous statesmanship of Peel and the brilliant 
oratorical powers of Cobden and Bright. It needed the horrors 
of the potato famine in Ireland which claimed millions as its 
victims in the early forties, to force public opinion to veer 
round in favour of free trade and to completely shatter the found- 
ations of protectionist vested interest, before Peel could carry 
through his reform proposals. When, however, the Corn-Laws, 
which were called by Cobden ‘ the foster parent of all other 
monopolies ’ were abolished, the reforms of the next decade 
undertaken by Gladstone met with little opposition in their 
way. Since 1860, down to very recent times, the English fiscal 
system was in complete agreement with free trade principles. 

French Commercial Folicy . — It was the Revolution of 
1789 that first gave economic unity to Prance. Prom 1789 to 
1792j we have a moderate system of protection bordering upon 
free trade, the range of duties varying from 5 to 15^ only. 
The Napoleonic War broke out in 1792, and therefore from 
1792 to 1814, we have the continental system of Napoleon, 
which meant absolute prohibition of trade relations between 
the Continent and England. During the blockade period, 
Prance witnessed the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution, 
and by the end of the period, a powerful class of iron-masters 
and textile manufacturers rose. Thus, therefore, although the 
Restoration Monarchy of 1814-30 was willing to moderate the 
system of prohibition and high protection handed down by 
Napoleon, the forceful resistance of vested interests rendered 
all attempts futile. Then during 1830-48, when the July 
Monarchy was in power, we have the adoption of what is called 
the principle of protection to young industries and also some 
concessions in the case of raw materials. Prom 1848 to 1870, 
when Napoleon the Third was in power, there was a progressive 
application of the principle of free trade. Napoleon the Third 
was a close student of English affairs and was much impressed 
by .the Tariff Reforms effected by Peel. So, he resolved to make 
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big cuts in the protective system all along the line. Another 
liberal reform which must be credited to him was the inaugu- 
ration of an era of commercial treaties among European 
Nations. He was influenced by the powerful and persuasive 
arguments of Oobden and also by a desire to strengthen his 
position by cultivating the friendship of powerful neighbours. 
Thus, during the decade 1860-70, we have a large number of 
commercial treaties which, through the instrumentality of 
Napoleon III bound together the European Nations as if in a 
net-work of economic relations, and which made it possible 
for the European Tarifl!s to approximate to free trade principles. 
But the year 1870 marked the beginning of a revulsion of 
commercial policy from liberalism to extreme conservatism. 
The crushing defeat inflicted on Erance by Germany in 1870 
naturally gave a great impetus to the building of a self-suffi- 
cient national economic life, containing adequate resources in 
Agriculture, Manufacture, and Shipping. The memory of the 
Eranco-German War and the constant possibility of another 
war dominated the economic policy of the State. A system 
of high duties both on manufactures and agricultural products 
was combined with bounties and subsidies, specially in the 
case of her mercantile marine. The results of her protective 
policy for over 40 years (1870-1914) was that she was self- 
sufficient in respect of food supply. She also made some 
progress in the manufacturing industries, but not at all in 
proportion to the burden of high prices imposed on the public. 
In the building of an adequate mercantile marine, for which 
she spent between £20,000,000 to £30,000,000 by way of 
subsidies, she completely failed. It must also be remembered 
at the same time that while during the same period, all other 
nations multiplied their population several times, the Erench 
population remained almost stationary, which must partially 
at least be attributed to the burden of protection which made 
family life much more expensive than it need have been. 

Tariff cmd economic progress in Germany . — In Germany, 
the tiariffi history may be taken to have begun in 1819. Erom 
1819 to 183.4 all the States of Germany gradually entered the 
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eommercial union called the Zollverein; The early commercial 
policy of the Zollverein was very near free trade principles, 
because the leading State, Prussia, had mainly agricultural 
interests to look after, and her powerful landed aristocracy 
favoured free trade. But later on from 1843 to 1860 the 
necessity of reconciling the southern States which were mainly 
industrial, compelled the Zollverein to adopt a fairly high 
system of protection. Since 1860 she took part in the movement 
of commercial treaties initiated by Napoleon III. Thus there 
began a policy of continual reduction of protective duties till 
in 1877 she became very nearly a free trade country. At this 
point, however, there was an unexpected return to a policy 
of an extreme all-round protection, with special preference in 
the case of Agriculture. We have already noticed a similar 
reversal of policy in Prance after 1870. 

List and his influence . — There is a wide-spread idea that the 
German Tariff Policy and, as a matter of fact, the Tariff Policy 
, of all protectionist countries, have been shaped according to the 
ideas of List. Let us see what his ideas were and how far they 
were followed in his own country. It was in 1841 that List 
published his remarkable book, the National System of Politi- 
, cal Economy, which may well be regarded as the Bible of 
. modern protectionists. He introduced two new ideas into the 
then current theory of international trade, the idea of nation- 
ality and the idea of productive powers as contrasted with that 
. of exchange values. In the first place, he pointed out that 
absolute free trade on a basis of cosmopolitanism would not 
be wise, because nations were distinct entities with conflicting 
■ interests which could not be ignored. Pree trade under the 
- present circumstances of unequal growth of different nations 
might enrich one or a few at the expense of the many. Hence, 
with List, “ Political Economy becomes a science which by 
.taking account of the actual interests and of the particular 
■conditions of each nation, shows along what path each may 
.rise to that degree of culture at which union with other 
, civilised nations, accompanied by free exchange, might be 
.both possible and useful.” 
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The second point which List emphasised was that the 
power of creating wealth was infinitely more important than 
wealth itself. Hence, some present sacrifice of wealth must 
be home with a view to the development of productive powers. 
But of all the productive forces of the nation none, according 
to List, can equal manufactures, for manufactures develop 
the productive forces of a nation to a superlative degree. 
“ The spirit of striving for a steady increase in mental and ^ 
bodily acquirements, of emulation and liberty, charac- 
terises a state devoted to manufacture and commerce. ” On 
the other hand, “ in a country devoted to mere raw agriculture, 
dullness of mind, awkwardness of body, obstinate adherence 
to old notions, customs, methods, and processes, want of culture, 
of prosperity and of liberty, prevail. ^Further, the prosperity 
of manufactures creates a permanent market for agricultural 
products which neither wars nor hostile tariffs can affect. ” 
Thus manufactures, which create new social forces and produc- 
tive powers, deserve introduction even at the expense of some 
temporary loss — by means of protection. But List’s protective 
system is only applicable under certain conditions. Firstly, 
the protective system can only be justified when it aims at the 
industrial apprenticeship of a nation, and hence is not applicable 
to fully developed countries. Secondly, it must be shown 
that the nation’s progress is being retarded by the competition 
of a powerful manufacturing rival which has already advanced 
further in the industrial path. Thirdly, protection must be 
temporary. It must be withdrawn as soon as the country 
has developed productive powers. 

Such, then, was the theory of protectionism advanced 
by List. The main part of his thesis has been accepted by 
all sober-minded economists, even in England. Like most 
other countries, Germany also must have been influenced 
during the early part of her commercial history by List’s ideas 
regarding the importance of manufactures and also the necessity 
of protecting them in the initial stages of their growth. The 
infancy of German industries must have been past by 1870, 
the year of the Eranco-Prussian War. But instead of a reduc- 
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tion of the protective system after that date there has been 
a gradual progress of all round protectionism in that country. 
How are we to explain this divergence of protectionist practice 
from theory ? After the formation of the German Empire, 
there arose a new set of circumstances which compelled the 
Government to inaugurate a policy of extreme protection. In 
the first place, there was a combination of powerful manufac- 
turers who wanted to get a monopoly of the home market by 
means of protective tariff. In the second place, the landed 
aristocracy of north-eastern Germany, specially Prussia, 
experienced a decline in their profits owing to the keen competi- 
tion of American and E-ussian grain. Hence, they demanded 
agricultural protection. The determining factor, however, 
was the condition of the Imperial Einances. Since the forma- 
tion of the Empire, the Imperial revenue was made up of 
contributions from the separate states. Bismarck felt that it 
would be both imprudent and undignified to rely on such 
contributions to meet the growing needs of the Imperial 
Exchequer. So, he decided to raise the major portion of the 
Imperial revenues from customs and excise taxes, and thus 
make the Central Government independent of State con- 
tributions. Accordingly, therefore, although the German 
Tariff up to the seventies may have been in accordance with 
the principle of protection to young industries, the subsequent 
policy was shaped partly by the pressure of powerful vested 
interests and partly by the exigencies of the Government 
finances. 

Let us now study the actual influence of tariff upon 
Germany’s economic prosperity. It is undoubtedly true that 
the tariff up to 1870 did something for the encouragement 
of industries by keeping out competition. But the result of 
the subsequent policy has been the formation of combinations 
and kartels which, assured of a monopoly in the home market, 
have regularly exploited the home consumers by limitation of 
supply, while at the same time German goods have been sold at a 
much lower price in foreign markets. Thus, in the end, the 
industries which were maintained in their infancy at the expense 
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of the consumers became aggressive towards the public when 
theywere grown up. Hence, therefore, instead of leading to a 
general prosperity, the tariff only became an instrument of exploi- 
tation at the hands of the iron-masters and cotton-princes. The real 
cause of Germany’s industrial progress during the period under 
review lay somewhere else. It is to be explained mainly by 
reference to the systematic co-operation between industry and 
science in that country. On the one hand, there has been a 
very large number of students of science who have dedicated 
their whole lives to promote the economic prosperity of the 
Fatherland. On the other hand, both the Government and 
the leaders of industry have encouraged and honoured the 
scientists to a degree which is not to be found in any other 
part of the world. Not only have the scientists and the 
trained scholars occupied a very conspicuous position in Ger- 
man society, but also have they received every facility from 
the Government and the industrialists. Some of the industrial 
magnates have their great laboratories where hundreds of 
young science graduates are employed in the hope that a few 
at least of these would make substantial contributions to the 
solution of industrial problems and thus compensate the owners 
of the laboratories for the vast expenses they incur. What 
wonder is there, then, that Germany should have made such 
tremendous progress in the chemical and other industries 
which depend upon “ academic training and laboratory work, ” 
and which are also the most vital industries of modern times ? 
Dr. Marshall’s description of Germany as the land of “ Science 
in the service of Industry, ” therefore, very beautifully sums 
up the underlying factors of Germany’s economic progress. 

Conmieroial policy and economic progress in America . — 
American tariff history began with the year 1789. Up to 
1808 the tariff was framed on the principle of revenue duties. 
In that year, America became involved in the Napoleonic War, 
which was concluded in 1814. During these few years, owing 
to the cessation of imports from England and Europe, a few 
industries sprang up, and the period therefore, marked the 
kansition of America from the purely agricultural stage to the 
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manufacturing stage. Thus, when the M'ar was over, there 
was a cry of protection to young industries, which resulted in 
the definite adoption of a protective tariff. In the year 1824, 
Alexander Hamilton, one of the most distinguished of American • 
statesmen, published his Report on Manufactures wherein he 
developed the famous young industry argument, which con- 
tained the first statement of modern protectionist theory, and 
which was one of the sources of List’s inspiration in later 
years. This book, along with List’s National System of 
Political Economy, appears to have influenced the American 
tariff policy up to the year 1860. Prom 1816 to 1860, there- 
fore, may be regarded as the period during which American 
industries outgrew their infant stage. At this point, how- 
ever, when America was about to adopt approximately a 
policy of free trade, the outbreak of the Civil War and its 
continuance up to 1864, led to the imposition of very high 
duties, both customs and excise. When the War was over, 
the excise duties were abolished, but the pressure of vested ' 
interests brought about a continuous heightening of the tariff . 
* wall, which reached its highest point in 1890, and remained 
high till 1909, when a policy of slow reduction was adopted. 
The dominant economic position acquired by America during 
the last war was expected to lead to the adoption of free trade . 
after the war was over. But the Tariff Act which was passed 
only last year imposed very high duties not, only upon manu- 
factures, but also upon important classes of raw-materials, 
like pig-iron, wool, zinc, etc., thus violating one well-recognized 
principle of protection. Thus, up to 1860, her tariff satisfied 
the demands of protection to young industries. But after that, 
the tariff shaped by the exigencies of the Civil War was either 
retained intact or even heightened by the pressure of vested 
interests. The degree of political corruption, lobbying, intrigu- 
ing and wire-pulling which is a standing blot on American 
public life has been mainly responsible for her tariff legislation 
during the last 60 years. Discussing the tariff of this period, 
one writer says, “The history of tariff-making is not parti-, 
cularly honourable in all its details to any party or interest ; 
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ife has too often partaken of a personal fight by manufactures 
against the public and each other.” 

Thus, the benefit of tariff protection to young industries 
exhausted itself by 1860. Here also, as in Germany, we must 
account for uniformly rapid progress throughout the 19 th century 
and the first decade of the 20th century not by reference to 
tariff, but by reference to the underlying forces of that wonder- 
ful country. All eminent economists, among whom we should 
note the names of Dr. Marshall and ' Professor Taussing, have 
attributed America’s achievements in economic life to her 
limitless resources and to the restless enterprise and brilliant 
inventiveness of her people. Invention of more and more 
efficient machinery and the adaptation of one industry after 
another to the conditions of machine production and large-scale 
organization — here are to be found the sources of her remark- 
able success. 

We need not proceed with our review of commercial 
history any further. All the other important countries, Japan 
and the British Dominions, for example, have mainly followed 
List from the theoretical standpoint and imitated America and 
Germany from the practical standpoint. Everywhere the 
cry has been that of a National System of Political Economy 
and protection to young industries, and everywhere the exam- 
ples kept in view are those of Germany and America. The 
course of policy and the lessons of history, too, have been 
everywhere nearly the same. 

The case for protection in India . — We should now proceed 
to discuss the question of the right fiscal policy for India in 
the light of theory as well as the lessons of commercial history. 
So far as the theoretical basis is concerned, it has long been 
recognized by Indian publicists and economists that List’s 
ideas are almost entirely applicable to the conditions of our 
country. The idea of a National System of Political Economy 
and the development of multiform productive powers — ^these 
have been the basis of our demand for a protective system. 
The instability and inelasticity of a purely agricultural life, 
the narrow scope for the exercise of talents, and the stationary 
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character of our national income which is becoming more and 
more unequal to the needs of a growing population and also 
to the demands of a modern government — these are the defi- 
ciencies in our economic life which would be corrected, as List 
points out, by the establishment of manufactures of which the 
basic requirements — raw-materials, power and labour — exist in 
the country. List’s second condition is also satisfied here. 
Our industrial development is being impeded by the competi- 
tion of well-established foreign industries whose only advantage 
lies in an earlier start. Even though all other conditions may be 
favourable to the establishment of industries, although capital, 
labour and raw-materials may be lying ready to hand, still 
the starting of many new industries cannot be fully expected 
under present circumstances. Because as soon as industries 
have been started in our country, it would be possible for 
well-entrenched foreign industries, which have free access to 
our markets, to bring all their resources in money, experience 
and commercial strategy to bear upon a cut-throat competition 
with our industries. The final outcome of such a competition 
between unequals, a giant and an infant, is always a foregone 
conclusion. At the present moment, many factors are fairly 
favourable to the growth of industries in this country. But 
this fear of unequal competition is responsible for a widespread 
lack of confidence and optimism among our capitalists and 
business-men. As some witnesses stated before the Eiscal 
Commission, it is not a very high rate of protective’ duties 
that they want so much as a definite assurance of protection, 
even a fairly moderate protection. This guarantee of a rea- 
sonable measure of protection to our young and as yet unborn 
industries, in order to create an atmosphere of confidence and 
optimism, appears to be the most Justifiable demand for pro- 
tection in our country. 

Another important basis of protectionism in India is the 
overwhelming and universal national sentiment in favour of 
a protective tariff. The strength of the sentiment is due 
partly to a burning sense of the injustice that has been done 
by the vested interests in Lancashire in denying us the right 
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to determine our own fiscal arrangements. It is also partly 
the result of a widespread belief that the marvellous industrial 
■ achievements of Germany, America and Japan have been 
mainly due to their protective tariff. Whether such a belief 

- in the efficacy of protection, and such a sentiment in its 
favour may be right or wrong, it cannot be gainsaid that they 
have been common among all peoples in the early stages of 
their conscious nationhood, and they are, therefore, natural 
to India also where we are just moving towards the attainment 
of a conscious, united and real national status. 

The most dominating factor in India at present, however, 
is the condition of our Imperial finances since the out-break 
of the War. Almost every war has been more or less a 
foster-parent of protective tariff in three different ways. In 
the first place, the cessation of international trade, complete or 
partial, leads to the establishment of new industries which 
invariably demand protection when they are exposed to the 
risks of competition after the war is over. In the second 
place, the exaggeration of the national sentiment during wars 
creates a public opinion in support of protection to national 
industries. In the third place, the burden of armaments and 
munitions leads to enormous public expenditure which has to 
be met by any method of taxation that lies ready to hand, and 
customs duties are always looked upon as the most accessible 
source of revenue in times of war. The Napoleonic War 
.created protection in America and Continental Europe, the 
American Civil War led to extreme protectionism in that country, 

- the Eraneo-German War was responsible for high and aU-round 
protection in both those countries, and the last war has brought 
about the same result almost in every country, not excepting 

. India. Our tariff which was on a purely revenue basis till 1914, 
has been modified several times during and after the war, and 
although the action of the Government was solely based on a 
desire for revenue, it has become protective in certain respects. 
Thus our cotton piece-goods so long denied the benefit of 
protection in spite of our persistent demand have now come to 
.enjoy a protection of 7^ duty, sugar 155^, manufactured 
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tobacco 765^, iron and steel manufactures paper and 
paste-board 11 %, dyes and colour 11?^ and some other articles 
even a higher rate. Again, customs duties which produced 
only 11 % of the Imperial revenue in 1909-10 — 1913-14, contri- 
buted nearly ^rd of the same in 1921. Apart from the very 
conspicuous place which customs must thus occupy in our 
Imperial finances, there is another aspect of them which will 
be of extreme importance in our present financial troubles. 
The Imperial Government, as we know, depends at present for 
a part of its revenue, amounting to some ten crores of rupees, 
upon contributions from the provinces, which are themselves 
suffering from deficits in their budgets for some years now. 
To-day we are witnessing the not very commendable spectacle 
of mutual quarrels among the provinces as well as between 
the provinces and the Central Government over these contri- 
butions. This tends to undermine the position and dignity 
of the Central Government on the one hand, and create 
particularist sentiments among the provinces on the other. 
This serious obstacle to the normal progress of our political 
evolution can only be removed if the Imperial Government 
tries to fill up the gap in its finances by some independent 
method, without drawing upon the provincial revenues. It 
was exactly such a situation that led Prince Bismarck to draw 
most of his revenues from the customs duties, and his example 
may well be followed in India also. 

Thus, we find that on three distinct grounds, sentimental, 
theoretical and financial, the claim for protection in India is 
based. Por good or for evil, protection has come to be a 
feature of India’s economic life. Let us now examine some 
of the more important aspects of protection in India. In the 
first place, it should never be forgotten that protection implies 
a burden of high prices imposed upon the consumers for the 
benefit of the home producers. Protection to young industries 
means nothing but that the nation taxes itself to encourage 
the industrial development with a view to larger benefits in 
the future. Undoubtedly some part of the burdeh of high 
prices will be counterbalanced by the rise in wages and salaries 
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due to increased demand for labour. But still, in a country 
like India, where there is so much friction in the economic 
world and economic forces take a long time to work out their 
full effects, a substantial burden will continue to press upon 
the ryots and the middle classes. In the second place, the 
mere starting of industries will be no guarantee that all of 
them will be able to become independent of tariff support 
within a reasonable period of time. Industries which are not 
suited to the peculiar environment and resources of India will 
never be successful. But, the experience of other countries 
shows that once a protective system is adopted, all sorts of 
industries put -forward claims for protective support, and also 
that it is extremely diificult for governments to ignore such 
claims. In the third place, as List lays down and John Stuart 
Mill insists, protection must be temporary, and continued, 
say, for 20 or 30 years, after which the public must be relieved 
of their burden by the withdrawal of protection. Here, again, 
as we learn from history, once protection is given, vested 
interests are created which in course of time grow powerful 
enough to render futile all attempts at reduction or withdrawal 
of the protective tariff. Thus, once protection is launched, 
the necessary burden upon the consumers is almost invariably 
perpetuated. In order to avoid these dangers of a protective 
system, three principles must be remembered and applied in 
practice. In the first place, extreme caution will have to be 
exercised in the selection of industries which are suitable to 
the resources of the country and are expected to grow indepen- 
dent in course of time. In the second place,- we should be 
careful to see that the rate of duty may be neither too low 
for effective protection, nor too high for the consuming public. 
In the third place, the period of protection must not be so 
much prolonged as to impose unnecessary burdens upon the 
jpublic. A^ain, in the framing of the tariff itself, some deli- 
cate and extremely dijficult problems will have to be confronted. 
It is commonly agreed that while import duties should be 
imposed on manufactured goods, raw-materials and machinery 
should be left on the free list so that the cost of production 
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difficulties face us. In the first place, no hard and fast line 
of distinction can be laid down between raw-materials and 
manufactured goods, for finished products such as sugar or 
yarn or chemicals may be the raw-materials of other industries. 
In the second place, machines and implements themselves 
may be and should be manufactured in this country. Here 
also, the divergent claims of machine-making and machine- 
using industries will present almost insuperable difficulties. 
To deal with all these various aspects of the tariff problem, 
the recent T’iscal Commission has proposed the establishment 
of a permanent Tariff Board, after the examples of America 
and Australia. But whether we shall be able to find out the 
right type of men who will combine special training and 
knowledge with complete impartiality and disinterestedness 
is a question which will find its answer only in the experience 
of the future. 

Then, again, we should never forget the connection 
between tariff and political corruption. Referring to this 
point in connection with American Tariff, one writer recently 
said, “every manufacturer is in effect told that instead of 
studying to organise his industry so as to meet the world’s 
conditions of commerce, he must devote his energies to the 
work of lobbying among the politicians and officials of 
Washington. ’’ In America, Germany and England, the well- 
established democracies have failed to cope with the multifa- 
rious resources that vested interests bring to bear upon legislation, 
specially tariff legislation, which has the effect of filling up 
the purses of special classes at the expense of the general 
public. Democratic legislation or administration cannot follow 
any definite principles, but always depends upon the fickle 
changes of political parties and groups, and is regulated by the 
shifting currents of political power. Although some safe-guards 
will be provided by the establishment of an independent body 
like the Tariff Board, the real check to corruption must always 
come from an ever-vigilant and well-informed public opinion. 
In this connection, we should like to emphasise the urgent 
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necessity of encouraging the systematic study of economics 
throughout the country. 

Imperial Preference . — Briefly speaking, Imperial Pre- 
ference means that we should buy our articles from the United 
Kingdom rather than from foreign countries. In all discussions 
on this question, we generally fail to take account of one impor- 
tant point, namely, that the United K ingdom already enjoys 
a very large measure of natural preference in the Indian 
market, Por, the expansion of trade between two countries 
depends much more upon intimate political and financial 
connections, or upon a vital contact between their civilisations, 
than upon an artificial factor like tariff relations. Politically 
and financially, our connections with Great Britain are of the 
most thoroughgoing character. Over and above this, British 
ideas of life, of comforts and luxuries and fashions, have for 
the last two centuries exercised a very powerful influence upon 
our national standards of civilisation. Hence, Great Britain 
has already enjoyed and will continue to enjoy a natural 
preference in our markets. This explains the predominant 
position she has secured for herself in our import trade. During 
the last century she had an almost complete monopoly in our 
import trade, which must have enabled her to charge monopoly 
prices in this country. With the advent of the 20th century 
this monopoly has been gradually broken by the entry of 
Germany, Japan, and very recently of America into our foreign 
trade. If Indian consumers are not to pay high monopoly 
prices for their imports, there should be an extension of our 
foreign trade with as many countries as possible so that we 
may have the advantage of competitive prices with respect to 
our imports. Purther, as in the political world, so in the 
economic world, the progress and growth of a country is sure 
to be impeded if it is under the supreme dominance of one 
nation alone. The expansion -of our commerce with foreign 
Countries means not merely an increase of material wealth 
but also an increase of moral and intellectual wealth. In 
this view of the case, it is eminently desirable that during the 
period of her transition, India should nourish her national life 
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by drawing upon as many external sources as possible; 
Hence, we should be ill-advised to adopt any course that will 
arrest the process of our growing trade relations with foreign 
countries. Coming to the question of offering preferential rates 
to Great Britain, so far as that is within the range of practical 
politics, it may be pointed out that we shall have to adopt two 
different tariff-schedules, the lower one to be applied in the case 
of British imports and the higher one in the case of foreign 
imports. Now, as the imports from Great Britain compete 
with our indigeneous manufactures and also make up nearly 
two-thirds of our total imports, the preferential tariff, the 
lower one itself, must be sufficiently high so as both to afford 
the necessary protection and yield the necessary revenue. This 
by itself will impose a great burden upon the people. Now, 
if a higher tariff is applied in the case of foreign imports, the 
result will be that both foreign and British imports will com- 
mand the same price in our market, and that price will be 
influenced by the higher tariff schedule, and not by the lower 
one. Accordingly, British merchants will profit by the higher 
rate so far as the sale of their goods is concerned, while they 
will contribute to our revenue only at the lower rate. Thus, 
there will be a double burden imposed on our consumers, one 
for the sake of protection to our industries, and the other for 
the sake of granting a subsidy to the British industries. There- 
fore, while the simple burden of protection to young industries 
makes us hesitate to adopt a protective tariff, it would be an 
almost absurd proposition to ask our poor ryots to undertake 
another burden in order to help the industries of the richest 
nation in the world. She may well be left to take care of her 
industries, and also to expand her commerce with India along 
natural channels. 

Qonelmioii . — ^We should now conclude by making a few 
observations on the underlying forces that make for national 
greatness. Although tariff is one of the recognised methods 
of encouraging industries, we should remember that it is only 
one of the methods, and exercises only an exterior and 
artificial influence. Its only use lies in bringmg out and 
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mobilising the vital forces of economic life and accelerating 
their work. It can speed them up, but can never create them. 
Hence, in order that tariff may properly serve its purpose, we 
must also create a restless spirit of enterprise and progress 
and a burning desire for efficient and worthy living among 
our people. With that end in view, the establishment of free 
and universal primary education must be immediately under- 
taken even at the cost of progress in other directions. In the 
second place, the ever-growing complexity of modern economic 
problems requires for their solution an increasingly large 
number of men who are systematically trained in commerce 
and also in applied sciences and technology generally. 
Germany’s economic evolution for the last fifty years stand as 
the most brilliant example of what thorough and methodical 
training in commercial and technological sciences can do. 
The efforts of our Universities in this field must to a large 
extent be supplemented by our cotton-princes and iron- 
magnates who should not only have their own laboratories, 
but also contribute very liberally to assist all public or semi- 
public scientific and commercial institutions, where alone the 
real foundations of our industrial and commercial greatness 
may be truly and well laid. If we want to occupy again the 
same glorious position among the nations of the world as we 
once did in our brilliant past, we must thoroughly recognise 
the very important part which systematic training in the 
technological arts and sciences has played and the still more 
important part it is going to play in shaping the destinies of 
nations. 


HIEENDBA LAL DEY. 
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the need for synthesis in the social sciences. 

JEiead before the Sociological Association of the 
I/iicknow University. 


Autonomy is one principle of Life and Socialization is 
Two principles another. Together they form a rhythm which 
of political life, harmonizes the progress of the universe. 

But owing to the operation of a number of causes one idea 
gets the upper hand at a particular period and the other goes 
down. Thus in politics internationalisation is the order of 
the day, just as nationalism was of the XIX Century, though 
even now the cry for national autonomy in some cases is 
urging the world to another war. The forces of individualiza- 
tion are most apparent in the discrediting of the state 
machinery by group entities. But side by side with the im- 
portance of groups is the necessity felt for federating them. 
A transition period is logically possible in this world of constant 
and rapid changes only from the point of view of a co-exist- 
ence of numerous forces and without the domination of one 
special force over others. 

The alternate play of centripetal and centrifugal forces 
In individual recognised in polities. In the life of the 

individual it corresponds with age. The 
rebel of sixteen smarting under the yoke of his systematic 
father, lectures on individualism, swears by Shelley and Bakunin, 
but changes his complexion when he becomes a father, reads 
Durkhein and lectures on social solidarity. He has become 
a pillar of society, and from the vantage position of experience 
he crushes the same individuality of his children for which he 
had so nobly stood up thirty years ago. He can not help it — 
his intellect is not deteriorating, he has seen life only, as he 
says. But he is in the grip of the rhythm of socialization. 

The two movements are complete when they are comple- 
mentary. In the progress of knowledge we find the same 
principle of alternate predominance of centralization and 
decentralization, individuation and socialization. And no wonder. 
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for knowledge is of life, vital, it must follow the law of life. 

Every science arises out of practice. Even a pure science 
In tne progress Mathematics had its origin in rituals. 

of knowledge Physics and other natural sciences arose when 
the primitive man wanted to move stones by a log of wood or to 
remove poison from the herbs by roasting them in fire, or 
when the arrow had to be shot straight by adding a feather to 
the stick. A late primitive man thus discovered the power of 
steam from the hot kettle, another utilized electricity from 
kite-flying. The science of navigation was evolved from fishing 
industries in rivers, inland seas and open seas. And industries of 
the 19th century begot the science of wealth. Experience is 
the father of discovery. 


Experiences are concrete. They are based upon facts which 

The concrete need of co-relation. Each fact by 

nature of ex- itself is neither scientific nor historical, 
perience ... 

Collection of complete in its potentiality but incomplete in 
facts and e man- i 

c 1 p a 1 1 o n its relativity. A number of facts collected 

bondagePythe together is complete to the collector in so far 

reiataons^ b^^ as they elicit a certain kind of relation to 

ween them. pj.e(jigpose(i to them by the force 

of his subjectivism or inner idea. This inner idea is drawn from 

the store-house of his previous experiences. But we can imagine a 

primitive man looking at the world for the first time (he is not 

Plato’s child though), for his Nature is nothing but a congeries of 

unlearned tendencies, he draws certain conclusions from his 


collection of facts without predilection. The conclusions once 
formed mark the first emancipation from matter-of-factness. 
His relations as yet smell of facts. Together they form his 
experience. Then as his experiences accumulate, his conclu- 
sions are tested and judged, if they fail before new facts the 
mind becomes alert and tries to find out new facts to corroborate 


his fiirst conclusions. Sometimes corroborative facts are found, 
sometimes not. If they are found, the relations gain confidence 
and begin to be independent of further facts, till at last the 
abstract relation, judged, tested by and co-related to other 
relations arrived at by a similar process, receive the prestige 
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of a scientific generalisation. Thus the greater the amount of 
evidences, the greater is the independence of the abstract from 
the concrete. The concrete is thus being left in the lurch. 

Experiences from another point of view can be traditional. 


Traditional ex- 
perience Em- 
ancipation 
tnrougli con- 
densation. 


The Byzantine complexity of Yajna, the 
elaborate laws and regulations for the oriental 
artist, the rigidity of a Greek drama, and the 
arcana of domestic ritualism in an Indian or 


a Mongolian family, all can be traced to certain practices which 
have been bequeathed from one generation to another. The 
traditions are either oral, as in Indian music, or handicrafts, 
or written in codes. The emancipation of the abstract from 
the concrete takes place through condensation, rather than 
by co-relation proper, in other words, through a selective process 
of the most essential elements in the practices and by perpetuat- 
ing them in a series of formulas or mantrams. The mantrams, 
when then’ meaning is alive are very convenient for avoiding 
elaboration. But in course of time their meaning is forgotten 
in a maze of commentaries, the perspective is lost and these 
mantrams become lullabys to croon the contented and the 


complacent into somnolescence. 

The concrete is the environment from yet another point 
of view. Here the concrete can not be 

Tlie environmen- 
tal cnaracter eliminated so easily. Just as life conquers 
of experience, . 

emancipation environment by adaptation and co-operation, 
by adaptation , e ^ 

and co-opera- so also a generalisation or a group of facts 

surmounts the singularity of a unique fact. 

A fellowship of facts does • away with their individuality. A 

conquest of individuality is a declaration of independence on 

the part of the group. The charter of liberty is the law of 

life, co-operation. 

Thus a body of knowledge is systematized and in the 
Ethics is an- Process of systematization is freed from the 
to^®the^^auto^ trammels of practice or tradition or necessity, 
ex^a- environment. But immediately after the 
nation. breach of the first line of defence, a more 


formidable line is discovered as a barrier to autonomy. That 
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* what is ’ should he confused with “ what should be ” is a fact 
of that psychological state which is the result of experience 
and reflection. The individual mind is thinking more or less 
in the same line, not as yet apart from actual experience but 
in its continuation. Human spirit is one of adventure and 
therefore reflection is looking behind as well as looking ahead. 
The logic is simple — if a, b, c, d, are there and if their relation 
is one of seriality, then there is a natural tendency on the part 
of the human mind to expect e, f, g, h, and the rest to be in 
the some serial order. The human mind has been accustomed 
and therefore trained to the uniformity of nature in so far as 
the elementary facts like sunrise, sunset, rotation of the seasons, 
growth and death, are concerned. It is the march of a tend- 
ency slowly developing into a hard law, not as yet capable of 
forecasting the future, but having a parallel in the develop- 
.ment of chance into probability, not yet full-grown into truth. 
This progress breeds expectation, expectation when it is dec- 
lared legitimate by experience is a sure foot-hold of morality, 
unacted actions are sought to be acted upon by the principle 
of former actions. Naturally ethics is amalgamated with the 
observed facts of life by the adventurous spirit of man. 

A great thinker comes and makes the issues clear. He takes 
Divorce from stock of previous knowledge and organises 
etnics. jjjjg stores of vitality for fresh incursions into 

the realm of the infinite. Before Aristotle politics, ethics, 
jurisprudence were in a confused heap, before Karl Marx 
socialism was utopianism, before the author of Mitakshara, 
there was Manu, before the Code of Twelve Tables there was 
Divine Justice, before the Astronomer there was the Astrologer, 
before Roger Bacon there was the Magician, before the Doctor 
there was the village witch and the herb-dealer. This divorce 
from ethical considerations is the second historical step in the 
growth of scientific autonomy. 

Ethics being shelved out, human energy is now focussed at 
Era of speciaii- subject itself. An era of specialisation 

sation, dawns and we find philosophers and scientists 
cabined in their cells conning over the pages of ancient manus- 
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eripts and note-books full of present day observations, with eyes 
firmly set on the future which is in the crucible over a lamp. 
What amount of midnight oil is consumed, what wanderings 
in the Beagles, what explorations and tramps across the desert 
and the snow, what experiments! Man is abroad and ransacks 
Nature, she hides her secrets, man wrests them away, sometimes 
forcibly like an Amundsen or a Bury, sometimes mildly, by 
feinting defeat like a Pasteur or a Rogers. It requires an art 
greater than Ovid’s to describe man’s wooings of Nature. 

Along with work, the necessity for rest arises — ^along with 

specialisation, the necessity for arrangement. 

Classification on A, „ , i j at. • j 

tne basis of an The facts are classified, the room is made 

Inner idea. ready and tidy. This classification looks like 
a repetition of the old process. The fundamental, i. e., the 
psychological basis of classification is the inner idea which 
prompts the collection of a certain group of facts and neglects 
others. The inner idea is simply a question of life and death 
to the collector or the observer. The surge of the search is 
furnished by the sense of its unavoidability, inevitability and 
spontaneity. The scheme of things which he considers neces- 
sary or inevitable has got be completed. The work of comple- 
tion might be a physically impossible task for him, but he 
believes in the faithful band of workers around him and after 
him who would complete the task left half-done or undone by 
him. He accepts one order of facts and negatives another by 
sheer necessity which sternly forbids an unnecessary waste. 
The Economy of Life calls for a correct declension in im- 
portance, the immediate, the inter-mediate and the simple 
mediate to create order out of a chaotic complexity of mutual 
dependence. 

Now that the facts are collected and collated, the inner 
Tbe Inner idea seeks for a corroboration and 

roborated °be- elucidation. The relation governing the facts 
rai^atioif and sanctioned by the inner idea becomes a generali- 
tbenaiaw. sation, which tested again and again in the 
light of freshly acquired facts, observations, and experiences, 
assumes the dignity of a scientific law so long as it remains 
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unchallenged. The body of systematized knowledge has at last 
become a science, it seems, the abstract has transcended the 
concrete without being divorced from it. 

It is science, no doubt, but is it autonomous? Not yet. 
Divorce from divorced from history, yet to 

History. made realistic. Some moment, very 

conveniently the present has to be snatched out of the flow of 
time, some point is to be marked in space, as some sequence is 
to be noted in causality. Upon this tripod the pure science is 
to stand out of the continuous march of events. Estimates can 
be two-fold, real and historical. Genei’alisations before they 
wear the ermine and ascend the woolsack of infallibility robe 
themselves in the parti-coloured dresses of a pageantry and 
march along with the show of events. Generalisations before 
they attain the dignity of a law are historical — they are con- 
cerned as yet about the thing, more so than with the thing in 
itself. But concentration is lost in a panoi’ama, specialization 
is impossible in a pageantry for the perspective can not easily 
afford to be mindful of the detail. The law of the thing in- 
itself is merged in the law and order of the march. The indivi- 
dual soldier is not recognised when his battalion is marching 
past, his individual steps are not heard in the monotonous 
tramp, his bugle is not heard in the song of the march, 
except perhaps to the eyes and the ears of the beloved 
who stands out in the balcony. Thus does the pure scientist 
stand out on the balcony of his laboratory, picks out the indivi- 
dual incident from the general, makes it discontinuous for the 
sake of a scientific necessity, holds it fixed in space, time, and 
causality, holds it there perhaps too long. The soldier who 
stays behind is dismissed from the regiment. An individual 
fact, thus fixed, is divorced from the continuity of reality. It 
is a necessity for a science to be autonomous. 

Thus science has created an abstraction so far. Abstraction 
Scientific aHs- forth an orientation. It demands new 

omiceptVtne concepts. One such is the 

normal. concept of the normal. The normal is not the 

average though related to it. It is not real though it approxi- 
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mates to reality. It is not the ideal, though it tends toward that 
viciously. It is essentially an artificial product created by the 
necessity for understanding the abstraction. Thus ilx actual 
life we have a black dog, a white dog, a faithful, or an unfaith- 
ful dog, a big or a small dog — all from different points of 
view. In common language, the point of view qualifies the 
description of the dog. But in the science of Zoology, where 
we have to study the anatomy of the dog, the blackness or 
the whiteness, the faithfulness or the unfaithfulness, the 
bigness or the smallness are all irrelevant. Only the dog, 
devoid of all such particularities arising out of human 
points of view, is the important thing, the sole unit of 
observation. But no such dog exists in the mind of 
the man in the street, it is only the creation of the scientist, 
of scientific necessity. 

The normal is therefore essential if science is to go ahead 
The necessity of conquer fresh fields and pastures anew, 

the concept jj; jg alphabet of science which builds 
its language first and ultimately its rhythm. The concept 
of normal value is the first stone set up by the scientific 
economist. It is the corner-stone of all Economic laws. It 
assists the scientific economist to explain new facts. It is 
the nucleus — the thread round which crystallisation sets in, 


in such diverse geometrical forms. 

But logically speaking, the science is not yet perfectly 


Divorce from 
snbaectivity, 
how It IS 
effected. 


autonomous. The inner idea or the subjecti- 
vism of the scientist has to be eliminated to 
make the science truly objective. In the 


first place, as the generalisation slowly eliminates the parti- 


cular or assimilates it, the scientist wants to shake off the 


shackles of his inner idea — his likes and dislikes, his predilec- 
tions and predispositions. A disinterested objectivity is his 
ideal. Possibly, in so far as his selection goes, his subjectivism 
sticks to him. Even a scientific critic of literature takes up 
Shakespeare and not Guy Boothby. So far, the self or the subject 
is a selective agency very broadly. But once the selection Is 
finished, once the immediate and the simpler relations out of a 
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wider complexity and a crowd of facts are established, the means 
proves an obstacle. A belief is apt to be more erroneous than 
a rational choice. The scientist takes special care against 
himself, i.e., against Ms own concrete and human points of view. 
He is his own worst enemy. He positively disbelieves himself — 
therefore he first seeks the help of instruments which have no 
mind and consequently can be trusted. Instruments are being 
perfected — perfection in instruments means not simply greater 
accuracy and a greater capacity to compass a growing com- 
plexity, but a greater ability to resist the influence of the local, 
the particular and the extraneous considerations. In the 
second place, the man in the street is subpoenaed as a witness. 
He has no interest in the work of the scientist, except a 
distant, ultimate, and indirect one through humanity. His 
vision is not coloured by the subjectivism of the scientist — 
he is free — he is blunt — the blunter he is — the better for the 
scientist. When the instruments and the man in the street— 


the modern substitute for a primitive man, bear the scientist’s 
observations out, then and then only is the scientist satisfied. 
So in the avoidance of this subjectivism the services of two 
democratical and concrete agencies like the instrument and 
the man in the street are utilized. This perpetual self- 
imposed censorship and a constant awareness of the Achilles’ 
heel which is lying open to a stray shaft, teaches humility to 
the scientist. It is curious to observe that an attempted 
avoidance of a psychological state — of an attitude of mind, is 
given the name of a scieniijio attitude. 

Scientific generalisations by thus being tested and re- 
Tne confusion ^^ested, by thus being freed from the. inner 
tlfi^taws°and of the nature of Natural Laws, 

natural laws. They are supposed to be universal and im- 
mutable — so they can embrace any order of facts. Any aberra- 
tion is not tolerated and is sought to be explained away 
on other grounds. The ground specially selected is a moral 
one. Thus in Economics, after having discovered an economic 
being, the concepts of normal value, marginal utility, representa- 
tive form, after having discovered laws of maximum satisfac- 
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tion with minimum effort, of diminishing utility and diminish- 
ing return, of population and of comparative costs and after 
basing them upon the law of competition which is supposed 
to be as permanent and immutable as any law of the Medes 
and the Persians, the scientific economist relegates a fresh ^ 
order of facts and laws based upon barter, customs and ethical 
competition to the limbo of a lower order of civilisation, the 
height and the lowness of civilisation being solely measured by 
the standard to which the scientist is accustomed. The 
stray shaft which strikes the heel is an immoral shaft for it 
disturbs scientific complacency. This is human nature, no 
doubt, but it shows how much the scientist is still dependent 
upon the concrete, upon ethics, and upon his belief. A proper 
scientific attitude (which is a misnomer logically, for a 
scientist has no attitude) would bow to a new fact or a group 
of facts in all reverence and humility. 

Thus a pure science has been built up by intellect by 
Forces of revolt eschewing the concrete in the shape of the 
ti^ic^^anstrac- Practices and traditions, the ethics, the history 
tioQ* and lastly the self. But all these are 

living factors, stern realities, facts as much as the so- 
called scientific facts. They rebel, not alone for being ignored, 
but also for being tyrannized over in return by intellect which 
serves its function by reducing everything to a mechanism — 
the like producing the like. Any disturbance of this mechanical 
classification is considered unethical, unreal even. History, 
utility, ethics, and new facts all join the forces of revolt 
against this intellectuality of science which is nothing but 
a mechanistic concept of the universe in camouflage. Man can 
never remain wedded to a sheer necessity for ever long. 

The seeds of the revolution are the new facts which crop 
Fictions and ^P- The old laws want to explain them 
compromises. away; when they fail, legal fictions are created 
which are half way houses to lodge them. Such fictions are 
compromises and compromises are patch-works done by chance 
and not by rational choice. The fundamental idea is no 
longer the subjectivism of the scientist, but the law itself. 
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The task becomes easier. When in economics, the oriental 
system of distribution, production, and exchange is discovered, 
when the inequity in the distribution of wealth under the western 
capitalistic system, the treatment of labour as a commodity, 
its lack of bargaining power, its chronic unemployment are 
observed — they give rude shocks to the old classical school 
which at last stoops to conquer. Its policy of conciliation 
with the irreconcileables is the policy of state legislation 
arbitration-boards, Whitley Councils, welfare schemes, insurance 
policies, profit-sharing schemes, and such other reformist 
proposals of permeation which leave untouched the existing 
social solidarity. They serve only to mitigate the rigour 
of the attack — the weak facts are won over, but the strong 
ones remain outside the system and find out that reformist 
policies only perpetuate the old system, that they are at 
best curative and not preventive. The new facts set up 
a new order which the old law finds it hard to recognise. 
But their belligerency is recognised in the birth of the his- 
torical school which states that as different conditions prevail, 
different laws should also be formulated. Variety is no 
longer banned — on the other hand it is respected. 

The basis of classification of the new facts undergoes a 

THe change in account of this new impact; 

the basis of though the change is not perceived. This 

time also, the new classification looks like a 
repetition of the old process, but really it is not. We have seen 
that classification is necessary for the intellect to put the house 
in order, it is a convenient division of labour, the selection of 
the immediate and the negation of the simple mediate, 

the fixing up of the useful particular in time, space 

and causality out of a maze of mutual dependence. But 
the new purpose is not orderliness for the sake of orderliness 
alone, but also for further replenishing the house. The 
danger is obvious, in an abracadabra of detailed specialisation 
the organic unity of knowledge is lost sight of. The interlock- 
ing of phenomena demands an interlockmg of their systems 
of knowledge. In the meantime a new order of facts gives 
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rise to derivative sciences — they press on and on. Along with the 
complexity of new facts, the dependence of the living creature 
upon an inseparable environment and his place in the recurrent 
and the non-recurrent pageantry of life make its impossible 
for any science to base itself upon an intellectual convenience 
alone. Convenience is not a suitable basis for all times. It 
is not final and hence it is strained by new facts. The basis 
of classification becomes once more the inner idea of the first 
scientist. But this inner idea is more vital than a subjective 
predilection — it is now a matter of rational choice, it now 
represents a point of view towards life in general — the interest 
of classification now changes itself into a philosophy. Where 
convenience fails, where intellectualism fails, philosophy 


begins. 

Necessarily scientific generalisations, or laws as they are 


cnanges in tne 
nature of 
scientific laws. 


called, change. From chance, from a bare 
summary or a description of facts they rise 
to certitude, but not yet to truth. The 


following incidents in the character of the new transformations 
of scientific generalisations are to be noticed. 

(1) They partially retain the character of generalisations. 


Probability de- 
velops into 
rational belief. 


Generalisations are at best probabilities or 
degrees of certainty in our judgments. The 
certainties have ceased to vary from individ- 


ual to individual and the non-rational influences of early 


environment have been eliminated. Thus a certain amount of 


objectivity in the occurrence of events has been reached. But 
the change is indicated in the intrusion of another kind of 
necessity for ascertaining an equal and a comparative degree 
of rational justification for our anticipation of events. “ Clearly, 
the degree of rational justification must vary with the kind 
and amount of knowledge we have of the operative conditions 
which determine the event in question.” Every judgment is 
an event in the scientist’s mental history and to that extent sub- 
jective, but all intelligent judgments, certain, probable, possible, 
are based on a knowledge of objective necessity, objective 
probability and objective possibility. According to the 
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•standpoint taken up, causality and uniformity are at the basis 
of all belief — though belief in order to be a certitude will have 
to be based upon objective realities and tested by objective 
standards. 

(2) Consequently the transformations are more deliberate — 


Consciousness— 
element is in- 
troduced 


in other words, there is a greater element of 
consciousness here, than in the previous 
generalisations. The inner idea has become 


conscious. Consciousness is like the instinct and other un^ 


learned tendencies, a selecting agency at nearly all times. 
Of course its selective character — which first came out when 


the individual came in contact with the environment, is 
emphasised by the interest of the scientist. Consciousness 
now restricts activities and inhibits tendencies to stray aside 


from these interests. But the interests are no longer of 
biological adaptation — they are dynamic and progressive, i.e., 
creative. 


(3) Generalisations now embrace a wider range of 

■Wider generali- words they pay greater at- 

sation tention to the individuality of facts — their 

uniqueness. Por each particularity is a recognition of the 
principle of variety, which is a triumph of the principle of 
Life and a negation of that of mechanism (the like producing 
the like), as well as that of radical finalism (the production 
after a pattern). And if the foundational fact of our knowledge 
is, in the language of the philosophy of Humanism “ a concrete 
universal, an unambiguous and unique fact of an individual 
character,” then the fresh acquisition of each new fact or order 
of facts, supplied by the patient scientist paves the way to 
the humanisation of science through an attempt to correlate 
it with the established generalisations ; in other words, through 
curiosity, research and the respect attached to the fruits of 
research, i.e., through the discovery of new facts. But still 
the scientific generalisation remains ever open to challenge. 
Probability, i.e., rational belief is thus far satisfied with “ those 
varying degrees of assertiveness which are co-related with 
corresponding degrees of rational support which the scientific 
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judgment finds in the available evidence,” But the margin 
between Probability and Beality still remains lost to the 
public eye. Thus we see that scientific laws through observation 
and classification and judgment have tried to approach Truth, 
but have found only varying degrees of probability. Simple 
subjective belief cured by objective considerations is a quality 
of Truth but it is not Truth itself. Belief is at best a point of 
view, entirely subjective, reason in science has been at best a 
selective agency that concerns itself with the objective. As 
we have seen that inner idea which has now attained the 
dignity of a scientific conviction fails to find out a common 
platform for both the subjective and the objective standpoints 
from which we will be able to grasp truth in all its fullness ; 
the simple reason of this failure is that the scientist himself 
can be the subject or the object. For, “ it is not enough to 
think of the self as a sort of thing that establishes a merely 
accidental and external relation between what knows and the 
object known.” The object has no existence independently 
and outside the relation in which it is known. “ It is plain ” 
as James says “ that we individually are ourselves objects 
within the general system of experience as much as other 
things we know.” But the scientist in his holy terror of the 
subjective fails to understand this — he fails to discover the 
continuwm. So the scientist who appreciates this position, however 
sub-consciously, is in despair. Despair makes the scientist claim 
more for his science than is properly its due. And despair 
makes Panini say that Brahma can be attained through gram- 
mar — that the whole truth is in it, it lends Haeckel the courage 
to say that he has solved the riddle of the universe and that he 
can create souls in the laboratory. It is despair that sets the 
scientist against philosophy and religion. It is a failure 
to discover a common platform for the subjective point 
of view and the objectivity of outlook that lodges the 
Sciences and the Humanities in two opposite wings of a 
University building, and separates the two courses of studies 
- while the cause of truth would have been better served by 
fusing the two departments together. But despair kills 
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creativeness and creativeness can not be killed if knowledge 
is to progress. Greativeness needs fresh adjustment. Thus 
far adjustments have been made in two different ways. 

(A) By relativity: — Some blind men went to see the 
elephant in the palace. One of them touched the trunk, 
another the legs, yet another the tusk. The keeper had said 
that it was an elephant. They came home and compared 
notes. One of them said that it felt like a soft long thing, 
another a hard curved thing, a third — a strong fleshy post. 
So they quarrelled till at last a man with eyes came in their 
midst and told them that it was neither the soft long thing — 
the trunk, nor the hard curved thing — the tusk, nor was it a 
strong fleshy post — the leg. It was all these things together 
plus something else. It was the elephant. The man with eyes 
had generalised in two ways (1) in so far as he had combined 
all the peculiarities or all the different points of view ; and 
(2) in so far as he came to the conclusion that it was the 
elephant by comparing the I'eports of the blind men with his 
own previous experiences. He simply gave the name and co- 
related all previous knowledge on the point. But the man with 
the eyes if he had seen the elephant in the zoo instead of hearing 
reports about it from blind men would have, at least should 
have, given the character of that particular elephant whether it 
was a grand figure or not. He had not complete data. Com- 
plete data might have given him grounds to form a judgment. 
And a judgment alone would have done justice to a complete 
vision of the elephant. Therefore, a complete vision is objec- 
tive description as well subjective judgment. Thank God I 
the man with eyes was no scientist, therefore he was saved 
the trouble of finding a shelter behind the two apparently 
contradictory points of view. Bor as we know the scientist’s 
mind is the story of a conflict between his ego and an attempt 
to get rid of it. 

So the problem can alone be solved if we discover that 
The reality be- ultimate reality “which is neither subject 
leoSve^ndtbe nor object, but is the fact of significance 
p<Sats ovn&w- which embraces them both and in W'^hich, they 
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are, as it were, poles which we distinguish only in reflection,” in 
other words, if we understand with Kant that our observations 
in time, space and causality are constructions of reflexions. 

It seems that Einstein has caught this point. In the 

Einstein’s point words of Haldane, “ He has denied both 
of view. space and time and has pronounced them 

to consist merely in certain relations belonging to knowledge 
between the observer and what he observes, which vary in 
shape and measurement with the situation and conditions of 
the observer himself, depending as they do for their significance 
and for their reality also on whether the observer is taken to 
be at rest or motion. . . Thus time and space are varying 

relations established as such through interpretation on the 
part of observers vaying in situation. Einstein’s basis is called 
the four dimensional manifold.” In the words of Lord Haldane 
again, “It is antecedent to space and time, but has some 
qualities analogous to their qualities — these qualities do not 
exist in independence. They imply each other in the entirety 
in which alone they are actual, such an entirety has as its 
nature to be activity, a passage of mere events, a multiplicity 
of world-lines of change. What we are primarily aware of is 
thus only change in events not yet differentiated into objects 
with shapes and measurements. But it is the foundation of 
physical reality and it is upon and out of it that there are 
developed in our minds space and time and the objects whose 
relations and w’hose relations to the observer constitute the 
meaning and the reality alike of space and time. They thus 
become actual but only relatively so.” So at most we arrive 
at a relative actuality of time and space based upon a contimi- 
tm which is beyond the subject and the object. 

(B) The second form of adjustment is by Teleology. That 

„ , , existence is alone to be conceived through 

Teleology. . , -i, ^ i. f 

its meaning and that outside . meaning for 

knowledge, actual or possible, being has no significance and 

no reality — is almost a truism of philosophy. When that 

meaning is postponed till the end, when the object is 

expected to complete its nature, it is called teleology. This 
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reference to the end is perpetual. Its perpetuity takes its stand 
upon (a) psychology — the what for and the wherefore of it is a 
question that troubles everybody from an Omar Khayam to the 
man in the street. A big note of interrogation is writ laro-e 
across the scientist’s firmament. This psychological fact is 
at the root of all enquiries — it is as primal as an instinct. It 
allies itself with other instincts to form Avhat is called the 
instinct of workmanship or creativeness — (hj upon conscious* 
ness — consciousness, in the first place increases the efficiency 
Of the brain by a selective process which puts pressure “ in 
favour of those of its performances, which make for the most 
permanent interests of the brain’s owner and by constantly in- 
hibiting the tendencies for straying aside.” Consciousness in 
the second place, brings real ends on the stage of thought. In 
the words of James, “ cognition, as a purely cognitive form of 
being is anti-psychological, consciousness is a fighter for ends. 
Consciousness will help an unstable brain to compass its proper ends. 
The movements of the brain per se yield the means of attaining 
those ends mechanically, but only out of a lot of other ends 
which are not the proper ends. The brain is only an instru- 
ment of possibilities, but of no certainties. It is consciousness 
that reinforces the favourable possibilities and represses the 
unfavourable or the indifferent ones.” Thus we see that the 
element of consciousness pushes probability further into the 
lap of truth and creates the philosophical necessity for applied 
sciences which are avowedly for realising certain ends. Scien- 
tific spirit can ill-afford to do away with this element of 
consciousness which vitalises the mechanical processes of 
generalisations, which selects the relevant from out of a swarm- 
ing continuum and renders the barren abstraction of a scientific 
detachment human and homely. ‘ Consciousness ’ is imagina- 
tion in common parlance — it is the inner idea we have talked 
about. 


The importance of compassing an end appears most in the 


Predictability 

and 

practicability. 


necessity for accurate prediction of future 
events. Practicability is very often predic- 
tability. - WeJoxow how science has laborious- 
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ly built up general rules which make a constant attempt to 
describe the sequence of phenomena in all cases. Those rules 
make the forecasts possible. The greater their probability, 
the greater is the chance of a right prediction. But an infinite 
narration of brute facts can never make a forecast possible. 
As M. Poincare says “ science is built up of facts as a house is 
built up of stones, but an accumulation of facts is no more a 
science than a heap of stones is a house.” Prediction is alone 
possible on the strength of a uniformity in law — but facts are 
various. What facts yield at best is “the assertion of an 
implication which is expressed in terms of the normal under 
certain conditions.” .... Such implications are the 
subject matter of pure sciences. But as Pigou says “ It is in 
their fundamental aspect as an organon of laws and not in 
their superficial aspect as a description of facts, that the 
realistic sciences have bearing upon the conduct of affairs. 
The establishment of such an organon adapted and ready for 
application to particular problems is the ideal.” Such an 
organon, in Pigou’s opinion, even when impotent to offer 
guidance, can check misguidance from “ the false assertion of 
causal connection between observed consequences and observed 
antecedents through failure to observe some relevant antece- 
dent ” and secondly from “ a like false assertion through failure 
to observe some relevant consequent.” Such an organon can also 
provide positive information in the form of a qualitative 
though not quantitative analysis of the kind of relation sub- 
sisting between causes and effects. 

But the proper construction of the idea of an end should 

Pitfall of radical pitfall of a radical finalism. 

finaiism. Radical finalism apparently represents the 

organised world as we are seeking to represent. Therefore, we 
should take all the greater care against it. In finalism there is 
no harmony — it is a monody after a pattern, it admits of no 
discord, therefore it exists more as a principle than as a fact. 
Whereas our harmony pays great respect to the uniqueness or 
the singularity of each fact, “ finalism is revealed only in 
mass-tendencies.” To speak of an end as an outside goal is to 
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predicate that which is unknown. But if we conceive of 
the end as imbedded in the past and as creating the present, 
in fact if we take it as a conscious purpose, then and then 
only have we got a right to predict the march of events. 
The only sense of teleology therefore is the continuation of 
the life process into divergent lines of evolution, rendered 
conspicuous by consciousness and producing similar types. 
The end is in the process — the road “ is created by travelling — 
it is the same old Greek concept of the unity of thinking with 
the thought which thinks itself and knows itself alone.” 

Another pitfall is to be avoided — that of extreme sub- 


Pltfall of ex- 
treme subject 
ivism. 


jectivism or objectivism as a result of the 
failure to conceive an end. Great scientists 
have fallen into it — many of them have come 


to believe in supernaturalism and the grossest kind of material- 
ism. They arise from the same mentality. But they are the 
progenies of despair, despair in failing to adjust the subjective 
and the objective points of view ; in one case the scientist 
escapes through the chimney into a E,osicrucian atmosphere and 
in the other through the cellar. Solid reality is left in both 
cases. In one ease it is the mind that creates things and in 
the other there is no mind. It is no adjustment of the points 
of view which we are seeking to establish, it is a failure 
pure and simple. 

Thus, to summarise, teleology is based upon psychology, 

upon consciousness, upon the need for ex- 
Tbe teleological f » .... 

construction of planation of new tacts, for criticism and for 
syntbesis i_- • i.- i. • - , ■■ 

anticipation, which is a most human need. 

A right construction of teleology with full regard to all the 
above factors, coupled with the fundamental humanism of the 
relativity of knowledge with its proper reverence to the uni- 
queness and at the same time the universality of each fact, 
will cure subjectivity of its uncertainty and the objectivity of 
its detachment from consciousness. This is the much needed 


synthesis of two opposite points of view. The synthesis is a 
psychological state and not simply a point of view. It is also 
real in so far as it is in the domain of practice. It is just 
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beyond the realm of intellect, as psychologists understand it — 
it is just where man is complete with his intellect, emotion, 
will and instincts. 

Let us now take into account some of the considerations 
which have already emphasised this idea of synthesis: — 

(A) It really looks like an irony of Pate that Bacon, the 
TUe idea of father of Inductive Sciences wrote more than 
organism. centuries ago, “ the divisions of the sciences 
are not like different lines that meet in one angle, but rather like 
the branches of a tree that join in one trunk.” This tree is 
the tree of Life, the tree of knowledge. For life-organic is 
one — in action, though in passivity it can be separated, from 
the dynamic point of view, which the idea of evolution has 
taught us, “ the organic-life is the only item in a study of the 
order of Nature which is the avowed object of science to dis- 
cover.” 

Organism again stands for mutual dependence upon the 
environment. This dependence is functional or active, as 
opposed to a mechanical mixture or an artificial classification. 
The relation between organism and environment is extremely 
close, “ to separate them is to kill them and turn biology 
into necrology — environments are diverse and changeful, 
but for each kind of organism there is an indispensable 
minimum of supplies and infiuences, apart from which it can 
not develop.” Thus every science is more or less related to 
another through functional dependence — for knowledge is of 
Life and Life is of knowledge. How this functional dependence 
is rendered a constructive functioning by the introduction of 
the element of consciousness which at once removes the limita- 
tions of a biological analogy will appear clear in the words 
of James, “ Survival, which is a supreme fact of progressive 
evolution, we treat as an absolute end — ‘ a sort of actual should 
be ’ presiding over the physiological reactions. But con- 
sidered from this point of view, all that can be said of them 
is that if they occur in a certain way, survival will, as a 
matter of fact, prove to be their incidental consequence. In a 
word, survival can enter into a purely physiological, i.e.. 
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scientific discussion, only as an hypothesis made by an onlooker 

about the future But the moment you bring consciousness 

into their midst, survival ceases to be a mere hypothesis. No 
longer is it ‘ if survival is to occur, then in such and such a 
way must brain and other organs work.’ It has now become 
an imperative decree “survival shall occur — and therefore 
organs must go to work.” We really want such an imperative 
decree from science. The whole world is looking up to science 
for a universal betterment — ^not for aeroplanes and submarines, 
but for such a guidance which will discover real ends to 
human sight. 

(B) Each science is an eddy in the waters of Life which 
is one mighty current. Each science is an 
^storica/ heir of the ages. Even Comte failed to appre- 
continuity. ciate the pageantry of Life. Eor Comte, the 
pageantry was a heirarchy, starting from morality, which in 
his opinion was the synthetical terminus of the whole scientific 
procession, then Sociology, then Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Astronomy and Mathematics all in a linear order — the last 
being the most simple, the most abstract and the most 
independent science. But in a pageantry, the impression is 
that of unity, that of an organic wholeness. Thus we see that 
evolution is giving us another idea which links up different 
events in a continuity. History had to be discarded at first, 
when the need was for scientific anatomy, history is now 


building up a scientific synthesis. 

In the meanwhile science is also recognising its limita- 
tions. The most interesting thing about modern science is its 
modesty. It knows that theory is a theory and a hypothesis 
at best a working model, a symbol which is necessary, an 
intellectual counter, not the reality. It knows that in giving 
a descriptive account of facts “ it begins not at the beginning — 
that is impossible, but from something ‘ given ’ which it does 
not explain, which in the last resource it can not explain,” — let 
us only remember the case of the primitive amoebae. 

Thus the autonomy of the sciences is bemg broken up 
internally and externally. It is broken by metaphysics which 
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criticises the terms and the assumptions, and seeks to give us 
a complete and humanistic view of knowledge in and through 
the agency of consciousness and the idea of the concrete which 
is at once unique and universal, i. e., through relativity of 
knowledge, and through teleology ; it is being broken by biology 
which supplies us with the idea of the unity of Life — with its 
idea of progressive adaptation, correlated variation, its depend- 
ence upon the environment ; it is being broken by history which 
means infinite variability and co-eternal continuity. Thus the 
need is felt for a synthetic view which will at once be meta- 
physical and biological and historical. That need is in the 
nature of scientific knowledge. The thing to be done is to 
render it conscious. Man alone can do it. He has been doing 
it — and this is why our heart is glad when we find man 
demanding his own and refusing to be treated as a commodity, 
when we find that the idea of God is being humanised, when 
we find that the scientific idea of an all absorbing state is being 
disintegrated into group entities which are vital and human. 
The whole world is in the grip of the rhythm of socialisation. 
If this grip continues for sometime the world will be a fit 
habitation for a Nara Narayan — ere long the old gods will 
come back from their exile and reverberate the atmosphere 
with the rumbling thunder of their guffaws. Heidenstam 
wanted a new god to be born — we would simply want the same 
old human gods back. It is unreality all round us. This 
Nestle’s milk pot of unreality untouched by hand, is much too 
much with us, we want something concrete and complete. 
We can not discard the concrete, for the concrete will not 
let us go. It will follow us like our shadow which we can 
not sell away for our Life. We are not demanding a pedantry 
of facts ; we are demanding an obsession of that reality which 
is full-blooded. 


D. MUKERJI. 
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THE LAST EXILE OP SITA. 


PART II. 

SCENE 1.— A Street. 


People are bustling to go, all carrying loads of one sort 
or another. One man with a large tray of sweetmeats bumps 
into a milkmaid with a pile of brass pots, and both loads are 
upset with a clatter on the ground. — 

Sweetwala. — (Not seeing the woman) — Haven’t people got 
eyes in their heads ? 

M'dltmand. — (Not seeing sioeehcala) — The clumsy knave has 
spilt all my good milk. 

(Both twm and face each other sinniltaneously). 

Sweetwala. — O, you great buffalo, look at all my sweetmeats 
in the dust. 

Milkmaid. — ^Tou blind son of a bat. Can’t you see better than 
to walk straight into a person ? 

Sweetwala. — Blind yourself. You’ll have to pay for these too ! 
Milkmaid. — Not a pice. Pay for your dirty sweetmeats ? It 
does n’t make them any worse however often they get 
dropped in the dust, for no one would be such a fool 
as to eat them and poison himself. 

Sweetwala. — Call that milk, do you ? You’d never have sold 
that watery stuff ; folk aren’t going to pay money for 
what they can get for nothing at the well. 

Milkmaid. — You dare say that, do you ? 

(She rushes at Sweetwala and they begm to fight. Enter 
Basi who separates them). 

JDosi.— Stop that, will ye! There is no time for fighting 
to-day. It’s all hands to work for the King’s festival, 
Milkm<dd.~'K.mg\ festival ? There is no festival to-day, you 
old hag, so hold your tongue. 
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Basi. — I will not hold my tongue, for it’s true as your standing 
there like a gaby that the King’s going to hare a 
great horse sacrifice, the mightiest big show that ever 
was in the land. Orders came out in the morning that 
every man-jack of you are to turn to and prepare 
for it. 

Sweetwala. — O, you say so, indeed. And what is the king 
going to make a sacrifice for ? 

Basi. — You silly folks, don’t you know what the horse-sacrifice 
is held for ? 

Milkmaid. — Ha! She thinks she is the only one W'ho knows it. 
My haughty tempered old girl, isn’t it done to assert 
sovereignty among neighbouring princes ? 

Basi. — Yes, though Ram is not an ambitious king. 

Sweetwala. — Then isn’t he going to pray God to absolve him of 
his oath and take another wife ? 

Basi. — No, that is none of his purpose. You know that Eavan 
was a Brahman, don’t you, though he was as black 
at heart as he was high in birth. Rama killed him 
for the welfare of mankind, but of late his mind has 
been troubled because of Brahmhatya. 

Milkmaid. — I see it now. Though I would not rant like a 
priest, tell me, how can he hold a horse-sacrifice without 
a wife ? I well remember, though I was only a child 
at the time, when the great Basratha performed the 
same rite my father told me that a horse-sacrifice 
could not be held without a wife. 

Basi. — That is the King’s own affair. What have you got to 
do with it any way ? It is enough for you that he will 
have it. 

Sweetwala. — I know that he will take another wife. 

Basi. — Your brains are made of saw-dust. Don’t you know 
it’s full twelve years since he exiled Sita and that he 
has been fondly pining for her all that time, though 

like as not she’s dead poor soul. Did he even for 

an instant think of taking another wife? Nay he 
always repulsed any one who ever suggested it. 
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Milkmaid.— O, get along with you. Here comes another 
humping ass like you, crawling under his heavy load. 

Sweetwala. — Hi ! Man what a huge lump of gold ! Where are 
you going with that ? 

Cooli. — Hey, what a weight it is, {putting it doim) I’m really 
dead already and I haven’t it half way to the Palace. 

Milkmaid. — To the Palace is it, you’re going ? Ay, I thought 
there’d he no one rich enough hut the King to huy all 
that. But what on earth is he going to do with it ? 

Cooli. — He’s having an image made of Queen Sita — her he 
banished twelve years ago at the time of the famine. 
You see it is like this, he can’t make up his mind to 
take another wife and as he’s got to have a wife of 
some sort or another he is going to have a gold one. 

J)asi. — Well, now, isn’t that like the fine gentleman he is ? 
Even after all these years he is so faithful to the 
memory of Sita, he can’t stand the thought of another 
woman. I know what his love was. You common 
folk, who count your wives only as goods and chattels, 
can’t understand it. 

Sweetwala.—'^oyx% of your fine airs here woman. I can under- 
stand well enough I’d rather have a wife of gold than 
a sharp-tongued hussy of your like, any way. 

Cooli. — ^Well, I must on. {getting up) His Majesty is so 
impatient, he stands there the whole day watching the 
goldsmith’s work. He has got out all the pictures of 
Sita he ever had made — and there was a good pile of 
them you may remember — and he will have her made to 
the very life. Sure the face is already so like the lady 
that I remember well, that were it not for the gold 
colour of it, you would think it was about to speak. 

{hifts up load and goes off). 

JDaai. — Ho you say so indeed ? Well, I’m coming with you to 
have a look at it. — ^My dear departed mistress, almost 
come to life agaiu., 0, there never was a lady like her 
and there never will be again.— A golden image of 
. h.QX.„ ^..iJ^«!it). 
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Milhmaid. — {JPicMng up pots and going off). 

Off you go old wife. What a tongue she’s got? 
Sweetwala. — {Picking up tray and going off.) 

I say a good riddance of bad rubbish. 

{Exit both). 

CURTAIN. 

Scene II. — The Hermitage. 

Valmiki and Kusha atid Lava at their books. 

Valmiki. — Now you have said your lessons for the day 
And sung your morning hymn, you may go out 
Andplayas children should— and yet no more 
Are you two children, but quickly growing 
To strong and manly youths. What age are you ? 
Kusha. — Our mother told us only yesterday. 

Twelve years it is since we were born to her. 

Valmiki — Is it as much ? Twelve years ? — It must be so— 
Twelve to a child seems to an old man one— 

How swiftly runs the time. But you may go. 

I would not tire the new fresh minds of you 
With ancient ramblings. 

Lava and Kusha — {Going out) Good morrow, Rather. 

{Exit Lava and Kusha), 

Valmiki,'— {Watching them go). 

Bine manly boys. I am much exercised 

To train them now they are grown to princely youths 

In all those arts befitting their royal birth. 

As babes and children, than this gentle place 
No better nursery for them could be found. 

Than their sweet patient mother who could be 
A better guide and friend ? But now their due 
Is to be given knowledge of war and courts 
And many things no woman nor old man 
Can ever hope to teach. But who comes here ? 
Messenger . — 

Art thou the saint Valmiki whose wide-spread fame 
Is common discourse ? 
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Valmiki. — Valmiki is my name, 

But the World’s honour did I neyer seek. — 

What is thy quest ? 

Messenger . — By Hama I am sent 

To bid all people in the kingdom come 
To a Horse Sacrifice that will be held 
Within two months from now. 

Valmiki . — 

Are all invited ? 

Messenger. — Bather, every one, It is to be 

The grandest festival, the mightiest feast 
That ever has been held for countless years. 

All the worlds Kings and Princes will be there 
With golden chariots and teams of elephants 
All trapped with precious jewels. — Come thou must 
Thou shalt not see again such glorious sights. 

Valmiki. — My son, the richest shows of this our world 
Seem only cheap and tawdry to the mind 
That sees the eternal spirit. Por myself 
I may or may not come. — But do thou go 
And ask the two young men; they will rejoice 
Exceedingly to go and see the court 
And all the dazzling sights thou speakest of. 

They are without. I thank thee for thy pains. 

Son, Earewell. My peace be ever with thee. 

{Messenger makes salaam and goes). 

Now are my doubts resolved. How quickly came 
Solution to my problem. To the Court 
The youths shall go, the heirs to Raghu’s throne 
Although they know it not. And there perhaps 
The King will recognise them as his sons 
Although he thinks him childless. Noble Sita 
Would never send him any sign or word 
That would disturb his mind with thought of her. 

SU<t.^ {Entering m distress) 

O, Bather hast thou heard the messenger 



Who brings such news that makes them all rejoice 
But fills my heart with dread. 

ValmikL — What mean you daughter 

Is it not good that thy two sons should take 
This opportunity to see their father’s court 
Perhaps be favoured, even recognised? 

— If it is as I fear, then Sita’s sons 

Will find no favour now in Eama’s sight. 

Por is it not, that for this sacrifice 
The king must have a wife, that so it be 
With all due rites performed? 

Valmih %. — It is so daughter. 

^ita. — O, now is Sita’s case worse than before 
Por then whatever bitter trials befell 
Were tempered with the knowledge of his love, 

Paith in Rama’s constant love, my one support ! 

If Sita is forgot and in her place 

Another holds his heart, then am I dead 

Indeed. 

ValmikL — I know not what to say 

In this thy latest trial. But do thou let 
Thy sons go to the King, they cannot fail 
To charm him with their beauty and their skill. 

Here come they eagerly to ask thy leave. 

{Enter Kmha and Lava full of boyish excitement.) 

jEMsAa.— Mother, a messenger has just now come from the 
King’s court to invite us all to go the horse sacrifice. 

Lava . — He says all the Kings of the earth and princes and 
princesses and queens will be there. 

Kusha . — And horses and elephants and camels all decked with 
jewels. 

Lava.^Axid there’s going to be such a feast, so gorgeous that 
no one has ever seen the like before. 

Kusha . — He says the Queen is all of gold 

Jjava.—A. golden Queen, mother, head, legs, «arins, clothes all 
of pure gold and eyes made of jewels. 
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KtisM.—'Re had her made just like his wife whom he banished 
a long time ago, the messenger says. 

Lma . — And do you know, mother, he was so fond of her that 
though every one says she’s dead he refuses to marry 
any one else instead ? 

Sita, — {hrightenmg up) 

What do you say my sons ? A golden image of his 
former wife ? 

Yes, isn’t it wonderful ? 

Sifa.—-Yes, wonderful beyond all thought. 

Now shall I be happy though the very heavens should 
fall. 

Kusha . — And we shall all go to the palace to see it for 
ourselves, won’t we mother ? 

Sita. — Yes, children, you may go. 

J^almiki . — You shall go and sing your Ramayan before the 
King and all the kings assembled there shall hear of 
Rama’s power and greatness. Do not accept riches of 
him or any reward nor make mention of your mis- 
fortunes in the forest. If he asks thy lineage, say 
Valmiki is your teacher and the only earthly father 
you have known. Give much study now to your 
singing so that when the great king hears you he will 
think there has never been a song so sweetly sung. 
Go now and practice it. 

Kusha and Lava). 

Sita.—~Q, Valmiki, how thankful is my heart 

For this glad news. Now I can send my sons 
In full assurance that my Ram will love them 
For my sake as well as for their own. 

Valmihi—ThovL dost not more rejoice than I myself 

To know that Rama yet loves thee faithfully. 

I must go help the children with their song 
That so the joyful end'of all thy woe 
May nciit be long.-— 


{Mmi. (Curtain). 
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SCENE III. 

Rama, Lakhsman, Kings, Ministers, anb Nobles. 

Bama . — Ye Rajas, Maharajas, princes all 

Of two boys do our Ministers bring news 
Both twin alike in birth, manner and form, 

Who sing heroic songs about the streets 
And fill the air with the sweet melody 
Of their most heavenly music. So much so 
The people are enthralled and follow them 
Like mad enchanted creatures, all forgotten 
Business and duty ,* even food and sleep. 

So by your leave this day I will arrest 

The sacrifice’s ordinary course 

And with the wondrous music be refreshed 

{All nod assent) 

And lo they come. 

Lava . — Victory to the King, 

Knslia . — Long may he reign 

Bama . — Hail, sweet children, hail ! 

Though clad in rags yet princely is their carriage. 

We have heard much about your skill And now 
are grown impatient. Sing us a bit of your 
Ramayan. 

(La/va and Kusha have sung.) 

Koshalya . — What a soul-stirring song these boys have sung ! 

It conjures up for me my youthful days 
And childhood’s happiness carrying my mind 
Backward over old age and sorrow, and all 
The sadness that has intervened since Sita’s 
Banishment. 

Lahhsmcm. — True, mother, charming is their music 
But their appearance is no less enchanting. 

How proud must be the father and the mother 
Of such boys. 
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Koshalya. — I am enamoured with them 

And could wish they were my own kinsmen. 

Indeed there’s something of my Rama’s build, 

And Sita’s grace about these lovely boys. 

{Coining neat' to them.) 

Their limbs are strong and looking close I- see 
They can be none but Raghu’s sons. Children 
Where do ye dwell ? 

Lava. — ^We dwell upon the banks of holy Ganga 

Far from these princely pomps, and dazzling shows 
Near Beethur with our Guru Valmiki 
Our earthly father, and one only friend 
Besides our mother 

Koshalya. — Their eyes do shine like Sita’s. 

Tell me boys what is your Mother like ? 

Kusha. — Our mother is called Sita, but they say 

She is quite different from great Rama’s wife. 

She’s tall of stature, beautiful of face 
And must have seen her gay and happy days 
But now as canker worms eat up the flo-wer 
So sorrow doth her heart. She seldom laughs. 

Only when in our play she kisses us 
And calls us all her joy. 

{Enten Valmiki) {^All present stand up) 

All. — All hail Saint Valmiki hail. 

{The two boys ttirning their faces toicards him cling 
to his goA'ments and cry out.) 

Lava. — Father, Father, Where have you been so long ? 

I have sung the Ramayan to the King. 

Kusha. — And I too. 

Kama. — Who are these disciples of yours, noble sage 

And of what parents born ? They have sung us 
Songs sweeter than the nymphs of Indra’s court 
As if the wind has gifted both of them 
With all her music and her melody. 

ValmiU.—Va&y are thine own blood, Ram, thine own twin sons, 
Sita, their mother thou did’st banish far 
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To fall a prey to hungry forest wolves 
But God defended her, and now she dwells 
In my retreat safer than in the Court. 

Mama . — Sita is living, these her sons and mine. 

O, what a sudden joy is this the Gods 
Have sent me far exceeding my deserts. 

Come Lava, come Kusha, come both and cling to me 
And let me greet you with a father’s kiss. 

O, dear ones, I know not which one of you 
I love the more; one of my eyes the light 
The other the dear pleasure of my heart. 

Lakhsman . — Thou never yet denyedst thy brother’s boon. 
Thus, on my knee I. do beseech of thee 
Now w'e have heard the glad news that she lives 
To send for Sita; joy it would be to all 
But most to me, for on my mind has lain 
All these long years the burden of her exile 

Koshalya. — Hama, thy mother adds her aged voice 

To Lakshman’s pleading. Disappoint her not 
In this which well may be her last request 
That she shall ever make thee ; to behold 
Sita and thee united once again 
Would lighten my last days with untold joy. 

Valvmki . — We hermits rest our hopes beyond this life 
With worldly matters are concerned but little 
Yet the affliction of thy banished Queen 
Daily have I beheld ; and I do fear 
If once again rejected she will die. 

Mama . — Drom Ajodhya I did exile my love 

But never from my heart ; I loved her then 
Most dear, and dearer yet I hold her mem’ry 
But you all know it was the people’s wish 
To banish her, I could not but obey them. 

What pain it cost me, none shall ever know 
But I who suffered it, and once again 
I must abide their word, though surely now 
They will permit my life its joy again. 
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Valmihi . — I will enquire of them ; there is no doubt 
All will he well. 

Koshalya , — Courtier do thou go 

And call a messenger to send to her. 

Say she must come at once, that Eama calls. 

My son, now are thy days of mourning done 
Rejoice, rejoice thy Sita comes again. 

Mama. — O, mother mine, fain would I let my heart 

Leap up with thine, hut I must hold it firmly 
Till I know the people’s mandate, which 
However hard to me is strictest law. 

Curtain. 

SCENE lY. 

Courtiers and People. 

Drop Scene. 

{Dhobi and a Leader of the people walhing in street..) 

Dhobi . — Dost thou know the reason for this great assembly 
Why all we common folk have been called in 
Among the lords and nobles of the court ? 

Leader . — ^Hast thou not heard of Yalmiki the Saint 
How that he comes to make a great appeal 
To all of us for Rama ? 

Dhobi . — Eor what thing 

Can such a mighty king require of us, 

Poor humble folk, consent ? 

Leader . — They say it is 

Concerning Rama’s Queen whom they have found 
Still living in the forest. 

Dhobi . — What say you brother 

Would 'they have her back ? 

Leader . — Ay, that’s the gist 

But I do fear the Gods have not forgot 
The sin against 'their law. 

Dhobi . — Nor have the folk 

Eorgot the deaths and terrors df the Famine 
Sent in punishment. 
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Leader.— But think you not 

That many of the folk have such soft heart 
As carry them astray beyond their judgment ? 
LhoU . — It may indeed prove so. 

{^All exit left) 

Curtain rises on King and Court and Valmihi. 
All.—Kil hail, Your Majesty. 

Kama . — Good morrow to you, people ; I am glad 

To see so many here assembled Valmiki 

"Will now proclaim a matter near my heart 
Tor which I only beg a patient hearing, 

And after— that you judge with leniency. 

Leader . — We will hear him, All . — Let us hear him. 
Valmihi.~0, People of Ajodhia, hear the thing 

That Rama your ever wise and noble ruler 

Does now desire of you. — It is but plain 

To every man of you how he has pined 

Since his dear Queen was banished, nor sought joy 

Nor comfort with another as would most 

But ever kept a single, faithful heart. 

An d now his sons have been discovered to him : 
You all beheld the handsome princely youths.. 
Who in his stead will reign when comes their time 
In the tradition of their famous fathers. 

Long live the King and the King’s sons. 

Valmihi. — Ah ! You are loyal as ever; for your love 
And your devotion to your hero King 
Have you extended to his royal sons. 

This the reward he looks to for his labours ; 

Your ready gratitude does make him glad, 

But if you would complete his happiness, 

To one thing — small to you but great to him — 
Give your consent to welcome back your Queen 
]^lhmaid.-~'^o. No. 

Feryman . — The Pamine. 

Sweetwala . — And the Gods’ wrath. 

Valmihi . — Have you forgotten her, you loved so well. 
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Her gracious ways and her gentle loving smile ? 

How she would feed the beggars at the gate 
And tend his sores with his own gentle hands ? 

Have you forgot the beauty of her face 
That now in banishment is pale and sad ? 

Nurtured in luxury and dainty fare 
Her little hands that were so soft, are rough 
With gathering firewood in the forest wild. 

She and her children in a shepherd’s hut 
Have lived as best they might on herbs and roots. 

So brave she was, she never did bemoan 
The hardness and the misery of her exile. 

Milhmaid . — Oh, poor sweet soul 
Ferryman. — What life there for a Queen. 

Sweetwala. — Let her come back. 

Valmiki. — I knew your hearts were kind 

And there is not one of you who entertains 
A single doubt of her fair innocence. 

Leader . — No, she is innocent but 

Valmiki. — Now is the time 

To exercise the power that is in your hands 
And to redress the wrong that has been done. 

Now the King’s sons as princes in the Court 
Have been established, shall their royal mother 
Not resume her place ? She who has suffered 
Both for them and us ! I trust your hearts, 

I know you will acclaim your love and loyalty 
With high resounding greetings — Lo. She comes 
Trembling, expectant, waiting for the word 
That brings her life again and happiness, 

And gives you back your rightful gracious Queen. 

{All are silent with bowed heads till one man, the Leader, 
steps forward) . 

Leader.'-- O, sage, the people’s silence speaks their will. 

Hear of the Gods is on them; many here. 
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Are poor men who still mourn the bitter loss 
Of children, goods, and cattle they sustained 
When last the unrelenting gods did scourge 
Us without pity for this very thing. 
jRama. — O, people, for whose sakes I banished Sita 

If you could know the suffering that was Caused 
By that atonement, you would also, know, — 

So great it was— even the mighty wrath 
Of most exacting gods must be appeased. 

Leader. — Your Majesty, your people stand as one 

Bor the old law — We dare not go against it. 

0 Valmiki, — Is there no shred of hope 
Their hearts may yet be turned ? 

Valmiki . — Eama, my lord. 

By their plain words and stubborn front I see 
Only too well, they are relentless still. 

1 have pled for thee and Sita, as thou knowest 
With all my powers, but they will not be moved. 

Bamia. — {Turning to people again) 

My loyal subjects, if you love your King 
Give ear to his own pleading. Give him life 
And reinstate his most beloved Queen. 

Leader . — ^My lord, we all do love thee, but we owe 
Our duty to the ancient powerful gods, 

Who, if we do this thing, will visit us 
A second time with vengeance terrible. 

The word is spoken. Sita may not stay. 

Lama.— ‘{To Sita). — O, dearest wife, to what a pass is this 
I’ve brought thee now. Better have left thee 
In thy mother’s arms than ever brought thee 
To this bitter day. All thou hast suffered 
Bor my kingdom’s sake I dare not think upon. 

That thy devoted life is thus rewarded 
Shatters belief in any power of good. 

To think that after all thou must return 
Lonely and sad into the hermitage, 

There broken hearted, to weep out thy days. 
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Beloved, do thou plead with them thyself, 

With pity melt their hearts. 

Sitct.-- Rama, my lord. 

And people of his realm. I will not plead 
My cause, for I perceive it is become 
A bitter strife between you. Nor to exile 
Will I now return. But, as my life 
Apart from Rama and my darling sons 
Is less than nothing, I relinquish it. 

Farewell Rama. From where I go to now 
I will remember thee, thy love and faithfulness. 
Think not with sorrow on me. In the earth’s 
Quiet, everlasting bosom shall I lie 
Untroubled any more with grief or pain. 

O, Mother Earth, if I have proved myself 
Spotless and pure while in this world of men 

Receive me now in token of thy love 

Ah, swiftly answered is thy daughter’s prayer 
Already do I feel thy kindly touch 
Steal o’er my being and calm my frenzied breath. 
Peace, peace at last. Mother, I come to thee. 

The new life opens through the gates of death. 

(The earth opens and JSita goes down). 
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PROVINCIAL FINANCE IN INDIA, 


“ The revenue of the State is the State." — Edmund Burice. 


Of all the most difficult problems which are at present 
engaging the attention of the country, the question of rehabili- 
tating the finances of the provinces and of placing them on a 
sound and secure basis is perhaps the most important. The 
present paper is an attempt to explain the exact situation, so 
far as the question of provincial finance in India is concerned, 
so that the points at issue may be property appreciated and the 
real difficulty maybe understood. There has been, of late, 
a very wide discussion of this question in the public press and 
on the platform, but, it is unfortunate, much of it is tainted by 
political bias or over-zealous regard for provincial patriotism 
with the result that the issues are clouded and a proper solution 
of this question seems as remote as ever. 

Financial System befot'e the Reforms. 

Before we proceed to explain the present system of pro- 
vincial finance, it is necessary to give some idea of the finan- 
cial system prevailing in the country before the introduction 
of the recent Reforms and the reasons which led to the aban- 
donment of it. Before the Reforms, the budget of the Govern- 
ment of India included the transactions of all the provin- 
cial governments as well. The entire revenues of India 
belonged in theory and practice to the Government of India, 
The revenues of the provincial governments were mainly 
derived from the sources of income which were shared between 
the Government of India and themselves. Broadly speaking, 
certain heads of revenue were divided between the Government 
of India and the provincial governments according to certain 
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well-dejSjied shaves. Such were, for instance, the revenues 
derived from land, excise, stamps, income-tax, productive 
irrigation, etc. Besides these joint-heads of revenue, there were 
certain other items which were either wholly Imperial or wholly 
provincial. The revenues derived from opium, salt, customs, 
mints, railways, posts, and telegraphs, the military receipts, 
and the tributes derived from the Native States belonged entirely 
to the Government of India. The revenues derived from forests, 
registration, ordinary public works, police, education, medical 
services, courts and jails were entirely provincial. Along with 
this division of incomes there was also a division of expenses 
which was also clearly marked, Brom its own income, the 
Central Government was responsible for all the charges in con- 
nection with defence, railways, posts and telegraphs, interest 
on debts, home charges of the Secretary of State in London 
etc. The provincial governments were responsible for the 
administration of the land revenue and the general adminis- 
tration charges including forests, police, law courts, jails, 
education, and medical services. The charges for irrigation 
and ordinary public works were common to both the Central 
and provincial governments. Thus the provincial govern- 
ments had certain shares in certain growing sources of revenue 
and they were also responsible for certain provincial expendi- 
tures. At first, quinquennial contracts were made about these 
shares between the Central and provincial governments but 
these -were converted into quasi-permanent settlements in 
1904 and into permanent settlements in 1911. The permanent 
settlement was a great improvement on the old system of 
quinquennial revisions as it saved the provincial governments 
frpm all the uncertainties and risks of an unfavourable 
settlement at the end of every five years. With such an 
uncertain sword of Damocles always hanging on their heads, 
it was obviously ipipossible for any provincial government to 
plan long ahead a regular and systematic plan of provincial 
development along e^iy well-thought-out line. The long arm 
o.f the finance, minister at Simla also made frequent raids 
ilfto. the resources of t^e proyinoial governments and, at each 
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settlement there was a regular scramble among these govern- 
ments for larger assignments of revenues. In this parallelo- 
gram of forces, the party which could pull the hardest generally 
got the best of terms. In this sharp conflict of claims in 
which each provincial government looked upon all the rest as 
its most undesirable rivals, it was exceedingly difiicult to do 
real justice and the inevitable result was that in any such 
settlement no party felt satisfied, and all the provincial 
governments grumbled. There was discontent all round. 
The poor finance minister at Simla tried to please everybody 
and in the end pleased none, and in those days, at the time 
when the provincial budgets were presented to the local 
legislative councils, there was always an annual exhibition 
of indignant protests expressed in every provincial council 
against what was often described as the most monstrous 
iniquities of the Government of India. 

Defects of the Jokit-fmiily Finance. 

Such a system of finance could not possibly be an ideal one, 
and no one ever pretended that it was so. Indeed it was 
universally recognised that the system was open to grave 
objections, and the only reason why it ever existed was that it 
was only a stage in development, and, in a particular stage of 
financial evolution such a system was not only necessary but 
inevitable. But this biological necessity and justification of 
the system need not make us blind to its defects; and there were 
plenty of them. Some of these were so patent that it was 
impossible to overlook them. The average citizen in the state 
is more in touch with the provincial than with the Central 
Government, and it is the provincial government really 
which is more responsible for the individual welfare of the 
citizen than the Central Government. The average citizen 
is more interested in the provincial government which 
drives out malaria, provides drinking water, and prevents thefts 
than in the Central Government which keeps out the phantom 
foreign invader, controls our opium trade, and builds new 
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capitals amidst the ruins of empires. Thus the provincial 
governments are really in charge of what are rather loosely 
called the nation-building departments. But in the pre-reform 
financial system, the allotments to the provinces left very 
inadequate sums to allow of proper provincial development 
especially in the nation-building departments. The Govern- 
ment of India, whenever it had a large surplus, granted large 
sums to the provinces which were generally ear-marhed for 
special purposes. This system of doles, as it was very properly 
called, left little independence or initiative to the provinces 
and it completely upset their own provincial programmes and 
forced them to move along particular lines or through particular 
grooves which the Government of India laid down for them and 
which very generally differed materially from their own lines of 
development which they had laid down for themselves in accord- 
ance with their own peculiar local needs. Thus the system of 
finance retarded all attempts at real provincial autonomy. 
“The revenue of the State is the State,” said Edmund Burke, 
and unless the provincial governments had real financial 
independence, all talk of provincial autonomy ended in 
smoke. Eurther, the uncertainties of the periodical set- 
tlement, the occasional inroads which the Central Govern- 
ment made into the resources of the provincial governments, 
the regular scramble for increased allotments amongst the 
different provinces — all these combined to demoralize and 
discredit the whole financial system and destroyed all 
chances of real provincial development. — The provincial 
governments had no power of borrowing in the open market 
to carry out schemes of national development by means 
of productive public works nor had they the right of 
taxation, even though the pressure on the provincial govern- 
ments for increased expenditure on the nation-building depart- 
ments was continually increasing. The financial settlements 
were based not on a federal basis but on the joint-family system 
with excessive centralization of financial control in the Central 
Government, and yet the need for a system of decentralized 
finance was never greater in India than at the present time. 
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The Need foi' a Change. 

The dream of provincial autonomy could not possibly 
be realized without a total separation between the Central 
and the provincial government in all administrative matters. 
Without such a clean cut, serious overlapping and constant 
conflicts of jurisdiction were inevitable and with such incessant 
conflicts there could be no provincial autonomy. This was 
very clearly realised by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
when the Reform Scheme was being developed and they found 
out that in order to give the provinces the benefits of a real 
autonomy, it was necessary that administrative functions should 
be clearly separated and definitely marked ofl as either 
Central or provincial, so that each provincial government 
might run along its own clearly marked line where it would have 
real independence and freedom from control by the Central 
Government. But this administrative delimitation could not 
be carried out without a simultaneous and complete financial 
separation as well, because divided heads of revenue would only 
mean joint control, interference and trouble. It was 
highly important that such troubles should be avoided, 
and the best way to do it was to enforce a clean cut partition 
for financial purposes as well. Thus the Reforms Report 
proposed* the entire separation of the Central and provincial 
finance because “ if provincial autonomy was to mean anything, 
the provinces must not be dependent on the Central Government 
for their provincial expenditures.” 

The New System of Federal Finance . 

Accordingly, Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford proposed to 
hand over to the provinces the entire financial responsibility — 
both in revenue and expenditure — of certain provincial subjects 
while reserving to the Central Government certain other complete- 
ly separate and independent heads of Imperial revenue 
and expenditure. The old system by which heads of revenue 

* V%dQ Montagu -Chelmsford Report paras. 200-1^ 
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were divided between the Central and the proyincial govern- 
ments came to an end. It was proposed to transfer land 
revenue, irrigation, excise, and judicial stamps entirely to the 
provinces, while income-tax, general {i.e., commercial) stamps 
along with customs, railways, salt, opium, posts and 
telegraphs were to remain wholly Central heads of revenue. 
As a result of this new allocation of revenues it was found 
that the provinces gained 18-5 (now 20) crores of additional 
revenue while the Central Government was faced with a large 
mmual deficit of 9'5 crores in its budget. 

Accordingly a system of federal and contributory finance 
was introduced and it was proposed that the deficit in the Central 
Government was to be made up by a system of contributions 
from the provinces 'pro'portionate to their gross surplus under 
the new allocation of resources. Thus the tables were turned 
and instead of the provincial governments depending on doles 
from the Central Government, the latter now depends on 
provincial contributions. The provinces have now become the 
masters of their own revenues. We hear no more of doles but 
of contributions. Under the old system, the provinces were the 
beneficiaries of the Government of India. Under the new one, 
the Government of India has become the pensioner of the 
provinces. The Joint Eeport also proposed to give to the 
provinces the rights of borrowing and taxation within certain 
well-defined limits. * Thus it proposed to introduce a system 
of real home-rule or local option in taxation and finance. 

The Meston Award. 

But the system of assessing the provincial contributions 
as proposed in the Joint Eeport was found to be very unfair 
as, under it, the richest as also the most economical provinces 
would have to pay most while the most extravagant govern- 
ments would pay the least. This would be really eq^uivalent 
to putting a premium on extravagance and inefficiency. The 
question was not free from serious difficulties and a Committee 

First Reforms Despatch (para ^2.) 
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was appointed in January 1920, on the recommendation of the 
Joint Select Committee of the two Houses of Parliament with 
Lord Meston as chairman to consider the whole question of 
provincial contributions. This Committee found that the 
scheme of contribution proposed in the Joint Report, viz., 
assessment proportionate to the gross surplus under the new 
allocation of resources was unfair and impracticable, and they 
accordingly dropped it. The Committee fixed the contributions 
from the provinces on a new principle altogether, viz., that of 
the increased spending power of each province. They estimated 
the annualdeficit of the Central Government at 9'83 crores and 
the Committee determined the initial contribution from each 
province, which would in the course of 7 years become the 
standard contribution. In fixing the amounts of provincial 
contributions, the Committee was anxious to provide that no 
province would start on its career of financial autonomy with 
a deficit budget or with the immediate necessity of 
additional taxation. They fixed the standard contributions 
of the provinces as proportions of the total contribution 
necessary to make up the Central Government’s deficit on the 
following scale : — 


Bengal 

United Provinces 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bihar and Orissa 

Punjab 

Burma 

Central Provinces 
Assam 


19 per cent. 


18 

17 

13 

10 

9 

5 


55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 




55 


55 


Total 


...100 
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The Committee recommended that provincial contri- 
hutions should be readjusted to this standard scale by equal 
increments extending over a period of 7 years. They further 
recommended that general stamps (reserved in the J oint Report 
for the Central Government) should also be provincialised, 
and lastly they also recommended that the Central Government 
should try to reduce these con tiubutions with reasonable rapidity 
so as to extinguish them as early as possible in order to give 
to the provinces ample scope for internal development. 
Thus the scheme of provincial contributions as framed by 
the Committee and adopted by the Government may be 
summarised thus : — 

{Figures in lacs of 7'upees.)* 


Province. 

Increased 

spending 

power. 

Contribu- 
tion to 
the Central 
Govern- 
ment. 

Balance 

left. 

Madras 

576 

348 

228 

Bombay 

93 

56 

37 

Bengal 

104 

63 

41 

United Provinces 

397 

240 

157 

Punjab 

289 

175 

114 

Burma 

246 

64 

182 

Bihar and Orissa 

51 


51 

Central Provinces ...^ 

52 

22 

30 

Assam 

42 

15 

27 

Total 

% 

1,850 

983 

867 


• Y%Ai Report of the Meston Committee— Rarhamentary Command Paper 724 H92e>, 
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Critic mn of the Meston Award. 

The award was received with a storm of opposition and 
it was universally condemned in all parts of India. Every 
province complained that it had been most unfairly treated 
and emphatic protests were made against the scheme which was 
frankly regarded as not only ungenerous but eminently unjust. 
It was pointed out that the Committee’s method of estimating 
the increased spending power on the basis of which the 
provincial contributions were fixed was wrong and unfair, 
because it considered only the existing scale of provincial 
expenditure according to the standard till then in force, 
without making any allowance whatever for the natural and 
necessary developments which must come with years under a 
system of responsible government. The Committee took the 
normal revenue and the normal expenditure as it then stood 
and sought to fix them as the standard figures for all times 
to come. The result has been very unfortunate. All the 
provinces find that their level of expenditure is really much 
higher than the level arbitrarily fixed by the Committee 
and the resulting gap between revenue and expenditure 
has caused heavy financial embarrassment to all the provinces. 
In March 1922, Sir Malcolm Hailey put the excess of provin- 
cial expenditure over revenue at 800 lacs of rupees. The 
result has been that most of the provincial governments have 
lived on their balances which melted away from 16 crores in 
1921 to only 6 crores in 1922. Some of the provinces have 
exhausted their balances altogether, while there are others 
yet which are on the other side of the fence and have lived 
on borrowed balances. Thus almost all the provinces are 
carrying on by means of debts and deficits. A detail study 
of the budgets of all the provincial governments in 1922-23 
reveals the following alarming position ; — 

Madras deficit ... 42 lacs. 

Bombay „ . . 60 „ 

United Provinces „ ... 37 „ 

Punjab » ... 130 „ 
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Bihar and Orissa 

deficit 

... 51 lacs. 

Central Provinces 

99 

... 37 „ 

Assam 

99 

... 15 „ 

Bengal 

surplus 

... 19 „ 

Burma 

99 

... 13 „ 


Total deficits ... 352 lacs 
„ surplus ... 32 „ 


Net provincial deficits 320 lacs. 

With most of the provinces, these were not the first deficits 
but they came in a series of yeai*s. Further, the deficits would 
have been much greater if it were not for the new taxation 
imposed in 1922-23 in the following provinces, viz . : — 

Madras ... ... ... 78 lacs. 

Bombay ... . . . . 60 „ 

Bengal ... . . . 140 „ 


Assam 


3 


5S 


Total . . 281 lacs. 


These aggregated deficits were largely met by drawing 
on the provincial balances and by loans from the public or 
from the Government of India. This is really a very serious 
prospect, as the provincial governments would then be without 
any balance to meet any emergency. It is clear that under this 
heavy incubus of debts and deficits the Meston Scheme has broken 
down. Fresh taxation had to be imposed almost at the very 
commencement of the Reforms, which was very unfor- 
tunate, and almost all the provinces have been compelled to 
budget for deficits over a series of years. There is really 
speaking no provincial autonomy until these contributions 
are abandoned. With no money in hand, the provinces have 
no chance of making the best of their new opportunities. 
Their new freedom of development has really been a freedom 
to hang themselves and their provincial autonomy has become 
a mere paper autonomy. The Meston Scheme has proGtically 
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torpedoed the Reforms so far as the provinces are concerned, 
and the whole success of the Reforms has been seriously 
jeopardised. If these contributions are stereotyped the Govern- 
ment of India will become a perpetual mortgagee onthe revenues 
of the provinces. The revenues allotted to the provinces are far 
less elastic and capable of expansion than those reserved 
for the Central Government. Some heads of provincial 
revenues are seriously threatened with reduction, e. g., excise, 
judicial stamps, etc., as a result of the non-cooperation 
movement.* While the Meston award fails to provide the 
provinces with sufficient funds to carry on the existing ad- 
ministration properly, all urgent provincial needs of develop- 
ment for education, sanitation, public works, and industrial 
development will have to be starved. In the financial 
Conference held at Simla in April 1922t it was found that 
the amount of capital expenditure which the provincial 
governments will have to provide within the next 6 years 
either for urgent remunerative capital works or for equally 
important unremunerative schemes of national development 
came to Rs. 92 crores or, in the average, Rs. 18 crores 
per annum. In the present condition of provincial finance 
it will be a miracle if the whole amount can be found. 
To meet the whole amount by loans would be too risky, as 
it will place an unduly severe strain on the borrowing powers 
of the country as a whole, it will injure the credit of the 
Government, it will reduce the amount of loanable capital in 
the country available for industrial development and it will 
further clash with the Central Government’s Imperial loans, with 
the result that the one or the other will always have to wait. As 
between the provinces, the relative contributions are unfair and 
inequitable. The result has been the inevitable and unseemly 
tug-of-war. Each province has its own grievance and it makes 
the most of it. Bengal feels that her financial difficulties are 
peculiar and greater than those of the other provinces on 

* In the current year, however, there has been a slight improvement in excise and 
stamp revenues in some of the provinces 

t V^(ie despatch of the Government of India No, IS of 1922, dated 13th July 1922, 
para 4. 
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account of her Permanent Settlement. The Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament recommended* that Bengal should 
have a special consideration from the Government of India. 
The resources allowed to her under the Meston scheme are 
quite insufficient to cover the cost of her ordinary administra- 
tion even as it stood at the time it was started — since when, 
of course, the cost has immensely increased. Under the Meston 
scheme, land revenue is the chief source of provincial income, 
and when the Meston award seems to be fair by allotting 
land revenue to all the provinces it is really far from so 
inasmuch as, on account of the Permanent Settlement, land 
revenue in Bengal is very much smaller in size than the 
land revenue in any other province and is absolutely incapable 
of any further expansion. Further, Bengal points out, that 
in an equitable settlement of the case, the true test is not 
what Bengal or any other province is paying to the Central 
Government under the Meston scheme alone, but what the 
Central Government actually receives from all sources taken 
as a whole from the different provinces. On this basis, Bengal 
has a legitimate grievance. In the case of certain contri- 
butions, e.g., railways, posts and telegraphs it would be 
impossible to find out exactly the contributions from each 
province to the Central Government. Still, inspite of this 
difficulty, it would be quite legitimate for Bengal to argue — 
and this can apply equally to Bombay also — that on account of 
her wealth, trade, industries and population, the development of 
her means of communication, the higher level of administra- 
tion, the spread of education and various other factors — her 
contributions to the Imperial exchequer on account of these 
items must far exceed those of most other provinces. But in 
the case of certain other heads it is quite easy to find out the 
exact contributions. For instance, the following table shows 
the contributions of different provinces to the Central 
Government under income-tax, super-tax, and customs. If 
the contributions to the Central Government under the Meston 
scheme be added to it, it is easy to point out that the total 

* FtciJe Report of the Joint Select Committee of the two Houses of Parliament, 
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contribution of Bengal to the Central Government is very much 
in excess of all the other provinces : — 

{Figures in lacs of rupees).*' 



Revenues collected in the 
'prot ince undei 

Contribu- 
tion to the 

Total 
contribu- 
tion of the 
; provinces. 

Provinces. 

Income- 

Tax. 

Super- 

Tax. 

Customs. 

Central 
Govern- 
ment under 
the Meston 
scheme. 


(a) 

il) 

(c) 

id) 

(a + 54-c + cJ) 

Madras 

78 

18 

121 

348 

565 

Bombay 

245 

54 

680 

1 56 

1035 

Bengal 

177 

50 

859 

63 

1149 

United Provinces . 

50 

8 


240 

298 

Punjab 

41 

i 

2 


175 

218 

Burma 

61 

8 

150 

64 

283 

Bihar and Orissa 

20 

4 

... 

• 

24 

Central Provinces 

18 

1 


22 

41 

Assam 

9 

i 

... 

15 

24| 


Thus Bengal contributes really 1149 lacs to the Central 
Government as against 298 lacs of the United Provinces 218 
of the Punjab and 565 of Madras. This is the peculiar trouble 
of Bengal and she strongly insists upon her claims to some 
additional source of revenue. She claims that the export- 
duty on jute — ^vrhich is a Bengal monopoly — ought to be 
provincialised so that the injustice of the settlement may 
be to some extent mitigated. Madras feels that she is 
the milch-covF and a proportionately larger portion of her 
revenues is taken away by the Central Government than 
in the case of the other provinces. The United Provinces 

* Vide Parhaixientarj'' Paper— -Cmcl, 974 (p. 39), 
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and the Punjab feel the same grievance — though it must 
be admitted that they are not as badly hit as Madras. The 
initial contribution by Madras was 35-| per cent of the 
total Imperial deficit against 6^ per cent of Bombay and 
6^ per cent of Bengal. And yet Bombay feels that as an 
industrial province she has been very unfairly treated in the 
matter of the income-tax which she regards as her gold mine. 
In the United Provinces we are paying 240 lacs out of a 
total Imperial deficit of 983 — just 26 per cent. Out of a total 
gross provincial revenue of 13^ crores we are paying 2-| — 
or about 20 per cent. The sources of revenue assigned to the 
United Provinces are not very elastic and while other provinces 
like Bengal, Bihar, Assam, and Burma have vast natural 
resources which have yet to be exploited, there is little in the 
United Provinces to which we can turn in this crisis. We have 
no mineral resources to develop. Our chief natural resource lies 
in foi'ests, which are neither large nor stable as a source of 
revenue. The incidence of land revenue per cultivated acre in 


ryotwari areas already stands thus : * 

E/S. A. P. 

Madras ... ... ... 2 8 11 

Bombay ... ... ... 1 6 7 

United Provinces — Agra .. ... ... 1 12 8 

— Oudh ... ... ... 1 16 3 

Punjab ... ... ... 1 8 6 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 0 10 0 

Bihar and Orissa ... ... ... 1 2 6 


On the other hand, Bihar protests that as a new province 
she is not yet fully equipped with all the adjuncts of an 
autonomous province and she makes large claims on the 
generosity of the Central Government for these — even though 
she is contributing nothing. Assam has protested that unless the 
arrangement is quickly altered her Government is “ predoomed 
to impotence and failure.”t On the other hand Burma is 
allowed to develop her vast resources not out of loans but out of 


* Agricultural Statistics of India 1916—17. 
t Barliammtary Oommand Paper 974. 
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her surplus revenues — at the cost of other provinces — ^which 
certainly does not seem to be very fair. All these inter-provin- 
cial inequalities of treatment have led to a perpetual tussle and 
the angry use of too many superlatives. They have threatened 
the ultimate success of the E-eforms and the prospect of res- 
ponsible government in India by putting the political unity of 
India in jeopardy.* It is really no use crying peace where there 
is no peace. In September 1921, the Bengal Legislative Council 
sent a deputation to the Viceroy at Simla, which laid before 
the Government of India the peculiar position and difficulties 
of Bengal. As a result of it, the Legislative Assembly, on 
the motion of the Binance Member, remitted for a period of 
3 years the annual contribution of 63 lacs by Bengal so as to 
help her to tide over the difficulty and readjust her finances. 
This was done, not so much out of any feelings of generosity 
towards Bengal, but, in justice to her peculiar position and 
special claim to consideration — a claim which the J oint Select 
Committee recommended to the earnest consideration of the 
Government of India. But under the Meston Scheme and 
under the Devolution Rulest any reduction in the Central 
Government’s demand has to be shared first by those provinces 
which are paying more than their proper share so that the 
benefit of these 63 lacs should have come first to Madras and 
the United Provinces rather than to Bengal. This concession 
to Bengal immediately led to similar demands from other 
provinces — chiefly Madras and the United Provinces, while 
so far as Bengal was concerned, she promptly thanked for 
what she got and then, like Oliver Twist, she asked for more. 
The other provinces assert that Bengal by her Permanent 
Settlement is escaping a part of her legitimate burden as a 
result of which Madras and the United Provinces are bled. 
When Bengal says that the existmg settlement is unfair to her, 
as it does not even provide for the cost of administration in the 
province even at the time that it was started, she is right. When 
the Joint Select Committee on this basis recommends a special 


* Vide. Government of India Despatch No. 296 of 24th June 1920 to the Secietaiy ofc 

State 

t Rule 18 of the Devolution Rules, 
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treatment for Bengal, they may be right again. When the 
Government of India on this basis remits 189 lacs in 3 years 
they think they are right too. But the one important point 
which is generally forgotten is — are the revenue systems of 
Bengal and the United Provinces the same? Why should 
Bengal continue her Permanent Settlement and always plead 
poverty, while here in the United Provinces a temporary land 
revenue settlement with the revenue demand increasing at 
every settlement is not enough to enable her to make the two 
ends meet ? The time is fast coming when other Provinces in 
India will question the equity of this adjustment and will like 
to know the reason why Bengal is allowed to continue as the 
spoilt child in the joint family. We have a shrewd suspicion 
that the Government of Bengal may not be very unwilling to 
do .'i.way with the Permanent Settlement, but it is the Govern- 
ment of India which holds them back. The Permanent Settle- 
ment was concluded and confirmed not by the Government of 
Bengal but by the predecessors-in-title and interest of the 
Gevernment of India, so that if the Permanent Settlement is 
to go, it is the Government of India — not the Government 
of Bengal — ^who will be charged with breach of faith. The 
Government of India may be justified in not taking such 
a risk — particularly at this time when it will immediately be 
used as a great handle by the non-co-operators against the 
Government throughout the country. This is perhaps the 
real reason which led to the remission of those 63 lacs due 
from Bengal for 3 years. Whatever it might be — and we are 
only making a suggestion — the other provinces resent this 
concession to Bengal. They have no objection to the Govern- 
ment of India becoming generous to Bengal out of her own 
money ; but when this generosity is shown at the expense of 
the money belonging to the other provinces, they are entitled to 
enquire if the Government of India is just before it is generous. 

Its Justification. 

Such, then, are the results of the Meston Scheme. But the 
question is not without its other side and we will now proceed 
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to discuss some of the arguments which may be used to justify 
it. It is, first of all, necessary to point out that it is nowhere 
claimed that the Meston Scheme is ideal. On the contrary, 
every one realises that it is really very far from it. It is not 
the best scheme that could be devised. It may possibly be the 
second best. The crucial point in the question is that those 
who condemn the Meston Scheme are out of court until and 
unless they produce a hetter alternaUve. But the scheme has 
really produced more destructive than constructive criticism. 
It certainly will not do to suggest that provincial contributions 
should cease at once, because that would only mean that the 
Central Government will have an annual uncovered deficit of 
Es. 10 crores which will inevitably lead to financial insolvency 
and ultimate ruin. It will injure the credit of the Govern- 
ment of India which will react on the whole economic life of 
the country and the provinces themselves have as much to 
lose under it as — ^perhaps more than — the Central Government. 
As the Finance Member pointed out* the very members in the 
Central Legislature who press to divide the spoils forget that 
they are the Managing Directors of the Central Revenues — 
they are its custodians — and it is their duty to see that the 
central revenues do not go bankrupt. But they are clamour- 
ing at the counter trying to get the most out of an embarrassed 
institution. Now let us look at the facts of the case. Under 
the new allocation of revenues the Central Government is in an 
annual deficit of 10 crores. To meet this deficit, the provinces 
contribute in unequal— it may quite possibly be also unjust — 
shares. Now it is suggested that the provincial contributions 
must cease or must be reduced at once. Granting for a moment 
that this is done, the inevitable result will be that the Central 
Government in addition to its own existing deficits will be 
faced with a much higher and more permanent deficit — a thing 
which it would be impossible to allow. So the net result 
will be that the Central Government will be compelled either 
to retrench to the extent of about 20 to 30 crores per annum 
or to seek new sources of revenue. It would be manifestly 

* Yiile Proceedings, Legislative Assembly, Vol, III, No, 8, page 525. 
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impossible to cut down expenditure by say 20 to 30 crores per 
annum all of a sudden without a serious loss of administrative 
eificiency. So the only practical alternative would be to find 
new sources of revenue for the Central Government. But in 
India, which is a poor country, the field for revenue is extremely 
limited and there is very little room for experiment along these 
lines. India is no field for sensational empirical finance. 
How then is the additional revenue to be found ? What 
is the source where the Government can go for it ?* 
If the Government of India settles it by appropriating 
some head or heads of revenue now assigned to the provinces 
how will it help them ? The provincial contributions then 
may be abolished but the provinces will find that their re- 
sources have also been reduced. TJie racumn remains either at 
Delhi or m the provinces. There is no way out of it. 
The system of central and provincial finance though separated as 
book accounts are still very largely inter-connected and inter- 
dependent. At present both the central and the provincial 
governments are in deficits. To abolish or reduce the provincial 
contributions may no doubt rearrange the mutual budgets and 
deficits by reducing the provincial deficits and thereby increasing 
the Imperial deficit but the total quantum of deficits will remain 
the same. The net result is the same in any case — whether we 
keep the deficit wholly central or wholly provincial or partly 
central and partly provincial. In two years — 1921-3 — the Cen- 
tral Government imposed 23 crores of new taxation — apart from 
increased railway and postal charges — and yet it is very far 


* The best) evidence of the diffi-ciilty of imposing new taxation now is just furnished by 
the Legislative Assembly refusing its assent to the increase of the salt duty in 1922 and again 
twice in 1923, even after the rinance Member had gravely assured the House that it was 
about the only way to financial solvency and even after he had imploi ed the Assembly to 
pass It, in the interest of the Reforms, as the last most momentous decision m its life 
But 3 rS the Legislative Assembly still persisted m refusing its assent to the Salt duty, 
it had to be earned into effect only by invoking the extraoidmary powers of the Governor- 
Geneial of passing a bill by ceitihcate This may have saved the situation for the time 
being, but, it is certain, the next Legislative Assembly with the Congiess paity inside it — 
will adopt a more determined pose, and the prospect of passing new taxation bills every 
time by means of a constitutional revolution will certainly be regarded not only as most 
uninviting but as positively dangerous. Vide Proceedings, Legislative Assembly, March 
20, 1923. 
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from solvency.* In 1923-21 the Government of India is faced 
with a deficit of 6 crores which has just led to the increase of 
the Salt duty against the most emphatic protests of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Within the last 5 years, the Government’s total 
deficits amounted to the enormous sum of 100 crores which 
were met by increased debts in the shape of Treasury Bills. 
To propose that it should go on even further increasing 
taxation or debts is to suggest a dangerous and disastrous course. 
This is the real problem, and until it is satisfactorily solved, pro- 
vincial contributions must continue. There is nothing unusual 
in provincial contributions and there is really nothing in it that 
it is really inconsistent with provincial autonomy. The late 
Mr. Gokhale was one of the strongest advocates of a system of 
federal finance for India in which the provinces were to contri- 
bute. In his evidence before the Decentralization Commission 
he outlined a new scheme of finance which is very much like the 
system we now have in force. Durther, on an examination of 
the financial system prevailing in other federal states we find 
that the present system prevails. In Germany, the component 
states are very largely autonomous— much more so than our 
provincial governments here are — and though the Bepublic has 
its own independent revenues the component states actually 
contribute large sums to the Imperial Exchequer.f 

It may also be pointed out that before the introduction of 
the new financial system, Madras had a bigger revenue than any 
other province in comparison with her population. Her popula- 
tion was less than that of Bengal or the United Provinces, but 
still she had a bigger revenue. And by the present system, ins- 
tead of losing anything, she.has gained far more than any other 
province because her increased spending power under it, after 

* From 1914 to 1922, tlie Government of India raised additional taxation to the extent of 
about 30 crores — exclusive of the Excess Profits tax which yielded only lU crores during 
the short time it was m force It may be mentioned incidentally that a strong public 
opinion holds the view that the Government did not make as much use of the Excess Profits 
tax as they possibly could and thus sacrificed a very important source of revenue at a time 
when they were increasing our floating debts enormously, ( F^de Legislative Assembly 
Vol III, No 16, p. 1009) 

fPor further details vide Separation of State and Local Revenues by Miss Mabel 
Newcomer, Ph,L\ (Columbia University Studies). 
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paying her contribution, is 228 lacs against 639 lacs of all 
the other provinces combined and in 1920-1 it stood at 273 lacs 
against 775 lacs — even more than the Meston award. This 
certainly does not seem to be very unfair. Similarly the 
United Provinces after meeting the contributions get an 
increased spending power of 157 lacs while the Punjab gets Hi 
lacs. Nor is this all. Whenever there is to be any reduction 
of the contribution — as it is sure to come later — ^Madras under 
the Meston Scheme will get the lion’s share in the remission. 
The remissions will come as a matter of policy. It will not 
really be a post-dated cheque on eternity. It is only 
a question of time. “ The Government is committed to a 
progressive reduction of the provincial contribution ”* “ Its 

progressive reduction and extinction is a first charge upon 
any improvement in the financial position of the Central 
Government.”! The Government of India, in December last, 
renewed the undertaking for the reduction and the ultimate 
extinction of the provincial contributions, though, as the 
Secretary of State pointed out,| no pledge can be given as 
to the exact period when this can be done. But the Govern- 
ment of India in their Despatch $ promised that as soon as 
equilibrium is attained between Central revenue and expen- 
diture, the provincial contributions will cease. Sir Basil 
Blackett has just remarked in the Legislative Assembly § that 
though the Meston award is for the time being res judicata, the 
Government of India is steadfastly shaping its policy towards the 
reduction and eventual extinction of the provincial contributions. 
This is not merely a promise, but it is a statement of fact. 
The present long-continued trade depression is the greatest 
difficulty in the way. The Government of India’s revenue is so 
largely derived from commercial services that it feels the first 
effect of a trade depression. When trade revives, the Central 
revenues will automatically improve and then it will not be 

* Sir Malcolm Hailey— -Legislative Assembly, 1921, (Vol I, 3S[o. 7, p. 449 ) 

t Vide Proceedings, Oonnoil of State, 27 Feb 1922. 

t Goverament of India, Bespatch No. IS of 1922, dated 13th July, 1922, and the 
Secretary of State’s (Financial) Despatch No. 17, dated 9th November, 1922. 

i Vfde Legislative Assembly, Debates Vol, III, No. 43, pages 2697-8. 
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difficult to reduce or abolish these contributions. But an 
attempt at the present moment to redistribute the burden by 
any new method or enquiry may lead, so far as the provinces 
are concerned, to very unexpected results. The Meston settle- 
ment was based on certain important assumptions. Some of 
these were : — 

{a) A 2 shillings-rupee, 

(6) A military budget of 4.2 crores of rupees only, 

(c) Eailways to yield a net profit of 8 to 10 crores 
per annum. 

These optimistic calculations have all been falsified. 
Exchange has behaved in a most wayward way resulting in a 
loss of about 16 crores, the military budget has gone beyond 
62 crores while the Railways have again ended with the loss 
of a crore.* With this new situation facing them, the Govern- 
ment of India may well feel justified in saying “my 
necessity is greater than thine ” and in asking that the time 
has come not to reduce but really to increase the provincial 
contributions — particularly when we remember that the Central 
Government has some very urgent needs to meet almost 
immediately. Railways are hopelessly ill-equipped, a scientific 
frontier has yet to be found by means of a successful frontier 
policy, a large amount of floating debt — the legacy of the 
war — has yet to be discharged. To increase the deficit of the 
Central Government at such a time is to injure the credit and 
solvency of India as a whole and this will inevitably affect 
the credit of the provincial governments as well. There has 
been an ominous increase in our natidnal debt in recent years — 
from 447 crores in 1914 to 781 crores in 1922 — and it will be 
dangerous to add still further to this heavy load of debt.t 
Eurther, there is the great risk that once these contributions are 
modified, once any hope is given that the arrangements cm he 
altered, all provincial councils will begin to sanction large 
expenditures without providing the necessary revenue for it. 


* Vide Council of State Prooeeding& (Vol. II, No. 18, page 904.) 
t Vide Legislative Assembly, Vol, III, No. 16, page 1009. 
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This will mean the end of all financial responsibility and res- 
ponsible government. The reduction or abolition of these 
contributions, when undertuhen must he final and until the 
Government of India is in that position it really ought not to 
change the present system.* "We cannot play with it by 
remitting it now only to be re-imposed later on. It is un- 
fortunate, but really there is no clean slate to write upon. 
This may be unwelcome to the provinces, but there is really 
no help for it if we mean to maintain the financial solvency 
of India. The provinces must remember that India is much 
bigger than any of them and that the vital interests of 
India as a whole are more urgent and more important than the 
. purely local interests of any of them. If India goes to ruin, 
what will become of the provinces What will remain of 
provincial autonomy ? The whole is greater than the part and 
all the provinces put together minus India is equal to zero. 
We are all citizens of India first and citizens of particixlar 
provinces next. The true test of real patriotism lies in a frank 
recognition of this political axiom and the sooner it is recognized 
the better for the country as a whole. 

Conclusion. 

The situation as explained above is certainly difficult — 
much more difficult than most people imagine or care to realise. 
There can be no reduction in contributions — however eminent- 
ly desirable or necessary it may be on other grounds — until the 
Central Government’s finances are put on a sound basis. Our 
first and foremost attempt ought to be to pull together so as to 
bring the Central Government out of the eddies. It requires 
patient and strenuous work. It requires courage of a 
very high order as well. The Government of India also 
must make a real and honest attempt to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Inchcape Committee to the best of its power. 
Economy is in itself a great income. The same spirit of re- 
trenchment must also animate all the provincial governments 

Vide in this connection Sir Basil Blackett’s speech in the Legislative Assembly when 
introducing the Budget (Proceedings, Voi. Ill, No 48, page 2943.) 
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though there again it is necessary to put in a warning that 

economies suggested by some of the Retrenchment Committees 
may not be really economical after all. The Bengal Retrench- 
ment Committee has recommended a net saving of 190 lacs, 
the Punjab Committee has suggested an immediate retrench- 
ment of 37 J lacs and an ultimate saving of 60 lacs.* The Bombay 
Committee has recommended a cut of about 88 lacs. In our 
search for economies let us not cut down vital services — where 
an expenditure, unlike ordinary expenditure, is really an invest- 
ment which, as Marshall puts it, yields a cumulative return. 
Economy at the expense of waste is welcome, but economy 
at the expense of efidciency is not economy but real waste. 
To starve the national development services would really be a 
misuse of the term economy. If the choice lies between such 
economies on the one hand and increased taxation on the 
other, no one will hesitate for a moment to vote for the latter. 
Economy alone will not be able to solve the whole situation. 
We cannot really wring water out of stone and with chronic 
deficits all round the real and the most courageous remedy 
is to increase income by fresh taxation. It is pleasant to note 
that almost all the provincial councils have not shirked their 
responsibility on this question and in the United Provinces 
last month we had three new taxation bills on stamps, court- 
fees and motor vehicles — meant to bring about a financial 
equilibrium. Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Bihar and Assam — all 
these provinces have already imposed fresh taxation which has 
greatly eased their financial difficulties. Increased and im- 
proved local administration so as to allow of further depro- 
vincialisation of a large number of services will give a great 
relief to the provincial budgets so that extension of local self- 
government need no longer be regarded as a concession to a 
political clamour but as a means to financial solvency. 
The lines of new taxation suggested — whether Imperial or pro- 
vincial — are manifold. A tax on agricultural incomes, a tax on 
the increase of war wealth, increased luxury duties, the issue 
of premium bonds, the imposition of a death duty, the abolition 

* The Fwijah Gazette, 16th February 1923. 
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of the Permanent Settlement which in Bengal and Bihar 
alone can bring in a revenue of more than 15 crores — all 
these and more have been suggested in turns and some 
of them certainly require very careful examination before they 
can be adopted. The situation is very difficult indeed, but 
with requisite courage and patience and with unlimited good 
will the situation can and will be solved. It will be solved 
gradually. Some of the provincial budgets presented last 
month already show marked improvement. The financial 
situation in every country is improving and it seems in 
India we have also turned the corner. There is no need for 
panic; and hasty measures only lead to the ditch. Natura 
non facit saltnm. 


BHUJANGA BHUSAN MUKHEBJEE. 



IW6 


REVIEWS- 


Our Fiscal Policy — J5y C. N. Vakil, [JD. B. Tara 2 Jorevala 
Sons ^ Oo., Bombay. Bs. 4,] 

This small booklet is very largely the result of the research 
work in Indian Mnance carried on by the author under the 
guidance of Professor Cannan in the London School of 
Economics during 1919-21 as Bombay University Besearch 
Scholar in Economics. The author begins by giving a detail 
history of the Indian Piscal Policy from the year 1846. The 
history of the controversy relating to the Cotton Duties in 
India is given in detail, and the inner story of the constitutional 
conflict which was carried on between the Secretary of State 
for India on the one hand and the Government of India on 
the other is given with force and precision. The book will be 
read with special interest just at the present moment when the 
-Indian Legislature at the instance of the Government of 
India has adopted a policy of discriminating protection as a 
result of which India and the Government of India have 
recovered their much needed fiscal autonomy. India has thus 
come into a line with the other self-governing Colonies of the 
Empire whose motto in Tariff policy was beautifully expressed 
at the Imperial Conference in the words of a great statesman: 
“Daughter am I in my mother’s house, but mistress in mine 
own.” The changes in tariff during and even after the war 
are included and this considerably enhances the value of the 
book. A detail study of some aspects of the Dominion and the 
British Fiscal policies is also given and the latest information 
with regard to the development of the tariff in England and 
the Colonies will be greatly welcomed, though a better and a 
more detailed treatment of some of the most important measures 
recently undertaken in England would have been still more 
welcome. The great State assistance to the British Dye 
Industry does not receive the attention it deserves, while the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921, might with very great 
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adrantage have been more fully treated. The most interesting 
part of the book is Part III, where the author gives us a very 
able account of the recommendations of the Indian Piscal 
Commission. The author is frankly an out and out Protec- 
tionist and he does not believe in the “discriminating protec- 
tion” recommended in the Majority Beport on account of the 
many conditions and restrictions with which the policy of 
Protection is recommended. The author also believes, with 
the Minority Beport, in a policy of regulating the free flow of 
foreign capital into India so as to protect the poor IndiaT) 
consumers from being exploited by foreigners under the shelter 
of a tariff. These are intricate questions of policy and on all 
such questions the author has thrown a good deal of light 
which will help the ordinary reader to make up his mind. The 
book is an able presentation of the whole question and we have 
no doubt it will be greatly appreciated. 


B. M. 


Ppesent-Day Banking* in India— B. Bama 

Ohcmdra Bau, [Bublished by the University of Calcutta, 1922.] 

The want of a small handbook on modern Indian banking 
was long felt by students of the question as a great difficulty. 
The present book under review attempts to remove this long- 
felt difficulty to a great extent. The treatment of Indian 
banking by Prof. J. M. Keynes in his classical work on Indian 
Currency and Pinance is much too short occupying, as it does, 
only one chapter in that book. Mr. Shirras has no doubt 
written in much greater detail on the same subject but his 
book deals not merely with banking but also with currency 
and exchange problems and these latter topics get more 
emphasis from Mr. Shirras than banking. The present book 
deals with all aspects of the question of banking in India in a 
small compass. The author opens by giving a brief account of 
the Indian Money Market and discusses briefly some of the 
characteristic features of it. The inelasticity of the existing 
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credit system in the country is only mentioned, hut we think 
this, being one of the greatest defects of our Indian hanking 
system, might with advantage have been discussed and 
explained in greater detail. The history of the Presidency 
Banks, though very brief, is illuminating. In a special chapter 
the author deals with the exchange banks in India and has 
given a very lucid account of the intricate and important 
business of the exchange banks in India. In particular, the 
author’s explanations of the technical banking and commercial 
terms, which puzzle and bore so many readers of the daily 
papers, will be a real help to the students of Indian banking 
in properly understanding this difficult subject. The author’s 
treatment of the "War and its effects on the Indian exchange 
banks is rather too short and we think more might have been 
said with advantage on this very important question. Por 
instance, the flow of funds between India and England needed for 
the finance of our crops and our trade, which is chiefly organized 
and controlled by these exchange banks, is explained very 
briefly and, we are afraid, inadequately. The most illumin- 
ating chapter is the one on Indian joint-stock banks and the 
author’s analysis of the causes which led to the failure of a 
large number of these banks, a few years- ago, affords very 
interesting and instructive reading. Mismanagement due to 
inexperience, want of competent Managers and Directors who 
were either unable or unwilling to do their work and to do 
it properly, excessive interference by men who had little 
or no stake in the stability of the bank, inadequate control or 
absolute want of control by the shareholders, want of 
a proper system of audit in the banking accounts, the 
fatal policy of lending assets in long-term and unrealisable 
securities — in some cases even mortgages of land — and 
the equally fatal temptation to attract deposits by offering a 
very high rate of interest, the combination of the business of 
banking with other wholly dissimilar business (like coach 
building, soap making, and engaging in ordinary trade) mutual 
jealousy and want of confidence amongst the different banks — 
all these and other causes which led to the downfall of so many 
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of our Indian banks have been very clealy discussed. The 
Presidency Banks refused to lend a helping hand to one of 
these banks by lending even on government security, the 
Directors were wrongly chosen — in some cases men were put 
in the Directorate who even did not know the language in which 
the proceedings were conducted — ^with the result that they 
always voted blindly on the important q[uestions they had to 
decide. If any body was really responsible for this, it was the 
body of shareholders, for it was their business to “put the saddle 
on the right horse.” The real secret of success in a bank is to 
choose your men well and then to trust them. The author 
gives us a chapter on the indigenous banker where he 
explains the whole organization of the system of indigenous 
banking. The recently constituted Imperial Bank of India is 
treated separately — the reasons which led to its formation and 
the advantages expected from it, its constitution and methods of 
business are all lucidly discussed and explained. The author also 
treats of industrial finance and industrial banks, Co-operative 
banks and the Post Office savings banks. The Post Office savings 
bank is really the bank for the poor and the middle class people 
with its limitation on annual individual deposits to Es. 750. The 
author suggests se'veral ways by which the popularity of these 
Post Office banks may be increased and one way he merely 
mentions is a higher rate of interest on the deposits. We 
think it would have been better if the author had argued its 
necessity more fully. The Post Office rate of interest was 
fixed long ago when the Government of India borrowed at 
3 or 3| per cent. Since then, the world has passed through a 
cataclysm and the Government of India — like every other 
Government — knows that the value of money has gone up 
enormously. The Government itself is now borrowing at 6 to 
7 per cent and this competes very seriously with the Post Office 
savings bank. Besides this, the institution of the Post Office 
cash certificates with a very liberal rate of interest running 
practically at compound interest detracts still further from the 
popularity of these savings banks and it is rather unfair that 
Government should still be paying 3| per cent to these poor 
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and middle-class depositors while it pays 6 to 7 per cent to 
the richer people who lend money to it on its promissory notes. 

In the last chapter on Banking Reform, the author 
gives us a very clear account of the lines which our hanking 
system should he made to proceed and as a result of 
which, it is expected, we shall soon succeed in developing 
a stable and vigorous system of hanking in India— to the 
lasting good of her country and her people. On the whole, 
the hook under review is an admirable presentation of 
a very difficult subject and it hears evidence of much hard and 
clear thinking. At a time when the development of sound 
hanking is a matter of vital importance in the country the 
author’s hook will go a great way ‘in bringing “ knowledge 
without tears ” to many people— students and businessmen 
alike — on a subject which was long regarded as dry and 
difficult. We welcome this hook as a great aid to our students 
and we congratulate the young author— who is a lecturer in 
hanking in the University of Calcutta — on his excellent hand- 
book —not merely for the ground that he has covered hut also 
for the scholarship he has displayed. 

B. M. 


The Way to Agrleultupal Prog-ress .— Dapa 
Shankar Duhey, with a foreword hy Frofessor M. Stanley 
Jewns. [Thacker Spink Sr Co.] 

The purpose of the hook, as indicated hy the title, 
is to suggest some means hy which the condition of our greatest 
and most important industry, namely Agriculture, may he 
materially improved, so that the grinding poverty of our count- 
less millions of ryots may he reduced and thereby the general 
level of living in our country may he somewhat elevated. It 
is this patriotic desire to alleviate the economic distress 
of our country, more than anything else, which impelled the 
author to undertake this work. Indeed it augurs well for the 
future of our country that we have at present a small hut 
competent body of persons who are ungrudgingly giving their 
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best labours to find out remedies for the deplorable condition 
of our agriculture. 

The author starts with an analysis of the present position 
of the Indian agriculturists and proves once again that their 
standard of living is extremely low with the result that they 
are carried away in their thousands without the least resistance 
by periodical outbreaks of epidemics. This, in the opinion of 
our author, is due to the pressure of the population on the soil, 
which is gradually increasing, for the area per head of the 
population which w^as only 1-28 acres in 1901-2, was further 
reduced to 1'24< acres in 1911-12. Another defect of Indian 
agriculture is the scatteredness and smallness of agricultural 
holdings which cannot be cultivated economically and efficiently 
owing to want of irrigation, lack of capital, etc. A third defect, 
again, is the want of education and organization among our 
agriculturists who do not receive the full value of their crops 
owing to the intervention of a large number of middle-men. 
To remove these and other defects of Indian agriculture, the 
author advocates, among other things, the application of pre- 
ventive checks to restrict the growth of population ; the estab- 
lishment of what he calls the Agriculturists Benefit Department 
both in the Central and Provincial Government, which will 
co-ordinate and control all the different departments connected 
with agriculture and the peasantry ; the reorganization of agri- 
cultural holdings with a view to increase their size, and the 
universal extension of a modified form of occupancy tenancy ; 
the opening of co-operative wholesale societies in all important 
places ; the spread of general education, primary and secondary, 
side by side with agricultural education through Agricultural 
Normal Schools, Secondary Schools, Intermediate Colleges, and 
a Government Institute of Agriculture. 

The author has more or less independently arrived at the 
conclusions which are mentioned above. Every student of 
gconomics will generally agree with his views. But, here and 
there it appears that the author has been sometimes carried 
away by his enthusiasm for reforms. Por example, his pro- 
posal to place all activities connected with agriculture under the 
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charge of one supreme department namely the Agriculturists 
Benefit Department, appears to be rather unsound. We be- 
lieye that the departments of agriculture, co-operation, 
irrigation, land-revenue administration ought to remain entirely 
distinct in their organization and functions. For, complex 
economic problems such as those connected with Indian 
agriculture and rural economy should be resolved into their 
simplest component parts, and each part tackled by an inde- 
pendent body or department. This and certain other radical 
reforms proposed by him are no doubt due to his eagerness to 
see the condition of our agriculture improved in a definitely 
short time ; he puts the limit at 20 to 30 years. While we 
wish that the reforms advocated were carried out within that 
time limit, we cannot help being rather pessimistic on that 
point in these days of deficit budgets and reductions. Any- 
way, the author has given us within the limits of 78 pages a 
fairly systematic discussion of the condition of our agriculture 
and rural economy. He has collected and arranged in an 
organic form all the available data on the subject, and has also 
given us his own independent conclusions from them. The 
book has been written in a simple and attractive style, and 
what is more, every page of it bears evident marks of honesty and 
sincerity of purpose. We earnestly recommend the book to 
all students of economics. Incidentally, it may also be men- 
tioned that an improved and enlarged edition of the book has 
been recently published in Hindi. 

H. L. D. 


An Academic Study of some Money Market 
and other statistics— E. G. Peake, [P. S. 
Kmg ^ Son, Ltd., London, ds.]. 


The object of the work, as has been explained by the 
author in the Introduction, is “to discover facts connected 
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with certain rates of interest and discount on the London 
Money Market, with the rates of Exchange between London and 
two foreign centres — Paris and New York, with the relationship 
between different rates and with the prices of commodities.” 
The method used by him in finding out these relationships is 
that of Karl Pearson’s “ Correlation co-efficient 

Mr. Peake has apparently succeeded in discovering some 
connection between the floating and discount rates in the 
London Money Market indicating that when the rate of 
discount on 3 and 6 months’ Bank Bills is more than usual 
for the time of the year above the floating rate, the floating rate 
tends to rise more than usual during the currency of the bill, 
or to fall less if it be a period of the year when the rate falls. 

As regards the London — Paris Exchange from the “ Corre- 
lation co-efficients” between London Paris rate and (a) the rate 
of interest on floating money, (5) the rate of discount on 3 and 
6 months’ Bank Bills in London and (c) Market rate of discount 
in Paris — some interesting deductions have been drawn. 
Thus for instance the correlations, which are all positive, show 
that high rates of interest and discount both in Paris and 
London are accompanied by high rates of Exchange. Now so 
far as London is concerned this would not be expected according 
to the orthodox theory of Eoreign Exchange that high rates of 
Exchange (when expressed in foreign currency) go with low 
rates of interest. Similarly in the case of London — New York 
Exchange, the correlations which are all negative, show that 
high rates of Exchange go with low rates of interest and 
discount in both centres. This would not be expected so far 
as New York is concerned. The above results unmistakably 
prove that the orthodox theory does not always obtain. 

The rates in Paris and London are shown to be connected 
together. When they are high in Paris they are also high in 
London. Again another fact which is well-known to Banking 
students has been established, viz., that the Paris rates are much 
more stable than the London rates. 

The author is perfectly right in holding, that the establish- 
ment of a correlation does not connote the discovery of any 
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connection in the nature of cause and effect. Nevertheless such 
relationships which have heen set out in the book, are valuable 
as serving a guide to the future movement of Exchanges and 
money rates. 

Unfortunately, however, the period examined by the author 
— 1882 to 1913 — ^was one during which the world conditions 
were perfectly normal and as such his interesting deductions 
and inferences have no bearing on the post — war conditions. 
We welcome this book as an important and substantial contri- 
bution to the Monetary Science. 


B. N. C. 


The Editor desires to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following publications ; — 

The St. John’s College Magazine, November 1922, 
February 1923. 

The Meerut College Magazine, January 1923. 

The Aligarh Magazine, November to December, 1922, 
(II Vol.) January to February 1923. 

The Christ Church College Magazine, December 1922. 

The Holkar College Magazine, September 1922. 

The Collegian, November, December 1922, and January 
1923. 

The Educational Review, November, December 1922, 
January and February 1923. 

The Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Journal, 
January 1923. 

The Mysore Economic Journal, January 1923. 

The Presidency College Magazine, December 1923. 

The Calcutta Review December 1922, January, February 
and March 1923. 

The Carmichael College Magazine, December 1922. 

The Success, January 1923. 

The Indian Review, January and February 1923. 



5)he Allahabad University Magazine, October and Decem- 
ber 1923. 

The U. P. Education, December 1922. 

The Wealth of India, December 1922. 

The Lalbagh Chronicle, October 1922. 

The Scout Brother, January and Eebruary 1923. 

The Murray College Magazine, January and Eebruary 1923. 
The Morris College Magazine, January 1923. 

Anand Parvat, March 1923. 

The Canning College Student’s Magazine, October 1923. 
The Advocate (semi- weekly) from December 10, 1922. 

The Burma Gazette (weekly). 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Professor J. A. Strang, M.A., and Professor K. N. Bahl, 
B.So., have been appointed representatives of the University 
on the Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education. 


Owing to financial stringencies the Government have cut 
down the recurring grant to the University by one lakh of 
rupees and the University, therefore, has to curtail its expen- 
diture as provided in the original budget estimates. 


On the 6th Eebruary Dr.’ Annie Besant delivered a lecture 
to the University on “ Education and Culture.” 


Professor P. M. Buck, Dean of the Eaculties of Arts and 
Science in the University of Nebraska, U. S. A., paid a visit to 
Lucknow during the last week of Eebruary and delivered a 
lecture on “ American Universities.” 


Lieut.-Oolonel H. R. Nutt, and Professor S. B. Smith have 
been elected representatives of the University to attend the 
conference of Extra-Mural University Teaching to be held at 
Cambridge, in July 1923. 


The University has granted permission for the organisa- 
tion of a University Ambulance Corps in connection with the 
St. John Ambulance Association, Lucknow. 


The subjects, of Arabic and Persian which hitherto have 
formed one Department will, by a resolution of the Academic 
Council at its meeting on 12th March, henceforth constitute 
separate Departments. 
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The following resolution was passed by the Academic 
Council at its meeting on 12th March : — 

“ That the Academic Council expresses its deep sense of 
appreciation of the services of Dr. G. N. Chahravarti, the 
first Vice-Chancellor, in organising the Lucknow University 
and earnestly requests the University to persuade him to accept 
a further term of ofS.ce.” 


The new hostel, now under erection, is to be named the 
Sir Harcourt Butler Hostel, His Excellency Sir Harcourt 
Butler having kindly given permission for the same. 

Ordinances have been passed permitting teachers within 
the territorial limits of the University to appear for the 
Lucknow University Examinations. 


On Tuesday 6th March Dr. RabindraNath Tagore delivered 
a lecture in the Bennet Hall on “ A Vision of India’s History.” 
Hia Excellency the Chancellor presided. A full account of 
the lecture will appear in the September number. 


The publication of the present (May) number of the 
Journal in April is due to the fact that the University Session 
ends on April 30th. 


Faculty of Arts. 

Department of English. 

On 26th and 26th of January Dr. Tagore’s ” Waterfall ” 
and ** The Last Exile of Sita ” were staged in the Bennet 
under the auspices of the Department. Excellent audi- 
ences were obtained on both nights. After paying all expenses 
a sum of two hundred rupees was sent to Dr. Tagore as a 
contribution towards his University. Great credit is due to 
Mrs. Walker who was responsible for the scenery and dresses 
and painted a fine back-scene for “ The Waterfall ” as well as 
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a series of admirable posters, also to Mr. E. H. Nixon for his 
untiring work as stage manager. Muhammad Mujtaba Ali 
also deserves special mention for his indefatigable labours in 
getting the stage erected; he has been awarded a special silver 
medal for his good work. Medals for acting were awarded to 
(1) P. 0. Mukerji, (2) S. C. Eoy, (3) Eanjit Singh. 


baoheloe of commerce association. 


Since the last report of the activities of this Association 
appeared in the previous issue of this Journal five lectures 
were delivered under the auspices of the B. Com. Association 
in the Eeid Hall, Golaganj. 

The first lecture was delivered by Thakur Earn Singh, B.Sc., 
Income-Tax Officer, on “ Income-tax and its succinct effect on 
the tax-payers,” on the 19th January, 1923. 

The second lecture was delivered by Mr. H. L. Day, M.A., 
P.E.E.S., lecturer in Economics, Lucknow University, on “ Pro- 
tection and Eree Trade ” on the 26th January, 1923. He 
began his lecture with a review of the European Commercial 
Policies and discussed the different effects of Protection upon 
India. A detailed report of his lecture was published in the 
“ I. D. T.” of the 29th January, 1923. 

The third lecture was delivered by V. S. Eama, Esq., 
Ph.D., M.A., Eeader in Politics, Lucknow University, on "The 
Growth of Indian Constitution ” on the 21st Eebruary, 1923. 
During the course of his lecture he treated in brief all the 
important Acts since 1600 A.D. to the present day. A full 
summary of his lecture appears in the issue of the “I. D. T.” 
of the 23rd Eebruary, 1923. 

The fourth lecture was delivered by B. B. Mukerjee, Esq., 
M.A., B.L., P.E.S., Eeader in Economics, Lucknow University, 
on “ Indian Einance ” on 16th March, 1923. He began his 
lecture with a reference to the importance of the study of 
Einance. During the course of his lecture he gave a lucid 
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account of the constitutional struggle in England on the 
question of the power over the purse. The lecturer also dealt 
with the Reforms as well as the present system of Indian 
Finance. A brief summary of his lecture appears in the 
“ I. D. T.” of 22nd March, 1923. 

The fifth lecture was delivered by 0. D. Thompson, Esq., 
M.A., Professor of Economics, Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad, on “ Economists and Business Men ” on 19th March, 
1923. He discussed the different factors of production taken 
by Economists and Business men as separate from each other. 
He also suggested that a knowledge of Business is essential for 
an Economist. Finally he advised the Bachelor of Commerce 
students particularly to enter into the industrial line, rather 
than to pick up office jobs. He laid great stress upon the 
importance of practical training for a business man. In this 
connection he also discussed the various openings which lay 
before them, and said that the industrial development of the 
country would be greatly accelerated if they took advantage of 
them and did not hesitate to work with their own hands if 
opportunity arose. 
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the third annual meeting op the court. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Court of the Lucknow 
University was held on Thursday, the 29th, of March, 1923, 
at 4 p.in. H. E. Sir William Marris, K.O.S.I., K.O.I.E., the 
Chancellor, presided. There was a very fairly full attendance 
of members when the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. G. N. Chakravarti 
delivered his opening address. On conclusion of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s address, H. E. Sir William Marris replied. 

Two very important resolutions were passed at the com- 
mencement of the proceedings in connection with the present 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. G.N. Chakravarti. 

The resolutions were as follows ; 

{a) That the Court places on record its grateful 
appreciation of the numerous and meritorious 
services rendered to the University by its first 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. G.N. Chakravarti, during 
his all too short a tenure of oflS.ce ; and further 
resolves that a full-size portrait of Dr. Chakra- 
varti be placed in the University Hall in grate- 
ful recognition of his services. 

(5) That the Court places on record its deep sense of 
appreciation of the work of its first Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. G. N. Chakravarti, in orga- 
nising the Lucknow University and maintain- 
ing its high standard of efliciency, and re- 
commends to the Executive Council to re- 
commend to the Chancellor to further . extend 
the term of oflSce of Dr. G.N. Chakravarti to 
such period as may be acceptable to him. 

The following statute was passed laying down the con- 
ditions of service of the Vice-Chancellor of the Lucknow 
University : 

(i) The Vice-Chancellor shall hold oflS.ce for a period 
of three years and shall ordinarily reside in 
Lucknow. 
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(ii) He shall receive such remuneration from the 

funds of the University as the Executive 
Council shall deem fit. 

(iii) He shall he entitled to such leave and shall enjoy 

such other privileges as the Executive Council 
may determine. 

Important modifications were made both as regards the 
appointment of Professors in the United Kingdom, as also in 
the personnel of the Selection Committee. 

Important changes were also made with regard to the 
appointment of examiners in the University. Eormerly the 
appointment of examiners rested with at least four different 
bodies. This method of appointment was found to be cum- 
brous and unsatisfactory. Examiners will now be appointed 
on the recommendation of a Committee specially constituted 
for the purpose who will report to the Academic Council. 

The Annual Accounts for 1920-21 and 1921-22 were con- 
sidered as also the financial estimates for the year 1923-24. 
Owing to financial stringency a Eetrenchment Committee had 
previously been appointed and drastic cuts were made in the 
expenditure for 1923-24, i. e., a, lakh in Eecurring Expenditure 
and 2^ lakhs in the Non-Eecurring Expenditure. 

A Committee was formed to revise the regulations for the 
conduct of the meetings of the Court of the University, and it 
was also resolved that Minutes of the meetings of the Court 
should be sent to the registered graduates of the University. 

The proceedings of the Court altogether lasted from 4 to 
7 p. m. on Thursday, the 29th March, 1923. The Court again 
met at 11 a. m. on the 31st March and finished its proceedings 
at 4 p. m. on the same day. The Vice-Chancellor presided 
throughout during the second session, which lasted for five 
hours. 
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THE VICE-CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS TO THE 
COURT 1923. 


This is the first occasion on which we have been honoured 

Welcome to presence of His Excellency Sir 

Sir William William Harris to preside at a University 
function, and it is my privilege as the Executive 
head of the University to accord to him, on your behalf, a 
most cordial welcome. The last University function was the 
first Convocation of the University, and although it was 
brightened by the sunshine of success, there was also the 
shadow of the impending departure of His Excellency Sir 
Harcourt Butler lurking in the background. Never can the 
University recognise sufficiently the immense debt it owes to 
him and the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Literature conferred 
upon him on that occasion was but a poor tribute to his 
intense solicitude for the welfare of the University. But it 
was the highest gift the University had to offer, and was at 
least an attempt, however imperfect, to give expression to the 
deep feelings of gratitude which every one connected with this 
University felt towards him. It was natural that amidst our 
festivities we should have been haunted on that occasion by the 
spectre of his approaching departure, but the sadness which ; 
tinged our thoughts instead of damping our energies only * 
succeeded in inspiring us with fresh courage and hope and in 
spurring us on to redoubled activity, so that the University, 
which his strong hands had helped in creating, might prove 
worthy of his blessing. We were comforted by the thought 
that amidst the shifting scenes of the phenomenal world such 
partings were inevitable, and were enlivened by the cheering 
prospect that his place would be taken by an administrator 
reputed alike for his cultured erudition and his sympathy with 
the awakening soul of the Indian people. The last message 
which Sir Harcourt Butler left with me was the assurance 
that the University would grow and flourish under the foster- 
ing care of such a finished scholar of progressive views as Sir 



William Harris. My experience of the past three months 
amply bears out the soundness of the prophecy, for personal 
contact with our new Chancellor has brought home to my mind 
forcibly his active interest in our University and his intense 
desire to forward the movement initiated in our Provinces for 
putting Unh'ersity education on a really sound basis. I am 
confident that this University which aims at realising the ideals 
of a living University with its intensive culture and potent 
influence for moral uplift, will always enjoy the kindly interest 
and ready support of His Excellency. 

2. Since the last Annual Meeting of the Court, our mfant 
Prefatory University has safely weathered another 

remarks. growth — a period which is im- 

portant not only because of the actual record of the pace and 
power of development it unfolds, but because of the steps 
already taken being fraught with immense possibilities for the 
future. Our University is only a couple of years old, and 
what are two years in the life of a University, the principal 
function of which is to mould the character and direct the 
thought-currents of the rising generation and thus supply the 
right kind of material for the building of the future Indian 
nation? A University, in order to rise to the height of its 
responsibility, must not be too eager to produce results that 
strike the eye, but should strive to lay its foundations upon 
firm ground and build solidly if slowly. Our chief concern 
therefore has been that no false steps should be taken which 
W'ould prevent its fulfilling the destiny which our high aim and 
ideal have chalked out for it, although even in point of actual 
achievement the volume of work accomplished is by no means 
insignificant. 

3. You will remember my drawing your attention to the 
Important fact that the constitution of this University 

Stotutes^^ana essentially different from that of the 

Ordinances. older Universities and I expressed the opinion 
that it wms a distinct improvement upon the older constitution. 
But I also anticipated that in the practical and actual working 
of the machinery some of its parts might require adjustment 



to unforeseen exigeircies. Such a re-adjustment has been 
found necessary in certain details, sonae of which the Executive 
Council were able to deal with themselves. An important case of 
this character is the change effected in the Ordinance regarding 
the constitution of the Selection Committee for appointing 
teachers other than Professors or Eeaders. You might 
remember that at the last meeting of the Court a strong 
opinion was expressed that the Selection Committee, which was 
constituted on the lines of that of the Dacca University and 
consisted of the Vice-Chancellor, the Dean of the Eaculty 
concerned and the Head of the Department concerned, should 
be enlarged and be made more representative. According to 
this wish the constitution has now been changed and the com- 
mittee now consists of : 

1. The Vice-Chancellor, 

2. The Dean of the Faculty concerned, 

3. The Head of the Department concerned, 

A. Two Members elected by the Academic Council, 

6. Two Members elected by the Executive Council. 

Another notable change, the need for which has been 
brought out by the practical working of the machinery, is the 
alteration in the Statutes regarding the appointment of exa- 
miners, the proposed change in which is before you for consi- 
deration. The Statute, as it now stands, does not provide the 
most satisfactory method of securing the best and most efidcient 
examiners. 

There are certain other highly desirable modifications, 
which need the amending of the Act itself. This is a more 
serious undertaking than making a change in the Ordinances or 
even the Statutes and therefore needs greater and longer 
deliberation. It is proposed to take up this question in the 
course of the year. 

4. In every department of human activity there is ever 
one particular aspect of work which appeals 
Staff. individual more strongly than others 

and in my conception of a University the quality of the staff 
of teachers occupies the central place. Organization, buildings. 



equipment have all their importance and value, but it is 
the teacher who vitalises to whole organism. However perfect 
the organization, and however magnificent the buildings and 
equipment may be, they are fated to be sterile of results so 
long as the breath of life is not infused into them by the teacher, 
who is at once the head and the heart of the University. In a 
speech I made in the Legislative Council on the occasion of 
the passing of the Lucknow University Act, long before I had 
any idea that I was destined to be placed at the helm of the 
University, I expressed a fervent hope that the temple of learn- 
ing, the foundation of which we were laying that day, might 
draw “ teachers from all parts of the world inspired by the 
sacred mission of bringing wisdom where there is ignorance, 
light where there is darkness, and peace where there is strife.” 
This was the old ideal of a University, and must ever remain 
the true ideal of a living University. And from the day I 
assumed charge of my duties as Vice-Chancellor, it has natu- 
rally been my earnest and unremitting effort to secure for the 
University teachers who will not only make it a real centre of 
learning and culture, but will inspire all those who come into 
contact with them with enthusiasm in the pursuit of knowledge 
and devotion to the highest ideals of purity and service. In 
spite of the great emphasis I have ever laid on this aspect of my 
work, I am conscious of the immense distance that still separates 
the actual from the ideal ; but we may with justice claim to 
have taken definite steps towards reaching the goal, bearing in 
mind the limitations imposed upon us by the paucity of funds 
and inadequacy of accommodation and equipment. Last year 
we reported the appointment of a number of distinguished men 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, and this year we have 
devoted our attention principally to the strengthening of the 
Medical Faculty. The only notable additions we have made 
in other Faculties are a Header in Politics and Civics and 
Lecturers in Sociology and Epigraphy, i.e., teachers in subjects 
which have now begun to claim attention in Indian Univer- 
sities. But the Medical Faculty badly needed strengthening 
as it was appreciably depleted owing to the exigencies of the 
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war, just when the University assumed control of the King 
George’s Medical College. Colonel Sprawson, who so ably 
guided the destinies of the College and who rendered invalu- 
able help in organizing the Medical Eaculty went on leave at 
the close of the last session. Although I missed his wise and 
cordial co-operation I was lucky in finding in the Faculty 
another Professor, who had been connected with the Medical 
College ever since its foundation, to undertake the adminis- 
trative portion of Colonel Sprawson’s work, and it is due 
mainly to the sound advice and enthusiastic devotion to the 
College of Colonel Sprawson and his successor, Professor Said- 
uz-zafar Khan, the officiating Principal, that we have been 
able to raise appreciably the level of efdeiency. Colonel 
Sprawson’s academic and clinical work as Professor of Medicine 
has been taken over by Colonel Willmore, one of the few 
people in this country who are members of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and a physician of great experience 
and skill. For the Pathology Department we have secured 
the services as Professor, of Major Stott, who has given the 
much-needed relief to Mr. J. G. Mukerji, who conducted the 
Department single-handed for nearly two years with singular 
zeal as Reader, and is now ably co-operating with Major Stott 
towards the success of the Department. In the Physiology Depart- 
ment too we have succeeded at last in securing an expert and an 
author of several works in the subject. Dr. Burridge, who has 
only recently come out from England. Then, we have lately 
appointed to the Chair of Ophthalmology Dr. B. G. S. Acharya, 
who is the holder of numerous degrees and whose experience 
in dealing with eye cases extends over twelve years in 
England, Vienna, and India. We have also added to the staff 
a Reader in Materia Medica and Pharmacy with the object 
of facilitating research in indigenous drugs — an object which 
is warfnly supported by public opinion, judging from the 
discussions in the local Legislative Council. This post is held 
by Rai Bahadur B. N. Vyas, who was Civil Surgeon of 
Moradabad before he joined the University. A scheme for 
conducting research in indigenous drugs in which teachers in 
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Chemistry, Physiology, Pathology, Materia Medica, and Phar- 
mocology will co-operate, is under the consideration of the 
academic bodies of the University. 

5. This brings me to the somen hat difficult question of 
^ restricting the number of admissions into 

iNtiinDGrs* 

the University, for the demand for admis- 
sions rises in proportion to the increase in the reputation of the 
University. The question is particularly acute in regard to 
the Faculty of Medicine, as our Medical College is the only 
one in the whole of the United Provinces. The accommoda- 
tion, equipment and clinical material available impose a limit 
beyond which we dare not advance without impairing the 
efficiency of the institution, much as we sympathise with the 
disappointment of candidates who knock at our portals with 
earnestness only to be turned away without finding admission. 
The failure to obtain admission often results in much hard- 
ship and heart-burning, giving rise to complaints against the 
principles determining the selection of candidates. In order to 
put a stop to these, the University has passed an Ordinance 
under which admissions will be regulated by a competitive 
examination. This will stop the mouths of the aggrieved, but 
will unfortunately afford no real relief, which can only be 
found either by multiplying the class-room, hostel and hospital 
accommodation here or by starting another Medical College 
in Allahabad, both of which projects involve a heavy outlay 
of expenditure. In the other Faculties of this University the 
situation is not so serious, although both in the Faculties of 
Arts and Science also, owing to the inadequacy of class-room 
and hostel accommodation, admission had to be refused in 
several cases. Steps have now been taken to make a compa- 
ratively better provision in these particulars for admissions 
in the next term ; but if the increase in numbers last year is 
any indication of what the numbers seeking for admission will 
be, it will be difficult with our slender resources to keep pace 
with the demand. The rise is particularly marked in the 
Science and in the post-graduate classes. Two years ago when 
the University was not in existence, the total number of 
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students in Lucknow preparing for the B. Sc. degree was 42 : 
the number is more than doubled and is now 96. Post- 
graduate classes existed only in the Canning College and there 
were 13 students in Arts and 10 in Science. Now, there are 
111 students doing post-graduate work, of whom 88 belong to 
the Paculty of Arts and 23 to the Faculty of Science. 

6. The increase in the number of post-graduate students 

Oo-ordination. distinctly encouraging, as it is an indi- 
cation not only of the growing reputation 
of the University, but also of the greater tendency on the part 
of the students to take up higher work in the University, 
instead of being content with taking the lowest degree possible. 
Intensive post-graduate studies at once raise the intellectual 
level of the University and hold promise of an advance in 
knowledge which may prove to be of the greatest value in the 
economic development of the country. In order to facilitate 
specialisation and research work the University has now in- 
stituted Honours courses side by side with Pass Courses for the 
B. A. and B. Sc. degrees, so that there may be a sorting out of 
those who have an aptitude for higher University work from 
those who merely wish to get a Pass Degree as a passport to 
other fields of work. But making adequate provision for post- 
graduate work involves immense expenditure in equipment 
and staff, and as the amount of money available in the 
country for such work is limited, it is desirable that some sort 
of co-ordination and understanding between the different 
Universities should be arrived at, which would prevent un- 
necessary duplication and futile competition. 

7. While taking steps to stimulate post-graduate and 
.r ^ research work, the University is not obli- 

Tutorial Ins- vious of the fact that in order to make 
traction. work will bear fruit, it is 

necessary to secure a solid foundation of general education 
upon which the superstructure of research work is to be built. 
It is often remarked, and, I am afraid, with some justice, that 
the Indian intellect trained in modern Universities has been 
.comparatively barren of creative work and has done little 
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towards the advancement of knowledge. But it was idle to 
expect more brilliant results from the lifeless and mechanical 
system of University education which held sway in the country 
until recently. It was obsessed by the examination fetish and 
the principal, if not the sole, function of the University was 
the regulating and working of the examination machinery so 
that a sufficient number of graduates might be turned out 
every year. Under such a system, colleges were devoid of any 
intellectual or social life and the contact between the minds 
of the students and their Professors was of the most nebulous 
character. The only occasion on which the student saw 
anything of the Professors was when he was delivering a 
formal lecture in the class-room and I have known of Professors 
who never knew one student from another, and could certain- 
ly never recognise the students either by name or appearance. 
These were, of course, extreme cases, as even under the old 
system there w^ere teachers who tried to impress their per- 
sonality upon their pupils by coming into closer contact with 
them, but if that was so, it was because they refused to be 
slaves of a system which their moral sense revolted against. 
But as a rule the student got little from his Professor besides 
formal lectures. Under the circumstances, is it to be wonder- 
ed at that there was no incentive to intellectual activity, no 
stimulus to independent thinking, and no opportunity for the 
natural and healthy mental growth, which is possible only 
in a congenial atmosphere ? Realising that formal lectures 
alone are not calculated to impart sound education, this 
University has started a system of tutorial instruction 
under which every teacher holds what might be termed 
Seminar Classes. He takes his students in batches of three 
to six, makes himself acquainted with the individual needs of 
each student and discusses with him personally his difficulties 
and doubts. At these discussions the teacher suggests new 
lines of thought and indicates the sources from which the 
student may seek materials for the particular line of study 
indicated. The student is thus encouraged to be self-reliant 
and to develop new interests, instead of giving his whole time 
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and attention to stufiSng himself with lecture-notes or in swal- 
lowing deadly doses of cribs w'ith which the educational book 
market is flooded, just to pass an examination. This system of 
tutorial instruction is reported to be fruitful of excellent results 
and its successful working is mainly due to the active interest 
taken in it by the veteran Principal of the Canning College, Mr. 
Cameron, whose whole-hearted co-operation and sound counsel 
have been most valuable assets in the building up of the Univer- 
sity. We do not despise examinations, for we recognise 
their value and function in their legitimate sphere. Indeed, 
we earnestly believe that the intelligent and vitalising methods 
of education we have adopted must tell upon examination 
results also. The terrible tragedy of failures in the various 
University examinations of this country can only be accounted 
for by the defective character of the education imparted. In 
order that University degrees should command respect and be 
regarded as a valuable asset in life, it is absolutely necessary 
to maintain a sufficiently high standard of examination, and 
the only way in which such a standard can be maintained 
without being followed by the annual massacre of the innocents 
is to improve the quality and method of teaching. If this is 
assured, the rise in the percentage of passes is a “consummation 
devoutly to be wished” ; but every effort must be made to be 
quite sure that the standard is not lowered. The courses of 
study must be carefully devised and only such examiners as 
have both learning and experience to their credit should be 
appointed. I believe we have, in this University, done a good 
deal already in improving the courses and methods of study, and 
it would be a surprise if the examination results did not show a 
corresponding improvement. The examiners appointed are men 
of standing and repute and in order to command public confi- 
denoewe publish the names of examiners instead of keeping them 
confidential. The change in the statutes on the subject, to which 
I have already referred, is also'directed towards ensuring this result. 

8. In addition to the supplementary and tutorial instruc- 
Q-uardian tion which brings the teachers and students 
Tutors. into close contact, we have a system of 
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guardian tutors. Each student on his admission to the Univer- 
sity is assigned to a particular teacher, who is in loco parentis 
and looks after the moral, intellectual, and physical welfare of 
the student in a special way throughout his University career, 
and gives him wholesome advice in all the difficulties of his 
life as a student. 

9. The full value of this system can only be secured 
when the University is residential in reality 


Hostel accom- 
modation. 


as also in theory. 


The paucity of hostel 


accommodation continues to be a serious 


obstacle to our advancing towards the ideal we have set before 
ourselves. We did the best we could under the circumstances 


and added to the Hostel accommodation available in the 


Canning College by hiring a house in Kaiser Bagh and con- 
verting the two houses belonging to the University near the 
Iron Bridge into temporary hostels. But these makeshifts 
were unsatisfactory and met only very partially the demand for 
Hostel accommodation, with the result that a number of pro- 
mising students who sought admission into this University had 
to go elsewhere. Next term, however, we hope to be able to 
make up this deficiency if not wholly, at least to a very consi- 
derable extent. 


10. Of the new buildings which are under construction and 
Buildings. which will be ready before July next there are 
(1) a full Hostel providing accommodation for 100 
boarders with quarters for an Assistant Warden 
and for servants. 


(2) extensions to the Meston Hostel which will provide 
room for 40 extra boarders bringing the total 
in this Hostel up to 100, with quarters for an 
Assistant Warden and servants. 


There will thus be accommodation for at least 300 boarders 


in the Canning College. We have not been able to take 
any steps towards providing an additional Hostel for the 
King George’s Medical College as we were hoping that the 
Government might be able to transfer the buildings of the 
Husainabad High School to the University for the purpose. 
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The need for additional Hostel accommodation is, however, 
pressing and the matter is receiving the serious consideration 
of the University and the Government. 

In addition to the Hostel buildings, we have built a house 
for a Professor, a house for a Reader, a house for the Lady 
Superintendent of the Hospital, and a house for the Obstetric 
Assistant Surgeon of the King George’s Hospital. The tw'o 
new houses for the Assistant Wardens will provide accommo- 
dation for two Lecturers. Many more houses for teachers of 
the University are needed as they are working at present 
under great discomfort owing to the difficulty of finding 
houses in Lucknow. The limitations imposed by our financial 
position, however, make it impossible for us to proceed with 
our building programme at a quicker pace. The buildings 
mentioned above will cost us about 4 lakhs. In addition 
to these we had to provide a new block for the teaching of 
Biology — ^with its two wings, one for Botany and another for 
Zoology, — as we are making it a special feature of this Uni- 
versity, which has a fiourishing Medical Faculty. This block 
has cost us about Rs. 1,10,000. Certain sums were also spent 
in alterations to existing laboratories and buildings bring up 
the total expenditure on buildings to Rs. 6,13,500. The 
construction of only the most urgently needed buildings was 
undertaken, and I am afraid that several other buildings almost 
equally essential will have to await a period of less financial 
stringency. It is with much regret that I have to announce 
the dropping of the project of the construction of the Convoca- 
tion Hall of the University, as there was absolutely no prospect 
of our obtaining the amount needed in the near future, however 
desirable it may be for the University to have a large Hall. 
The Executive Council of the University took this decision 
with the consent and advice of the University’s greatest 
benefactor, Sir Harcourt Butler, and much as one may feel 
disappointed at the vanishing of the dream of the beautiful and 
inspiring edifice, there can be no question as to the wisdom of 
the decision. The elimination of the Convocation Hall from 
the building programme, however, renders it imperative for 
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Its to provide extra class rooms and laboratories in the Paculties 
of Science and Arts, as the plan of the Convocation TThII 
made provision for 19 urgently needed class rooms. It is 
proposed to add a nevp- block for the teaching of Chemistry, 
thus leaving free the main block in the Canning College for 
teaching in the i’aculties of Arts and Commerce. But I am 
very much afraid that even this urgent measure cannot be 
proceeded with at an early date for want of funds. I cannot 
but confess to a feeling of regret and disappointment at having 
been compelled by force of circumstances to postpone indefi- 
nitely our building programme, but I have not given up the 
hope that with the passing away of the phase of general 
financial pressure the University will be able to satisfy both 
its utilitarian and aesthetic demands. 


11. The demand for better equipment for teaching of 

Science could only be partially met during 
Equipment. year, partly owing to the limited 

resources at the disposal of the University, and partly because 
the new building for the Biological Department was under 
construction and could not be equipped before it was finished. 
But, till now Es. 23,500 have been spent in improving equip- 
ment of the laboratories in the Physics Department, Es. 17,600 
in the laboratories in the Chemistry Department, Es. 17,600 
in the laboratories in the Biology Department. Es. 49,500 
have been provided for the equipment of the new buildings of 
the Biology Department. 

But what we have done in this direction is merely a small 
beginning, and much remains to be done before the equipment 
can satisfy the growing needs of the various departments in 
Science. Indeed, these departments cannot be properly and 
efficiently equipped till we have a new building for the teach- 
ing of Science constructed on approved plans appropriate to 
the teaching in each department. 

12. The buildiQg up of a Library, which is a necessary 

Library. equipment of an efficient Uni- 

versity has also been taken in hand, and books 
worth nearly Es. 50,000 were bought during the year. 


Library. 
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13. The financial position of the University may be 

regarded as satisfactory having in view the 
Finances. , ? 

fact that it had had such a short period in 

which to develop its resources. Out of a total of about 
30 lakhs promised as donations, a sum of Rs. l7,19,124i-6-l has 
already been recovered. As some of the promised donations 
were to be paid in instalments, the amount already collected is 
encouraging. The University has still to depend for the bulk 
of the expenditure upon Government grants and may have to 
do so for a number of years to come. But as it is proposed to 
invest all the donations in gilt-edged securities so as to form 
a permanent Endowment Eund, spending only the income, it 
is hoped that in course of time the University will be prac- 
tically independent of grants from Government, except for the 
maintenance of the King George’s Medical College and 
Hospital, which were Government institutions transferred to 
the management of the University. The income from fees is 
showing an appreciable increase, and it is gratifying to note 
that in the financial estimates for the year 1923-24 the income 
from interest on investments and fees — not including the 
Medical College fees — is estimated at Rs. 2,40,000 and odd 
against Rs. 1,03,000 of last year, which shows that the income 
has more than doubled in the course of a year. The total 
recurring expenditure of the University as originally budgetted 
comes up to a little less than 14 lakhs including an expen- 
diture of nearly 6 lakhs and a quarter on the Medical College 
and Hospital. We proposed to meet this expenditure from 
our resources with the Government recurring grant of 
Rs. 8,30,000 which we had last year, and which we hoped to 
have repeated this year. But this grant has been reduced by a 
lakh. So, we had to appoint a Retrenchment Committee to 
cut down our recurring expenditure by a lakh and we have 
had to give up the idea of creating chairs in Indian Philosophy 
and Applied Mathematics already approved of by the Academic 
Council. Eor non-recurring expenditure on equipment and 
buildings, most of which were to be residences for the teachers 
of the University, we provided in the original budget for a 
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non-recurring grant from Government of a lakh and a loan of 
Es. 6,50,000. The Government have, however, been able to 
give us only a loan of Es. 1,50,000 ; so, drastic cuts had to be 
made in our building programme. 

14i. In our efforts to improve the minds and morals of the 
p n y s 1 o a 1 students committed to our care, we do not 
Education. forget that physical welfare and development 

are as much a part of sound education as intellectual 
growth, for the life of the intellect can manifest itself in its 
fulness only w^hen the vehicle of manifestation is healthy and 
vigorous. With the object that no physical ailment should 
remain undetected and uncared for, we have started a system 
of careful medical inspection of all the students who join the 
University and each student is thoroughly overhauled by the 
University Medical OjBdcer at least once a year. Physical 
Training in the shape of drill has been made compulsory for 
all students in the first year of their University career. This 
is in addition to the various games like hockey, cricket, and 
football which are played by the students at all stages and in 
which some of the teachers of the University take part. A 
new feature in the training of the body and mind, which is 
pregnant with immense possibilities, has been developed during 
the year by the starting of an Officer’s Training Corps. 74 
students have actually joined the Corps, and over 140 are 
under training. Numerous applications had to be rejected, as 
the Military Authorities would not permit of our having more 
than a couple of Platoons for the present. This restriction 
had the effect of damping considerable enthusiasm, and one 
hopes that it will soon be removed. Our Eegistrar, Major T. P. 
O’Donnell — is the Officer Commanding the 3rd Allahabad 
Battalion of the University Training Corps — takes a keen in- 
terest in this department of University activity and is ably 
supported in his efforts by Messrs. Strang and Walker. When 
I had the privilege of addressing a few words to the members 
of the Corps the day it was started, I had the pleasure and 
satisfaction of witnessing the warm glow of patriotism lighting 
up the young faces before me, when I impressed upon them the 
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Extension 

Lectures. 


importance of their military training if India was ever to 
assume its rightful place in the Commonwealth of the British 
Empire. 

15. I have tried to give you some idea of the main 
currents of University life ; but in every 
activftm^ University there are a number of under- 
currents which influence and mould the 
student mind none the less powerfully, even if they do net 
form an ostensible part of University work. These subsidiary 
activities are in some ways more potent precisely because their 
influence is indirect and subtle ; and it is these that go towards 
building up that indeflnable and somewhat elusive factor of 
University life known as tradition. The more prominent of 
such movements are the University Extension Lectures and the 
University Union. A large number of Extension Lectures 
Extension delivered throughout the term 

Lectures. and some of these have been very well at- 
tended by the outside public. Besides the lectures given by 
the members of the University Staff there have been some 
very notable lectures delivered at the University by well-known 
scholars and public persons like Professor Mackenzie, Professor 
Macdonnell, Mrs. Mackenzie (who was Professor of Education 
at the University of Cardiff), Mr. Koo (Associate General and 
Secretary of the T. M. 0. A. for China), Ur. Annie Besant 
and Dr. Sir Eabindra Nath Tagore. The lectures delivered by 
Professor Macdonnell and Dr. Sir Eabindra Nath Tagore were 
presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler and Sir William Marris 
respectively. The Lucknow public have shown their apprecia- 
tion of the efforts made by the University to bring them into 
touch with its intellectual life by attending most of these 
lectures in large numbers. Popular as these lectures have 
been, the interest created by the debates at the University 
University Union, which was started only in August last 
Union. -v^rith Dr. K. N. Bahl as President, has been 


phenomenal. Distinguished persons took part in several of the 
4^tes which were conducted in packed halls throbbing with 
enthusiasm. Among the remarkable debates to which I had 
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the pleasure of listening were those on the “ Frontier Policy of 
the Government of India” in which Professor Rushbrook 
Williams took part, on the “Educational Policy of the U. P. 
Government” which was vigorously defended by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Ohintamani, and on the “Administration of Transferred 
Subjects in the U. P.”, in which the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narain, 
by his powerful eloquence, scored a remarkable victory. 
I must not omit to speak in this connection of the several 
dramas staged by the staff and students of 
the University, the most notable being Sir 
Rabindra Nath Tagore’s “ Waterfall ” and an English version 
of “Sita’s Exile” compiled by the students themselves with 
the help of some of the teachers. For fear of making invidious 
distinctions I have refrained from mentioning as far as possible 
the names of the members of the University Staff who have 
unstintedly given their time and energy to the successful work- 
ing of the University, but I must not hold back from grateful 
recognition and mention the name of Mrs. Walker, who was 
the chief inspirer and organiser of the dramatic movement. 
A quarterly Journal, called the Lucknow University 
^ , Journal has also been started during the 

University year. Three numbers of this Journal are 

already out, and the fourth number will be 
out in about a month’s time. The Journal, besides giving 
University news in brief, contains articles written by the 
members of the staff. So far it has been pronounced to be a 
success, and efforts will be made during the next term to bring 
it up even to a higher standard of excellence. Mr. 0. J. Brown 
has been the Editor, and Mr. Bhujanga Bhushan Mukerji has 
been the Business Manager of the Journal, and I am grateful 
to both these gentlemen for having given their services to the 
Journal without any payment. 

A society for the study of the Sociological problems of the 
Sociological neighbourhood and also designed to give prac- 
Society. tical help in that connection has been doing a 
lot of useful work under the guidance of itsPresident, Professor 
'Radhai&»mal Mukerjee. 
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It will thus be seen that efforts have been made to enlist 
Influence on the sympathy and interest of the outside 
general pu c. {.jjg University, which, in order to 

justify its existence, should not remain isolated from the general 
life of the place in which it is situated, but should influence 
and guide it into higher and more fruitful channels. Among 
the many achievements of this infant University, not the least 
gratifying is the creation of an academic atmosphere in which 
the outside public also share and find the necessary stimulus to 
their intellectual interests, and I have heard with pardonable 
pride the testimony borne by a number of old and highly 
esteemed residents of Oudh to the rise in the general level of 
thought in the minds of the educated public already effected 
by the existence of the University in their midst. 

16 . As the term of my office expires in December next, 

and as in the normal course of things this is 
Conclusion. i 1 1 i t t i , . ^ b 

probably the last time I can have the oppor- 
tunity of addressing the court, I crave your indulgence if 
before I conclude, I strike a personal note in the hurried 
review of the work with which you had entrusted me. -It is a 
little over two years ago that in consultation with and at the 
earnest desire of some of the most prominent promoters of 
the Lucknow University scheme, Sir Harcourt Butler sum- 
moned me and laid upon me the task of building up a Univer- 
sity worthy of this beautiful and historic city and of its 
traditions of culture and learning. Humbly have I striven to 
render obedience to that behest, and strenuously haVe 1 tried 
to give to this University my best in the hope that, if the 
foundation was well and truly laid, the future edifice would 
not belie the vision which inspired me when I took up this 
work. Of the results of my work it is not for me to speak, for 
in the recessess of my heart echo with an all-compelling 
force the thrilling words of the solemn injunction laid 
down by one of the divine teachers of India on the field of 
Kurukshetra : 

The function is to act rightly and not to be concerned 
about results.” 
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Moral laws are Just as inexorable as physical laws and 
results will follow according to the nature of the causes 
generated. One can only hope that in spite of shortcomings 
and errors, the main stream of activity has been set flowing 
in the right direction. For any results that might al- 
ready have manifested themselves, I am indebted to the 
inestimable help and co-operation I have never failed to receive 
from every member of the University, to one and all of 
whom my grateful thanks are due. What I value personally 
more than any outer success my humble efforts might 
have achieved is the uninterrupted flow of peace and goodwill 
which has characterised this University, ever since its 
inception. It is a great and, in these days of clash and 
conflict, a rare satisfaction to me to be able to feel that 
there is not a single member of the various University 
bodies, including this august body comprising men of different 
races and communities, who entertains towards me any feeling 
other than of friendship or whose co-operation I could not 
with confidence count upon. And I devoutly hope that after I 
have laid down office, this atmosphere of peace and goodwill 
will continue to nourish the growth of this University. Our 
present Chancellor, in his first message to the Province, over 
which he has been called upon to rule, expressed the wish of his 
heart to see peace reigning over every department of activity, 
and under his protecting wings there is every reason to believe 
that my hope will be fulfilled and that this University will 
thrive in harmony and peacefulness in the future as it has done 
during the short span of its past life. If any past services have 
given me any claim to submit a prayer to you, I beg of you that 
in all your activities you should maintain the same spirit of 
mutual helpfulness and loyal co-operation which has so far 
characterised the working of this University. 
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H. E THE CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and gentlemen of the Court of 
Lucknow University. 

It gives me great pleasure to fall in with the suggestion 
of your Vice-Chancellor that I should formally preside at the 
opening meeting of the first Court of Lucknow University 
assembled after my assumption of ofdce. 

The interesting and sympathetic review which the Vice- 
Chancellor has given of the past achievements of the Univer- 
sity, his eloquent tribute to its far-sighted founder, and his 
expressions of heartfelt aspirations for the future, have made 
it needless for me to attempt to speak to you of such things. 
Nor will I myself enlarge upon the services which your Vice- 
Chancellor has rendered to the University, because I see that that 
very subject is one of the first matters set down for considera- 
tion upon the agenda paper. Nor am I sure what Dr. Chakra- 
varti’s wishes are as regards some of the resolutions which are 
to be moved. But I am glad that your proceedings are to 
open with expressions of gratitude for his services, and you 
may rest assured that whatever recommendation comes to me 
as Chancellor from the authority made competent by the Act 
to make it will receive most careful consideration. 

Gentlemen, I have not had enough experience of Univer- 
sity questions in this province to know whether the relations 
of the Chancellor to the various other university authorities 
ara regarded by those interested as being simply those catego- 
rically enumerated in the University Act, or what significance 
was intended by the Legislature to be attached to its descrip- 
tion of the Chancellor as head of the University. That there 
must be limitations upon the extent to which the Chancellor 
can personally share in the business of the Court, is to my 
mind obvious. It must be remembered that he is in fact a 
double personality; not merely the President of the University 
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Court, but also a member of a Government, which owes respon- 
sibilities in various other directions, and comprising an Hon’ble 
Minister (who I am glad to see present here) who is placed in 
charge of educational matters. For that reason, the extent of 
the Chancellor’s active personal participation in the business 
of the Court may not always accurately measure, and will not, 
I hope, be taken to measure, his real interest in the fortunes 
of the University. 

I have belonged in my time to two universities, one old 
and one young. The old one had won world-wide reverence, 
because for hundreds of years it had fought the battle of the 
sanctity of learning and the honour of the scholastic career. The 
young one had still its repute to win in the world; but guided 
and controlled as it was by men who were familiar with the 
standards and ideals of older universities, it combined a jeal- 
ous defence of its own right of self-determination with a most 
determined resolve to uphold the level of education and the 
value of its degrees. You can judge yourselves of its self- 
denying attitude when I add that it caused the examination 
papers for its degrees and honours to be set and marked by 
examiners twelve thousand miles away from the examinees 
who presented themselves in the examination hall. So jealous 
was it of its good name and so resolved to avoid the slightest 
suspicion of the lowering of its degrees. That is an example 
which I fully realise no Indian university can reasonably be 
expected to imitate; but none the less it has, I hope, a certain 
idealistic interest for all our new universities which have yet 
to make good. Yor surely it is as true of a university as of 
anything else that, however necessary some measure of quantity 
must be for the attainment of any measure of quality — ^and I 
shall be the last person to deny that proposition — ^yet in the 
long run it is quality and not quantity that counts. 

Gentlemen, you have a heavy programme of work before 
you. and I will not any longer detain you; but I must not sit 
down without wishing that your deliberations may be conduct- 
ed with wisdom, to the benefit of the Universitv and t,n f.he 
great cause which it embodies. 
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